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PRESTER SHAUN. 


BY DON O'NEILL. 


x. 


Ours was the first caravan 
of the season and our destina- 
tion was Bokhara. 

Eastward, eastward, east- 
ward, for ten, twenty, thirty 
days, from the Meshed Gate of 
Teheran, over the Great Desert 
of Salt, past the Mountains of 
Turquoises, through the holy 
Meshed itself, till the high hills 
of Persia should lose them- 
selves in the marshes of the 
steppe, till the tall graceful 
poplar should give way to the 
stunted desert scrub, and till 
the ear, attuned to the musical 
cadences of the speech of Hafiz 
and Omar, should recoil from 
the clipped sibilant discord- 
ances of the bastard Turkish 
of the wild Turcoman. 

The year before, robbers had 
taken a heavy toll of travellers 
on the Golden Road, until the 
rigours of the upland winter 
had confined them in the mazy 
intricacies of their hiding-places 
across the mountains, on the 
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forested Caspian slopes of Maz- 
anderan. Never since the days 
of the Turcoman raids—longer 
ago than the oldest charvadar 
could remember—had _ the 
Golden Road been so unsafe ; 
never before had such imperti- 
nent enterprises been under- 
taken by the brigands with 
such unbroken success: when 
a caravan of tomans of the 
Imperial Bank itself could be 
attacked and looted clean—not- 
withstanding its escort of a 
troop of Cossacks—what chance 
was there for an unprotected 
merchant or for a poor pilgrim 
to the tomb of the Holy Imam ? 
As for the Government—what 
was the Government ?—the 
Shah in Ferangistan, a prisoner 
almost of the British, and the 
Prime Minister doing as he was 
bidden by the Minister at the 
British Legation. And as for 
the British—they were too busy 
with their politeek and their 
cursed war, fighting first Ger- 
L 
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forested Caspian slopes of Maz- 
anderan. Never since the days 
of the Turcoman raids—longer 
ago than the oldest charvadar 
could remember—had _ the 
Golden Road been so unsafe ; 
never before had such imperti- 
nent enterprises been under- 
taken by the brigands with 
such unbroken success: when 
a caravan of tomans of the 
Imperial Bank itself could be 
attacked and looted clean—not- 
withstanding its escort of a 
troop of Cossacks—what chance 
was there for an unprotected 
merchant or for a poor pilgrim 
to the tomb of the Holy Imam ? 
As for the Government—what 
was the Government ?—the 
Shah in Ferangistan, a prisoner 
almost of the British, and the 
Prime Minister doing as he was 
bidden by the Minister at the 
British Legation. And as for 
the British—they were too busy 
with their politeek and their 
cursed war, fighting first Ger- 
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mans, then Turks and now 
the Bolsheviki; what did the 
British care if Danil Khan and 
his dogs of robbers milked 
honest travellers dry? ... So 
ran the bazaar gossip and the 
chatter in the caravanserais. 

But news had now come 
through that the snow had 
once more loosened its hold, 
enough to let honest God-fear- 
ing travellers go upon their 
lawful occasions, yet not enough 
to allow those robbers from 
Mazanderan to cross the high 
passes of Elburz and descend 
upon the Road to plunder the 
true believer. 

So, with the thin light of an 
opalescent dawn tinging the 
eastern horizon, we forsook the 
sure safety of Teheran for the 
beckoning elusive mystery of 
the road through the Meshed 
Gate, the road that leads to 


Tartary, to the Roof of the 
World, to teeming China itself. 

The swift onrush of an orien- 
tal day turned shivering silent 
humanity into cheerful garru- 


lousness. As the sun shot up, 
even the animals seemed to 
cast off their lethargic resigna- 
tion ; a sedate springiness came 
into the camels’ long spongy 
tread ; round the necks of the 
mules the big bells donged, the 
little bells tinkled, harmonising 
a chant of cheerful valediction 
to the wakening city now re- 
ceding behind us. Over and 
above all, Mount Demavend 
towered —seventeen thousand 
feet of aloof majesty, its last 
ten thousand a perfect cone of 
unblemished snow. 
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We were the usual flotsam 
and jetsam of an eastern cara. 
van route. There were mer. 
chants, poor and rich, with 
their bales of the then ubiqui- 
tous Manchester cotton or with 
chests of the tea of India, for 
sale in the cities of Turkestan, 
where they would buy carpets 
and lambs’ skins to be brought 
back to Persia for export to 
luxury-loving Europe. Ther 
were pilgrims who would take 
leave of us at Meshed, at the 
tomb of the Imam—under. 
takers of an enterprise les 
meritorious indeed than the 
great pilgrimage to Mecca itself, 
yet nevertheless a devout 
achievement for which Allah 
would surely repay. There was 
an Armenian clerk employed 
at the Russian Caviare Fisheries 
on the Caspian, returning to 
his post with a newly acquired 
bride. There was a mirza, the 
secretary of the Governor 
General of Khorassan, retum- 
ing to Meshed, the provincial 
capital, after a fruitless mission 
to Teheran in search of pay 
for the local detachments of 
Cossacks. There was myself, 
on the way to the Turcomal 
steppe on a special political 
intelligence service. To the 
presence of the Governor 
General’s mirza we owed the 
fact that those in high place 
in Teheran had afforded us the 
illusory protection of a troopo 
Persian Cossacks, twenty-five 
strong; so we made a brave 
show. 

The mirza and one or two of 
the more opulent merchani 
had chartered carriages, those 
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dilapidated droshkys, cast-offs 
from the Russian cities, that 
spent their remaining service- 
able years rattling, hurtling, 
slithering over the execrable 
roads of North Persia; no 
springs of human manufacture 
could support the burdens that 
a Persian would ask a droshky 
to bear, and only the limit 
of endurance of the axles 
saved the vehicles. Great four- 
wheeled fourgons—like the 
droshkys, relying for traction 
onateam of four horses yoked 
abreast — carried the posses- 
sions of those who, like myself, 
preferred the back of a horse 
to the exiguous and expensive 
comfort of a droshky, and 
could afford to indulge in 
wheeled transport at all. The 
poor ones, and those who 
travelled light, packed their 
belongings on a mule and them- 
selves commandeered a place 
on one of the already sadly 
overloaded fourgons. Only the 
lowly charvadars and an in- 
dependent truculent dervish, 
wild in outlandish dishevel- 
ment, trudged along in the 
thirsty dusty heat. 

On a day’s march from 
Caravanserai to caravanserai, 
the pace of the caravan was 
regulated to suit the pace of 
the slowest mover, and twenty 
miles in half as many hours 
was accomplished with some 
Sense of achievement. This 
modest mileage was exceeded 
only by our Cossack escort, 
who cantered and capered and 
curvetted on the right flank 
and the left flank, in front 
and in rear, shouting manly 
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defiance to Danil Khan and 
his gang of unbelieving dogs, 
fondly secure in the belief that 
the icy lock on the moun- 
tain passes could not yet be 
forced. 


The eternal lamentations of 
the merchants about the dire- 
ful economic effects of the war 
and the continuous reviling of 
the ineptitude of the Persian 
Government to which the mirza 
gave pitiful expression, soon 
deprived me of any entertain- 
ment that I might have derived 
from their conversation, and, 
for company on the way, I 
came eventually to divide my 
time between the Armenian 
and the dervish. 

The latter had a store of 
tales, true and apocryphal, 
that were Decameronian in 
their salacity, that mocked 
religion, morality, patriotism 
and sentiment, but were told 
with such playful wit and 
diverting humour that they 
were robbed of half their un- 
seemliness. He had travelled 
the Muhammedan world from 
Morocco to Manchuria and had 
lived as easily on his nimble 
wits in the inhospitable passes 
of the Indian frontier as in the 
bazaars of Constantinople. Too 
intimate a connection with a 
harem scandal in Cairo had cost 
him the loss of his right index 
finger—he was lucky, he said, 
that it had not been the whole 
hand—and his back still bore 
the scars of the lashing he had 
received from the Chief Exe- 
cutioner of His Majesty of 
Afghanistan. This had been 
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the result of an obscene jest 
levelled at His Majesty’s chief 
wife, a jest the Amir had 
thoroughly appreciated, and for 
which he had rewarded the 
dervish with fifty rupee-pieces, 
but which he had, at the same 
time, felt it incumbent on 
him to recognise for what it 
was—a piece of ill-timed lése 
majesté ! 

For stronger meat, I fell 
back upon my Armenian. He 
had been grounded in the ele- 
ments of an occidental education 
at the American Mission School 
in Teheran and spoke English 
fluently, if a trifle exotically. 
He quoted Shakespeare exten- 
sively, believed that a glorious 
resurrection of the Armenian 
nation was at hand, and had 
a theory that the greatness 
of Britain and the Empire lay 
in ‘London and Cambridge 
Varsities’ (‘Oxford Varsity’ 
he held of no account); in 
English speech he always called 
a fourgon an ‘omnibus,’ and, 
as proof of his acquaintance 
with the classical forms, he 
referred to these vehicles col- 
lectively as ‘omnibi.’ He had 
all the qualities of observant 
suspicious shrewdness that gen- 
erations of man-handling by 
Sultan after Sultan have in- 
stilled in his race, and I found 
his conversation instructive 
and illuminating, when I was 
able to recall him from the 
theological and philosophical 
speculations in which his 
subtle hair-splitting mentality 
revelled. 

It was from him that I 
learnt the bazaar gossip about 
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the bandit of 


Danil Khan, 
Mazanderan— 
** He makes raids in summer 
time on the Meshed roads, and 
then in winter-time, when the 
passes are not any longer open, 
he turns his baleful eye upon 
the Caspian shores and makes 
raids on the little ports and 
the villages on that side. He 
has his headquarters God knows 
where—to-day he is here, to- 
morrow there, the day before 
yesterday somewhere else; he 
puts a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes, 80 
quickly does he move... . 

“ He takes toll for a free and 
uninterrupted, unhindered pas- 
sage along the roads, and any- 
one who wishes can for the 
price of so many tomans buy 4 
safety-conduct from his agents. 
He has an agent in Teheran who 
is a goldsmith in the Shab 
Boulevard ; in Astrabad, they 
say, the Russian Colonel of the 
Cossacks is his representative, 
and receives six per centum on 
all tribute so levied—these dogs 
of Russians, may their father 
be burnt! ... 

“They tell you he has four 
thousand men-of-arms in hi 
pay, with officers and under 
officers, just like a real army— 
and so, of course, the Govert- 
ment, who are not Hotspur 
and do not like fighting, say: 
‘These men are Bolsheviki; it 
is for the British to fight the 
Bolsheviki; we are a neutral 
power,’ and the British Minister 
and the British General they 
laugh and say: ‘ But no, this 
is internal strife between Per 
sian and Persian: we cannot 
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interfere.’ And so Danil Khan 
sits in peaceful comfort and 
de luxe safety in Mazanderan, 
and the people perish. . . . 

“Once, it is true, when 
Rahman-es-Sultan, the former 
Governor - General of Mazan- 
deran, was in Sari, he tried to 
put a bell on the wild cat and 
cook his goose. A young Eng- 
lish officer was then in station 
at Bandar-i-gaz watching the 
antics of the Bolsheviki on 
the frontier, and Rahman-es- 
Sultan invites the lad to his 
palace and persuades him to 
go on a plenipotentiary mission 
to Danil Khan to negotiate for 
@ surrender; he sends with 
the young officer a present to 
Danil Khan of six tins of sweet- 
meats, and while Danil and 
the officer are sitting talking 
about the terms, the boy opens 
one of the tins. It is a bomb, 
and it explodes, and the young 
officer goes—phut ! !—in small 
pieces. After two days Danil 
raided Sari and hanged Rah- 
man-es-Sultan from the front 
balcony of his own palace... 
my God! yes! But the new 
Governor of Mazanderan is a 
man who has more politeek : 
he pays Danil Khan 10,000 
tomans per annum to be left 
in his peace and to have free 
passage to Teheran for his 
caravans of loot squeezed from 
the ground-down faces of his 
unfortunate subjects.” 

“Well,” I said, “if half what 
is said about Danil Khan is 
true, he must be a man of 
parts. It’s not like these bandit 
fellows to engage on such large- 
Scale operations ; it’s usually 
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a cut-purse game that they 
play, and their first care is for 
their own skins.” 

“Oh, yes! you are damn 
right, Captain! They are a 
crass race—these Persians ” (he 
spat vehemently as though rid- 
ding his larynx of a nauseous 
excrescence). “They fight— 
yes, yes!—if they are ten to 
one.” 

“ But doesn’t any rumour 
with any particularity attached 
to it come down from the 
mountain fastnesses ? ”’ 

“Well! They say in the 
bazaar that this is not the 
customary and habitual thiev- 
ing of a gangful of never-do- 
wells, but that it is a com- 
mercial business for the 
amassing of wealth by some 
big noise who knows the ropes, 
and is the executive of some 
organised conspiracy to collect 
tribute from all who pass and 
repass along these vales of 
tears and who takes this such 
execrated method of piling up 
for himself treasure on earth. 
And to loot a caravan of the 
Imperial Bank—as Danil Khan 
did last September between 
Firuzkuh and Rudbar — and 
seize 108,000 tomans, mostly 
in Turkish gold liras! Who 
but a European would have 
the rudeness to do this? I 


ask you!” 
*“* A European ? ” 
“Yes! Why not? There 


are more things in earth and 
heaven than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy, Captain. Then 
they say he is a great red- 
haired man of very fine stature 
with a voice like the Bull of 
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Bashan. Believe me or not, 
but if these bazaar rumours 
have not some foundation in 
verisimilitude, my name is not 
Mister Harootioon Toomani- 
antz. My own theory it is this : 
he is a Russian officer from the 
army of Denikin escaped from 
the Soviets.” 

“ Possibly you’re right, Mister 
Toomaniantz,” I replied, “ and 
certainly the fellow has an odd 
name. Who ever heard of a 
Persian called Danil ? ” 

“Ah! But perhaps you are 
not aware that Danilov is a— 
how do you call it ?—‘ familia’ 
... ‘familia ’—yes, yes !—‘a 


surname ’—that is quite com- 
mon in Russia.” 

The dervish was less com- 
municative. Had he hean 
the stories of Danil Khan! 
Yes, bazaar tittle-tattle. Mor 
he would not say, but put me 
off with a proverb that he 
said he had heard in Waziris- 
tan: “ Where a rumour is con- 
cerned, better the ear of 4 
jackal than the tongue of 4 
bunniah’s wife.’”’ I wondered: 
this reticence was significant in 
one usually so willing to tell 
all that he knew, if not mor 
than all that he knew, about 
interesting events. 


II. 


By the early afternoon of 
the fourth day after our de- 
parture from Teheran we had 
passed the edge of the Great 
Salt Desert and had entered 
the rim of the smiling country 
about Rudbar. No longer was 
it necessary to go without 
refreshment for the whole of 
the weary road between cara- 
vanserai and caravanserai, for, 
at every league or so, could now 
be found a chai-khana—a little 
mud-built tea-shop with its 
simmering samovar, its rows 
of dirty little tea-glasses, its 
heaps of amorphous sugar- 
lumps, its ever - changing 
clientéle of the road. Unless 
it be the Irish, there are surely 
no more confirmed tea-drinkers 
among the peoples of the globe 
than the Persians. But there 
is this difference: while good 
tea in Ireland must be strong 


enough ‘to stand on’ and 
served in a vessel capacious a8 
a bucket, the Persian tea is a 
thin clear liquid of the colow 
of brandy and is drunk without 
milk from a tiny glass. 

At the dervish’s most press- 
ing invitation I had turned 
aside from the caravan and 
stopped with him for a glass 
of tea; uninvited, the Ar 
menian had joined us, to the 
dervish’s ill-concealed disgust. 
We were seated, the three of 
us, on the mud platform before 
the door of the chai-khana; 
ahead of us and below, we 
could see the road, splaying 
its irregular breadth through 
the shallow nullahs and round 
the little hills that broke mp 
the long wide valley. ‘The 
caravan moved drowsily along 
through the hazy heat of the 
afternoon. 
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Suddenly the sharp sound of 
rifle-shots came up to us from 
below. Such a happening does 
not unduly excite the traveller 
along these roads, for it is an 
engaging custom of the armed 
Persian to indulge in a feu-de- 
joie for no other reason than 
sheer exuberance of spirits. 
Indolently I raised my field- 
glasses ; when the scene below 
came fairly within my field of 
vision I realised that some- 
thing unusual was happening. 
On the low foot-hills to the 
north of the road were some 
dozens of mounted men gallop- 
ing down upon the caravan, 
firing their rifles as they came. 
The Cossack escort, whose dis- 
positions a few minutes before 
had conformed to the best 
traditions of cavalry tactics 
with advance-guard, rear-guard 
and flank-guards all in post, 
had now withdrawn to the 
flank of the caravan farthest 
from the attackers, and from a 
safe range of a thousand yards 
kept up an unremitting fusilade. 
The caravan, caught between 
the fire of the men from the 
mountains on its left flank and 
the men of the escort on its 
right, was the only vulnerable 
object in the landscape; it 
sought safety by disintegrating 
into its component parts. 

The camels, the pack-mules 
and the led horses scattered 
in panic-stricken flight to the 
four points of the compass ; 
the droshkys and the fourgons 
broke into a trot, then a canter, 
then a gallop, and made to 
tear across the five miles that 
intervened between the scene 


of the attack and the safety 
of the next village. But the 
brigands—for brigands they 
were—were not to be denied 
the most promising part of 
their loot ; a small party broke 
away from the main body and 
headed the fleeing vehicles. The 
charvadars and the foot-pas- 
sengers who had been left 
behind by the wholesale stam- 
pede coalesced as does a flock 
of frightened sheep and made 
a huddled forlorn group in 
the middle of the scene of 
devastation: they knelt or 
lay prostrate in the dust of 
the road in attitudes of terri- 
fied supplication, and I could 
imagine, if I could not hear, 
the heart-rending appeals to 
Allah and the twelve Imams 
to save the faithful from the 
blood-thirsty unbelievers. Far, 
far -across the plain a little 
moving column of dust con- 
cealed the galloping flight of the 
caravan’s Cossack escort. 
Meanwhile the Armenian had 
burst into a wail of lamen- 
tation. What, before God, 
would become of him now? 
Why had he not, as his good 
friend Vakarian had counselled, 
spent the extra forty tomans 
and gone by the sea-route ? 
Oi! oi! what was forty— 
or four hundred—tomans if he 
was to have his throat slit by 
these accursed Mazanderanis ! 
In all his plaint there was no 
mention of his new wife, whom 
I had last observed clinging in 
a desperation of terror to the 
sides of her pannier as her 
mule carried her at full gallop 
straight into the arms of the 
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objects of her frightened hus- 
band’s maledictions. 

The dervish, on the other 
hand, philosophically sipped his 
tea; if he had had as much 
knowledge of the bywords of 
the West as he had of the 
proverbs of the East he would 
have summed up the com- 
placency of his own position in 
the eight words—you can’t 
take the breeks off a Hieland- 
man.’ As it was, he said to 
the Armenian with contemptu- 
ous reassurance— 

“ Have no fear. It is enough 
for the Mazanderanis that they 
get loot: they will not kill 


save with good cause.” 

“ But,” said I, ‘‘ what of the 
escort? If, perchance, a Maz- 
anderani had been killed by a 
stray bullet, what then ? ” 

“ All men know that the 
Cossacks when they see a way 


open for flight do not shoot to 
kill. And lest the Sahib had 
been tempted to shed blood in 
defence of his goods, I turned 
him aside from the road to 
drink tea and witness this 
thing from afar.” 

“ Blast your impertinence ! ” 
I cried in English, and went 
on in the vernacular, ‘‘ So thou 
also art in the plot!” 

“Without doubt, Excel- 
lency !’’ he replied truculently. 
“ And there is less profit for 
Danil Khan in a murdered 
English officer than in the 
ransom of one living. But 
perhaps the Presence did not 
observe the tobacco-seller from 
whom I, thy slave, bought a 
pipe of smoke while we tarried 
at Turkmanchai for the mid- 
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day meal. From him thy 
slave had intelligence: thug 
did I know when to draw thee 
aside from the road, and thug 
also will it be made know 
to Danil Khan that thou ar 
of the caravan.” 

I untethered my horse from 
the door of the chai-khana, 
jumped into the saddle and 
wheeled him in the direction 
whence we had come. We 
were as yet but twelve mile 
from Turkmanchai, and if J] 
could regain the caravanserai 
there it was unlikely that 
Danil Khan’s men would think 
it worth the risk and trouble 
of following me: their tactics 
would be, I was sure, to get 
away a8 quickly as they could 
with their loot and any valuable 
prisoners that they had in 
hand. I had observed them 
go through the looted baggage 
with the exemplary expedition 
acquired of long practice, dis- 
card the unwieldy unprofitable 
stuff and load the rest on the 
recaptured pack-mules for the 
long, difficult trek across the 
Elburz passes to their lair on 
the southern slopes. 

As I wheeled my horse, the 
Dervish looked up and said 
with insolent politeness— 

** And whither does the Sahib 
carry away his presence ? ” 

“ What in Jehannum is that 
to thee?’ I cried over my 
shoulder as I galloped off. 

I had been going for perhaps 
six hundred yards when I 
became uncomfortably aware 
of the whip-cracking of rifle 
bullets about my head. I 
looked round: six men were 
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galloping after me, shooting 
from the saddle. Yet I felt 
tolerably safe ; I thought they 
would not kill or wound me 
by design; they would hope 
I would surrender and not 
risk such an apparently uneven 
struggle. I started to think 
rapidly: I had my revolver— 
useless at that range and 
merely provocative ; my little 
Arab pony was game, but not 
for a ten-mile gallop. What 
should I do? ... My pony 
answered the question for me 
when he stumbled over a deep 
rut in the road ; I was thrown 
heavily, felt for an instant an 
excruciating pain in my right 
shoulder as it struck the hard 
earth, and then remembered no 
more. 


When I regained conscious- 


ness it was night. I was lying 
on a bed of carpet saddle-bags 
and covered with a sheepskin 
coat. The cold was intense ; 
around me in the darkness I 
could make out sleeping forms, 
and could hear the loud mad 
rushing of a mountain torrent 
and the champing of picketed 
horses. Beyond the immediate 
cirele I could distinguish against 
the stars great mountain peaks 
that looked black as the pit. 
Evidently I was in a camp on 
the passes. My shoulder still 
pained me, but I could feel 
that it had been bandaged, 
and with some skill; my head 
ached as though the joints of 
my skull were in pieces. I 
tried to turn. round to alter my 
position, but the effort caused 
me to exclaim with pain. As 
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I cried out, one of the prone 
figures near me rose and came 
over to me— 

** And does Monsieur le Capi- 
taine now experience any less 
discomfort ? ” said a voice in 
French. 

“Who are you ? ’ I answered 
wearily. 

“IT am His Excellency’s 
physician. Does monsieur 
think I could assist him in any 
way, please ? ” 

“Help me to turn on my 
side, then; I suppose my 
collar-bone is broken ? ” 

“ But, yes, unfortunately, 
and if you can consent to 
remain a8 you are, it would 
greatly assist its recovery.” 

I felt a hand steal down my 
arm and draw up my sleeve, 
then the prick of a needle, and 
I sleepily asked— 

** And who is His Excellency 
who keeps a private phy- 
sician ? ” 

“Comment! Who but His 
Excellency Danil Khan of the 
White Army of Mazanderan ? ” 

At this sententious descrip- 
tion of the villain who was the 
cause of all my misfortunes, 
I fell back again into sense- 
lessness. 

When I awoke again it was 
once more night ; but I was now 
lying on a comfortable bed in 
a room. I sat up to take 
stock of my bodily condition ; 
my head felt whole again, and 
my shoulder, though stiff, had 
ceased to pain me. In the dim 
light cast by a kerosene lamp 
I made out the sparse furnish- 
ings. A woollen Kashan car- 
pet—of beautiful design and 
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priceless worth —covered the 
boarded floor; on the walls 
were more rugs, of silk, judging 
by the sheen. Besides the 
bed, the only article of furni- 
ture was an inlaid mother-of- 
pearl table at my elbow. On 
this was an earthen jar of 
water and a glass, and my 
own wrist-watch. I looked at 
the time ; it was half-past ten. 

Through the open window 
of the room came the sound of 
music. I listened. A tenor 
voice was singing the old Rus- 
sian ballad, ‘Stenka Razin,’ a 
lugubrious tale of the deeds 
of some long dead Cossack 
bandit chief; the accompani- 
ment was strummed out on a 
balalaika. 

I got up from my bed, 
walked shakily to the window 
and looked out. A moon had 
just risen above tall poplars in 


a garden, and shone brightly 
upon a strange scene in a 
paved courtyard below me. 
In the centre of the court a 
fountain played out of and 


into a sunken pool. On a 
raised terrace opposite, an im- 
mense red-haired man sat in 
a Rurki camp-chair (probably 
loot from the effects of some 
other unfortunate officer, I re- 
flected). On his right hand 
sat a small rat-faced individual, 
in whom I thought I recognised 
my physician of the night 
before ; on his left hand sat a 
grey-haired old gentleman, nod- 
dingly on the verge of a drunken 
sleep. Each was dressed in 
the costume of the Russian 
Cossacks—the waisted skirted 
upper garment with its chest 
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trappings of embroidered 
pouches, the long wide trouser 
and the soft leather top-bootg, 
Only the tall man was armed; 
the butt of an automatic glinted 
wickedly from a holster at his 
belt. All were smoking long 
thin Russian cigarettes, half 
tobacco, half tube. Rat-face 
smoked with the finnicky man- 
nerisms of a drawing-room 
dandy ; Red-head would take 
two or three puffs, then quench 
the glowing end, only to light 
another after five seconds ; but 
the old man failed to keep his 
alight—wasting, in the attempt, 
match after match with the 
obstinate pertinacity of intoxi- 
cation. On a _ brass-topped 
table beside the red - haired 
man were two black bottle 
that I knew at a_ glance 
for mine—part of a case of 
genuine fifteen-year-old Dew 
of Tyrone, that had been the 
only article in my ravished 
kit to which I attached the 
smallest value. One of these 
was empty and the other but 
half full. As I watched, Red- 
head turned to Rat-face, prof 
fering the bottle; Rat-face 
waved a well-bred deprecating 
hand in a gesture of refusal. 
Red-head, still holding aloft 
the bottle, turned to the old 
man, thought better of it and 
poured out a generous helping 
into his own glass. It was 
evident that Red-head, unlike 
Grey-beard, was no stranger # 
Irish whisky, and that Rat 
face was a respecter of its 
potency. Meanwhile the mu& 
icians on the terrace oppe 
site the group, and just below 
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my window, droned on the 
mournful story of the deeds of 
‘Stenka Razin.’ 

Suddenly Red-head clutched 
the bottle and brought it down 
with a clang on the brass table ; 
the music stopped—as when a 
gramophone record is switched 
off in the middle. Then the 
big man roared— 

“Mother of God! Did anni- 
body ever hear such a bleating 
and a keening? “Tis as bad as 
the ‘come-all-ye’s’ on the 
Dublin quays itself! ... 
Come, Ghulam Hussein” (he 
went on in Persian), “ bring 
forth the dancing girls ; I would 
hear some music less like to the 
yowling of your Mazanderan 
jackals by the light of a summer 
moon. Ivan Nikolaivich ” (this 
to one of the two balalaika 
players), “le chant irlandais !”’ 

Ivan Nikolaivich bowed, 
and I awaited expectantly the 
new experience of one of Ire- 
land’s patriotic tunes played 
by two Russians on a Persian 
balcony. What was it to be ? 
“The Shan Van Vogt’? ‘ The 
Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls’ ?—too doleful, I thought ; 
then perhaps ‘The Wearin’ of 
the Green ’ ? 

Ivan Nikolaivich raised his 
hand in a signal to his fellow 
performer. With a downward 
swing he struck a chord, and 
the pair were off in a wild 
helter-skelter in rapid waltz- 
time that set the feet of the 
three men tap - tap - tapping. 
I connected the melody with 
some far-away past visit to a 
Dublin music-hall; but could 
I put to it the elusive words! 
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Then from a door just below 
me there tripped on to the 
terrace four scantily clad girls 
and began to dance. Now 
singly, now arm-in-arm, now 
in couples, they danced in some 
wild fandango invented by God 
knows whom. Faster, faster, 
faster came the urging balalai- 
kas, and then at a sign from 
Ivan Nikolaivich the girls 
started in chorus— 


“Ye may travel from here to the 
County Kildare, 
From Drogheda down to Mac- 
room, 
But where would ye see 
A foine widow like me ? 
Biddy Mulligan the pride of the 
Coom’, 
Mind that ! 
Biddy Mulligan, the pride of the 


Coom’.” 


The ‘ w’s’ and the ‘ wh’s’ were 
all ‘v’s’; the ‘th’s’ were 
‘t’s’; the vowels had a quaint 
unEnglish and unIrish fulness; 
only the ‘gh’ of ‘ Drogheda’ 
was homely in the guttural 
heartiness of the native Doric. 
But the words were unmistak- 
able. Again and again the 
chorus shrilled out till the red- 
haired man, weary of the enter- 
tainment, again thumped his 
whisky bottle maul and dis- 
missed the performers. As the 
girls returned to the house, 
old Grey-beard staggered from 
his chair with a brutish leer 
and made to cross the court- 
yard in pursuit; he stumbled 
on the terrace and fell with a 
splash in the pool of the 
fountain. Rat-face and Red- 
head fished him out, and Ghu- 
lam Hussein took him in charge 
—wet, sobered, but unhurt. 
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Rat-face wiped his fingers fas- 
tidiously on a showy handker- 
chief ; Red-head grunted some- 
thing I could not hear; the 
two sat down again in the 
moonlight and started to talk, 
evidently on business of some 
importance. I turned and went 
back to bed, wondering what 
the next day had in store for 
me. 


A soft-footed Persian was 
my first visitor the following 
morning. He brought me for 
breakfast a bowl of ‘ mast’ 
(thick curds of sour milk known 
by various names as a staple 
article of food to all the pas- 
toral people of the Orient), 
two eggs, a pile of thin Mu- 
hammedan bread, butter from 
the fat of a sheep’s tail, a jar 
of honey and the unfailing 
samovar. Close on his heels 
came Rat-face of the night 
before—sleek, suave, scented. 

“Ah! M’sieur le Capitaine ! 
We feel better, yes? And the 
shoulder ? ” 

We discussed for a few min- 
utes my aches and pains, and 
he pronounced me already 
three-quarters a fit man again. 

“In two or three more days, 
m’sieur, the arm will be com- 
pletely well. Meanwhile His 
Excellency presents his com- 
pliments and wishes to have 
the honour of waiting upon 
m’sieur. Perhaps when m’sieur 
has finished his repast he will 
be so good as to’ summon 
Muhammed Ali”... (he 
waved a well-manicured hand 
in the direction of the adjoin- 
ing room); “he will inform 
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His Excellency, when m’sieur 
wishes, that m’sieur will receive 
him.” 

I assented, and the doctor 
bowed himself out. 

I allowed a good half-how 
to elapse before sending 4 
message to Danil Khan that 
I was ready to see him. 

First a servant appeared, 
placed a camp-chair by the 
foot of my bed and withdrew. 
Then came Danil Khan hin- 
self. Never, I think, have I 
seen such a fine figure of a 
man. He stood six feet five 
at least and was built in pro- 
portion, but he moved with a 
quiet powerful grace, with no 
awkwardness or confining sense 
of his own huge bulk. His 
hair was the bright glittering 
tint of polished copper, and 
his complexion—like the skins 
of so many fair people—had 
fought the burn of the sm 
and preserved all its own 
northern freshness. His Cos- 
sack dress set him off to the 
very best advantage. 

He began in French—in halt- 
ing execrable French— 

“Good day, Captain O'Neill. 
I come to welcome you to my 
little home in the mountains, 
and to wish you a speedy 
return to good health.” 

“T thank you,” I answered 
drily in English. “ But I'm 
wondering whether it is for 
me or for my Dew of Tyrone 
that you have the warmest 
welcome. To see you at that 
bottle last night it looked 28 
though. you’d never touched 4 
drop of decent stuff for twenty 
years at least. And I dont 
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like your rendering of ‘ Mrs 
Mulligan,’ not one bit. It’s too 
exotic altogether ! ” 

“ By the bones of St Columb- 
kille!”’ he replied (I was to 
learn more of his strange oaths 
in the days that followed), 
“you're the first man I’ve 
met these two years that knew 
either the taste of Irish whisky 
or the tune of that ould come- 
all-ye! Here, give me your 
hand—although maybe it is 
an insult to history for an 
O'Donnell to be shaking hands 
with an O’Neill.” 

I took the offered hand, 
fearful for the consequences 
to my damaged bones—counted 
it to him for a good deed that 
he was gentle as a kitten, 
and said— 

“So His Excellency Danil 
Khan is an O'Donnell, is he ? 


A Donegal O’Donnell, I sup- 


pose?” (Among us in Ulster 
the red O’Donnells are tra- 
ditionally of Donegal.) 

“An O'Donnell! A Donegal 
O’Donnell!! Holy Patrick, 
would you listen to the man! 
Sure I’m The O’Donnell of 
Tir-Conail himself ! ” 

If my host looked for 
dramatic effects from this an- 
houncement, I am afraid he 
was disappointed. What I had 
seen and heard of the orgies 
of the night before had pre- 
pared me for the discovery 
that he was an Irishman. But 
whether he was an O’Donnell 
or a Murphy, an O’Flaherty or 
an O’Kelly, did not intrigue 
me much. That he should 
claim to be the head of the 
O’Donnells was of little more 
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interest. We have, in Ireland, 
people up and down the country 
who claim to be ‘ The ’ this and 
‘The’ that, although the old 
Gaelic titles have lost all the 
meaning that they ever had. 
In our own clan more sense 
has been displayed; there is 
no impoverished vagabond of 
whom I have ever heard that 
sets up to be ‘The O’Neill’ ; 
primacy in the name is claimed 
by a Peer of the United King- 
dom of unimpeachable Saxon 
descent, and I suppose his 
claim is a8 good as that of 
anyone else, for it was the 
Gaelic custom that whoever 
held the clan lands should bear 
the clan name. 

I did not dispute O’Donnell’s 
right to the title, however, but 
said, with some bitterness, re- 
membering my Dew of 
Tyrone— 

*Tt’s not much use me ask- 
ing how you know I am an 
O’Neill, for I suppose you’ve 
been through my kit with a 
fine comb.” 

“Aye! And barring that 
case of whisky, divil the thing 
did I find more precious than 
you're ever likely to get on a 
wandering tinker of an Irish- 
man on his travels. But what 
would you be doing in these 
parts anniway? ‘Tis a far cry 
from Mazanderan to the old 
castle of Dungannon.” 

* Only a step or two nearer 
than Gweedore or the Rosses ! ” 
I retorted. 

“Och! all right!” he 
laughed. “Don’t be thinking 
I’m trying to cross-examine 
you about King George’s busi- 
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ness. But seeing that the 
two of us are by way of being 
neighbours at home, it would 
hardly be decent for me not to 
be displaying a wee bit of 
interest in you, now would 
it?” 

He moved to the door, and 
went on— ; 

“ Koutousov — that’s my 
Physician-in-Ordinary that you 
saw this morning—is after tell- 
ing me it'll be a day or two 
yet before you're fit to take 
to the road again, so we have 
plenty of time to be talking.” 


“But I’m feeling quite fit 
again already.” 

“Well, then, you might like 
to be getting up and looking 
about you a bit. Koutousoy 
will show you round; he used 
to be in the service of one of 
those Russian Grand Dukes, so 
he has all the tricks of all the 
trades. And he talks French, 
but I keep telling him he talks 
it damned badly, for I have 
the divil’s own job to under. 
stand him. And now I must 
be away and looking after the 
affairs of state.” 


Ii. 


It is said of the ancient 
Assyrians that when an im- 
portant question of public pol- 
icy was to be decided, it was 


the custom of the privy coun- 
cillors to debate the matter 
when they were drunk and 
then to debate it again when 
they had sobered ; if the same 
conclusion was arrived at, they 
assumed that that conclusion 
was unassailable. 

On this analogy, by setting 
down such of my host’s remin- 
iscences a8 he told me by the 
whisky-laden evenings and re- 
peated by sober daylight, I 
am recording no more than the 
story of the former life and 
adventures of Shaun Sarsfield 
O’Donnell, ‘ The O’Donnell.’ 

He was born in the pen- 
insula of Innishowen about 
fifty years ago. His mother 
intended him for the priest- 
hood, three of her five daughters 
already incarcerated among the 


Poor Clares not being deemed 
by that devout woman to be 
sufficient return to God from 
her half-dozen children. But 
his father—half Protestant by 
birth, wholly Protestant by 
temperament—had other views; 
even on his death-bed and at 
the risk of journeying to Pur- 
gatory unfortified by the holy 
rites, he had obtained from the 
frightened but complaisant boy, 
and extorted from his weeping 
and unwilling wife, a promise 
that Shaun should not become 
@ priest. 

Shaun was then fourteen and 
had learned all that the master 
of the National School at Cul- 
daff could teach him. For the 
next three years the priests m 
Londonderry took him in hand, 
and did their best to eradicate 
any germs of respect or affection 
for the British connection that 
a soldier father or a fractionally 
heretical ancestry might have 
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planted. In the main they 
succeeded, and after Shaun had 
completed a course of engin- 
eering at the Royal College of 
Science in Dublin, he resolved 
that no patriotic young Irish- 
man could decently earn his 
bread and butter in an Ireland 
bowed down under the weight 
of English oppression. 

He therefore decided to try 
his fortune in South America, 
and was lucky enough to secure 
a post on the staff of a large 
Chilian Railway; he built a 
bridge or two in the Andes, 
feats of engineering that are 
world-famous, but after four 
or five years he tired of the life 
and shifted to Australia. Two 
years a8 an engineer on a gold 
mine showed him all he wanted 
to see of the Antipodes—“ ’Tis 
a grand country but the gamb- 
ling would be the end of me” 
—he had lost the savings of 
the work of months in one 
unlucky stake on a doped 
horse that was a ‘ cert ’ for the 
Melbourne Cup. Then he 
worked his passage vid Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco to 
Chicago; but he hated it, 
the City of Pork Packers— 
“Sure there isn’t a mountain 
or a bit of a hill within thirty 
miles of the place that you 
wouldn’t be ashamed to men- 
tion in the same breath even 
with your own wee whinny 
knowes in the Tyrone Sper- 
tins.” After a month or two 
New York claimed him, the 
lodestone of all the wandering 
Irish, and here he worked first 
a8 a tram-conductor, then as a 
consulting engineer to a firm 
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of building contractors, and 
finally, getting mixed up with 
the Irish politicians, he was 
able to retire altogether from 
active labour and live on the 
easy money of his newest 
trade. 

August 1914 found him still 
in North America. But the 
war had no interest for him ; 
for he had no loyalties in such 
a quarrel. As the months 
went on he found himself 
growing rich, caught up as he 
was—without effort and almost 
without desire—on the earliest 
ripples of that tidal wave of 
prosperity which was the first 
transatlantic reaction to the 
earthquake in Europe. Then 
by the middle of 1915 he was 
seized with a nostalgia for the 
heather and the rivers of Done- 
gal. He packed up and took 
passage, and landed at Liver- 
pool. On the night of his 
arrival he soon found himself 
in the bar of his hotel— 

“There was a wee rat of a 
fellow from Ballymena there, 
who had crossed over from 
New York on the same boat 
as myself and had soured my 
stomach with his talk of what 
his cousins and his second 
cousins were doing to win the 
Great War—I was put to the 
pin of my collar time and again 
not to be hitting him. Him- 
self, he was agent for some of 
the big linen mills and was 
making a nice penny out of 
England’s troubles. This night 
he had taken maybe one or 
two more than his usual ration, 
for he suddenly turns round 
on me and he says: ‘ And look 
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at that big strong man there 
that should be in khaki instead 
of drinking himself stupid at 
public-house bars.’ Now I 
didn’t want to be making a 
scene in front of all the people 
that was there and starting to 
talk a lot of balderdash about 
the rights of Ireland and the 
Irish, that would have been 
popular enough in a New York 
liquor-joint but wouldn’t just 
have carried the same convic- 
tion among the lot of young 
officers that was in the hotel 
bar. And anyway, ten or 
fifteen years abroad had made 
me take a wee bit different 
view of the Irish question, and 
what satisfied old John Red- 
mond and the rest of them— 
though divil the lot I knew 
about it—seemed good enough 
for me; so I just turned to 
the wee Ballymena packman 
and I says: ‘ There was never 
yet a man insinuated that an 
O’Donnell was frightened of a 
fight and got off withit. Even 
though you do look a bit on 
the light side for cannon-fodder 
yourself, will you come down 
the town in the morning and 
we'll make King George a 
present of the two of us?’ 
And what with the surprise 
and the drink and the laughs 
of the others that were round 
about, he was that taken aback 
that he couldn’t draw out, so 
he puts a bold face on it, 
thumps his glass on the table, 
throws out his chest like a 
courting wood-pigeon and yells : 
‘I will, by heavens.’ We were 
held to it, the two of us; and 
the next day down we went 
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to the Recruiting Office. Him 
they wouldn’t take, for he 
had a crooked breast-bone or 
something, and for all I know 
he is still hawking his linen, 
But that’s how J joined the 
British Army.”’ 

He had stipulated, O’Don- 
nell, that he should not be 
enlisted in an infantry bat- 
talion, for his tallness would 
have given him no chance in 
a trench, so he had been 
posted to a battery of a brigade 
of armoured cars then in pro- 
cess of formation. ‘‘ The Com- 
mander was a big lath of a 
man, as tall as myself and a 
terrible dandy. There was a 
new draft of us sent down to 
some place near London, and 
the first morning that he came 
out to inspect us on parade he 
points at me and says: ‘ Ches- 
terton, who is that tall man?’ 
The Chief Petty Officer told 
him who I was, and it finished 
up by me being made the 
Commander’s orderly, for, being 
a big figure of a man himself, 
he liked having big men about 
him. And that was a job, if 
you like! Half of the best- 
looking women in London was 
head over ears in love with 
him, and here was I, with 
King George paying me three 
shillings a day to scatter his 
enemies, trapesing up and down 
Mayfair and Knightsbridge m 
a great big Rolls Royce motor- 
car delivering bunches of flowers 
and boxes of sweets for all the 
world like an apprentice to 
the grocery trade. When ! 
wasn’t doing that I was carry- 
ing notes to the War Office or 
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the Admiralty beseeching a 
Minister of State, for the love 
of God, to sack some officious 
wee slip of a lieutenant at the 
Ordnance that had refused to 
give the Commander maybe an 
issue of two or three dozen 
blankets without a proper 
indent.” 

But this could not go on 
for ever, and one day the 
battery was ordered to Russia. 
That was about the middle of 
1916. They landed at Arch- 
angel, and after months of 
wrestling with Russian incom- 
petence found themselves on 
the Galician front, attached 
with the rest of the brigade to 
a Russian Cavalry Division. 
They were mixed up in a few 
inconclusive skirmishes with 
Austrian outposts, but had 
seen very little serious fighting 
when the outbreak of the 
Revolution sent them scamper- 
ing for safety. 

Then their Hegira began: 
“Petersburg was the seat of 
all the worst of the troubles, 
so we couldn’t go north; it 
would have been a great foolish- 
ness to have walked west 
straight into the hands of the 
Austrians; so it was either 
south to the Caucasus or east 
to Siberia. And as Siberia 
had a far-away sort of sound 
and the Caucasus was more 
than half-way to Baghdad, we 
turned the noses of the cars 
for the south and started for 
Baku. “Iwas one comfort that 
the one commodity that there 
was no shortage of in that big 
country was petrol, and as 
long as we were willing to pay 
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we got all we wanted. It 
would be about the middle of 
1918 that the battery reached 
Baku, over there on the other 
side of the Caspian ; and, man, 
but it was glad I was to get a 
rest for a day or two after all 
the hurrying and scurrying. 
And what’s more . . . divil the 
drop of drink had passed my 
lips for weeks ! ” 

This forced abstention had 
been O’Donnell’s undoing. One 
night he had succumbed to the 
blandishments of one of the 
sirens that then filled the Rus- 
sian ports, and had started off 
on a peripatetic orgy in the 
underworld of Baku with the 
same light-hearted irresponsi- 
bility as he would have under- 
taken a round of the public- 
houses in Dublin. But when 
he had drunk more vodka than 
would have been good for two 
and washed it down with the 
insidiously deceptive Caucasian 
wine, he found no good Samari- 
tan to help him home to bed, 
and he lay down in a drunken 
stupor in the den where he had 
drunk his latest drink. And 
while he slept, Baku indulged 
in one of her overnight revolu- 
tions: she had gone to bed 
White, she woke up Red. And 
a Turkish army hammered at 
her gates. The battery had 
hurriedly embarked on a com- 
mandeered ship and was by 
then on the way across the 
Caspian to Enzeli in Persia, 
and a stale-drunk Irish Petty 
Officer wandered along the 
wharves demanding from 
terror-stricken seafarers a pas- 
sage to a Persian port. 
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At last he found the skipper 
of a Turcoman sailing ship 
willing to carry him to Meshed- 
i-sar, which, if not the destina- 
tion of his battery, was at all 
events Persia and safer than 
a Bolshevik Baku. The ship 
was small, the inclement Cas- 
pian behaved according to its 
reputation, the food that was 
offered him was superlatively 
of the quality that assists the 
sea in its foul work, and it was 
a sorry O’Donnell that crawled 
up the sandy beach of Meshed- 
i-sar at the end of a three days’ 
passage. 

He had some money still 
left, though not enough to 
last him long, but he got food 
and shelter in the house of a 
Russian merchant, where Kout- 
ousov the doctor—fied from 
the Red Terror in Astrakhan a 
few weeks earlier—had already 
found asylum. And it was 
lucky that the doctor was 
there, for O’Donnell had fallen 
ill of virulent malaria, and for 
weeks had hovered between 
this world and the next. 

When he began to get well 
again, he reflected on his situa- 
tion. “Sure I didn’t know 
then that there was a British 
army just a hundred and fifty 
miles away across the moun- 
tains; and even if I had 
known, and tramped over to 
join them, do you think some 
stiff old ramrod of a Major 
presiding at a court-martial 
would have believed any story 
told him by me—a man that 
the battery would long ago 
have posted as a deserter ? 
So, thinks I, I'll stay here 
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where I am, and if a lad with 
my muscles and brains can’t 
pick up a decent living, hon- 
estly or dishonestly, among 
these poor savages, it’s dead 
I’d deserve to be anyway.” 
So he had stayed. 

It was an odd circumstance 
that had started him off on 
his career of banditry. One 
day Koutousov and he had 
borrowed ponies and rifles and 
moved out into the jungle 
intending to shoot wild pig. 
A herd had broken cover and 
had dashed off from clearing 
to clearing, pursued by the 
pair of them, who took snap 
shots as they could. Quite 
unexpectedly they emerged into 
@ ride that served as a road 
from the coast through the 
forest to one of the inland 
villages. A hundred yards 
away they saw a small com- 
pany of travellers with half a 
dozen pack-mules. At the sight 
of the two armed men the 
travellers vanished into the 
thickets of the roadside with 
cries of fear and abandoned 
the mules and their burdens 
to the innocent causes of their 
discomfiture. Evidently the 
travellers had mistaken the 
hunters either for a gang of 
robbers or for the advance- 
guard of the Bolshevik army 
that was then daily expected 
to make a descent on the coast 
of North Persia. 

Neither  Koutousov nor 
O’Donnell was at that time 
so affluent that he could afford 
to throw away any opportunity 
of fortifying his financial re- 
sources, nor was the standard 
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of either of them so nice that 
he had any qualms of con- 
science about taking this provi- 
dential chance. “‘ But it wasn’t 
much of a haul. Tis true there 
was a bag of silver—about three 
hundred tomans, and welcome 
enough to two poor creatures 
like us that were down nearly 
to their last halfpenny—but 
the rest of the stuff was nothing 
but stinking pelts of stone- 
martens, valuable enough may- 
be in Dublin at a Grafton 
Street shop, but divil the bit of 
good to us there.” 

They had kept the money 
and hidden the skins against a 
future opportunity of disposing 
of them. But the adventure 
was profitable not so much for 
the loot that it had yielded as 
because it had been the birth 
of the big idea. Koutousov 
and he had talked it over; 
for a fortnight they had talked 
of nothing else, and the plan 
had been evolved. 

At that time every ship that 
put into a Persian port on the 
Caspian decanted its two or 
three fleeing White Russians ; 
these unfortunates — without 
food, without money, without 
friends, without hope— were 
ready to lend themselves to 
any venture that promised 
them a chance of existence. 
By discriminating picking and 
careful sifting, O'Donnell, who 
had constituted himself leader, 
soon collected thirty or forty 
willing subordinates, chosen for 
their youth, their courage and 
their indifference to hardship. 
Only one of them was over 
forty; that was old Grey- 
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beard. “I knew that once we 
were in the business on a big 
scale I would want a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that 
grey-bearded old ruffian, Ves- 
sotsky, was once the Manager 
of a Russian bank in Tiflis. 
Although you daren’t trust a 
good-looking woman within 
a mile of him, he’s honest 
enough other ways and there’s 
nobody knows more about the 
ways of money in the East.” 

When all the arrangements 
were complete, O’Donnell had 
cast about for a suitable head- 
quarters and finally picked on 
the house where I had been 
brought. This was a disused 
palace reputed to Shah Abbas, 
who, if all the ancient monu- 
ments in North Persia attrib- 
uted to him were of his found- 
ation, must have been a great 
builder indeed. 

The house lay in the depth 
of the forest near the head of 
one of the high valleys that 
cleave the Caspian slopes of 
the Elburz; on three sides it 
was guarded by the mountains, 
and the passes across were 
known only to the swallows and 
the mountain goats, and to the 
bandits themselves. To the 
south the forest sloped away— 
terrace by terrace—to the flat 
strip of marshy jungle at the 
sea’s edge one hundred miles 
away: that way paths were 
few, tortuous and difficult to 
find. The name of the place 
was Takht-i-Suleiman ; and it 
was there, they said, that old 
Shah Abbas used to retire 
from the formality of majesty 
and indulge his well-concealed 
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foibles for delights forbidden 
by the Prophet. But for gen- 
erations it had been abandoned 
to the lizards, and its ex- 
istence was almost legendary. 
If the building had been dilapi- 
dated when the bandits came to 
it, mud and timber—used with 
the come-easy skill of the 
builders of the East—had re- 
stored it to habitability. It 
was no larger than a fair-sized 
country house in England, but 
housed comfortably O’Donnell 
himself, three or four dozen 
members of his band and his 
personal retainers. 

From this spot he was within 
easy reach across the moun- 
tains of one of the greatest 
of the trade routes of the 
Orient, the road that goes 
eastward from Teheran; at 
the same time, he was in a 
position safe from pursuit, safe 
almost from molestation, unless 
the Persian Government should 
take the unprecedented course 
of sending an expedition against 
him. 
When I came into his clutches 
he had plied his trade for more 
than two prosperous years. 
Everything was fish that came 
into his net. Merchandise, as 
well a8 money, was appro- 
priated; and not the least 
elaborate part of his organ- 
isation were his arrangements 
for turning tea, silk, furs and 
carpets into cash, and for its 
transfer to Europe: this was 
old Vessotsky’s province, but 
the details of the arrangements 
were not disclosed to me. 

In spite of the vast sums 
that must have been consumed 
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by bribes, hush-money and 
baksheesh of all sorts (euphem- 
istically described by O’ Donnell 
as ‘ working costs ’), the profits 
of the enterprise were such 
that even the earnings of his 
last years in New York faded 
beside them into insignificance, 
** As well as a nice tidy wee sum 
in British Government stocks, 
there’s a good many thousands 
in the Credit Lying Easy in 
Paris just waiting for me to 
go and lift it. Another couple 
of years of this and I’m a 
wealthy man for life.” 

His plans for the future gave 
me some idea of the man’s 
real mentality. His brigandage 
was but a means to an end, 
and he contemplated that if 
‘trade’ continued good for a 
very short time longer he could 
turn to a less vicarious and 
just as profitable form of live- 
lihood. He saw in the dis- 
rupted state of Persia a chance 
for a man of resource and 
enterprise to do big things. 
The control of the Central 
Government over the outlying 
provinces was little more than 
nominal; at headquarters, 
peculation and corruption were 
rife; the pay of the army was 
months in arrear; the Shah— 
the last, as it was to be, of the 
Kajar dynasty—dissipated in 
the casinos of the Riviera the 
accumulated treasures of cen- 
turies of careful husbanding ; 
at Teheran, European diplo- 
mats squabbled with ghoulish 
indecency over the moribund 
Persian Empire. In each of 
the provinces the exactions of 
the Governor-General went o2 
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unhindered; the peasantry 
were ground down by arrogant 
rapacious tax-gatherers; for 
their payments they got no 
return in services or security ; 
highway robbery was such a 
common occurrence that the 
unmolested passage of a cara- 
van had become a nine days’ 
wonder. It was small wonder 
that the people had reached 
the point of despair when they 
were ready to rally solidly 
behind any strong man that 
would appear anywhere to make 
astand. The country cried out 
for vigorous government. A\l- 
ready, in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Gilan, all pretence of 
control from the Central Govern- 
ment had been thrown aside, 
and Kuchik Khan—a native 
political adventurer—had de- 
clared himself ruler. With him 
O’Donnell had already been in 
negotiation and his plans were 
nearly complete for the estab- 
lishment of an independent 
Republic of South Caspia, to 
embrace at the start the pro- 
vinces of Mazanderan and 
Gilan. 

These are the two provinces 
of Persia that are wealthiest 
in natural resources, and 
O’Donnell was fanatically en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities 
of developing their forests, their 
fisheries, their mines, their fer- 
he saw himself the 
dictator of a wealthy pros- 
perous State. But he could 
not afford to let his ambitious 
scheme risk shipwreck through 
& premature launch. Without 
capital, nothing could be done ; 
for roads, railways, bridges, 
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wharves and all the rest of it 
were wanted, and obviously 
none of the orthodox entre- 
preneurs would chance their 
thousands in such a doubtful- 
seeming enterprise. But he, 
O’Donnell, would find the capi- 
tal; and even if that capital 
had first to be amassed by a 
method of doubtful morality, 
was it not, nevertheless, for 
the ultimate good ? 

The early training of a youth 
in a Londonderry seminary had 
left its casuistical mark on the 
economics of the grown man. 


Whether it was out of regard 
for our common nationality, 
or owing to his appreciation of 
the well-known reluctance of 
British Governments to ransom 
any of their servants, or to the 
mellowing effects of my case of 
whisky, I do not know; but 
O’Donnell put no obstacle in 
the way of my departure as 
soon a8 my bruised shoulder 
had mended and I was fit to 
travel again. 

When I returned to Head- 
quarters at Kasvin, indecent 
unconcern was shown at my 
loss and reappearance, for, 
during the two weeks of my 
absence, a rapid decision for 
the evacuation of the British 
army from North Persia had 
been taken in face of a threat- 
ened advance of a ragged 
rabble of Red troops, and the 
misadventures of an obscure 
political became of little interest 
among the hundred and one 
activities of the bustle of de- 
parture. As far as His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government was 
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concerned, Persia was aban- 
doned to her fate; and, as I 
dropped down the passes to 
Mesopotamia and Home, I 
thought of O’Donnell and re- 
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flected that the one potential 
barrier to the realisation of 
his dream had most oppor- 
tunely and obligingly removed 
itself. 


IV. 


In the month of March about 
ten years later I spent a night 
in a large Liverpool hotel; I 
was leaving in the morning for 
Vancouver on my way to take 
up a consular post in China. 
After dinner I wandered into 
the lounge. 

It was the eve of the Grand 
National and the great room 
was filled with a chattering, 
laughing, excited throng: 
waiters bustled about perform- 
ing incredible feats of memory 
and sleight of hand with their 
orders; a jazz band in the 
corner blared out the latest 
dance success. In the crowd 
there were people that one 
recognised at first glance for 
the earnest professional racing 
men, common to every hotel 
in the country that boasts a 
racing track; there were just 
as obvious newspaper men; 
there were country gentlemen 
from Galway and Tipperary, 
from Antrim and Fermanagh, 
intent on enjoying every mo- 
ment of their one outing in 
the year; there were com- 
mercials who had skilfully ar- 
ranged their humdrum itinerary 
to synchronise their arrival in 
Liverpool with the big event ; 
there were women, young and 
old, well and _ ill-favoured, 
horsey and unhorsey—experi- 


enced to every degree in the 
lore of racing—some not quite 
sure if it was a steeplechase or 
a flat race that they were to 
see on the morrow, others who 
knew to an inch the height of 
every fence round the course; 
in short, there was every one 
of the motley types that only 
Liverpool in National week 
attracts. 

I sat at a table in a corner 
indolently studying the ani- 
mated scene. Suddenly, through 
a chink in the wall of noisy 
chatter, I heard a great voice 
roar out— 

“Mother of God, waiter! 
do you call that stuff whisky ? 
Take it away to hell out of 
this and bring me a glass of 
Dew of Tyrone.”’ 

I looked over to the table 
whence the voice came. It was 
O’Donnell. I swallowed the 
remains of a cup of coffee 
and went over to him. When 
I spoke he looked at a loss 
for a second or two, then he 
took my hand and bellowed— 

*“* By Saint Kevin’s Bed, if it 
isn’t wee Captain O'Neill!” 

He turned to his com- 
panion— 

“Martin, meet my friend 
Captain O’Neill, that I last saw 
when I was living in state ina 
palace of the Shah of Persia.” 
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The man to whom I was 
introduced had a professional 


air about him; I wondered 
if O'Donnell had acquired an- 
other private physician. But I 
presently learned that Martin 
was a Solicitor, not a doctor. 

It was a very different 
O’Donnell from the picturesque 
sinewy giant of Takht-i-Sulei- 
man. He had exchanged the 
romantic Cossack dress for a 
too well cut, and too flashy, 
suit of variegated checks ; his 
tie was just a little too colour- 
ful, and his large cameo pin 
and a big buttonhole of sweet 
violets struck a note that was 
all wrong; he was no longer 
the commanding, almost regal, 
figure whom it was possible 
to believe capable of any 
achievement: now he looked 
for all the world like an over- 
grown bookmaker’s clerk. His 
appearance, too, had deterio- 
rated ; he had put on flesh ; 
his cheeks puffed and were 
blotched with an unhealthy 
magenta; there were pouches 
under the eyes, which them- 
selves were streaked with blood- 
shot veinings and had at times 
an uncanny far-away look that 
was almost maniacal and was 
not good to see; his neck had 
thickened, and rolls of flesh 
protruded over the edges of 
his collar. Apoplectic, I said 
to myself. 

He, Martin and myself 
sat chatting, O’Donnell cross- 
questioning me about my doings 
since last we met. When I had 
told all there was to tell of an 
unadventurous ten years, I 
asked him for his story, and 
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he suggested that we should 
go upstairs to his private suite, 
where we should be quieter. 
As we moved down the hotel 
corridors and into the lift the 
deference with which O’Don- 
nell was treated by waiters, 
porters and lift-boys bordered 
on obsequiousness ; evidently, 
I reflected (knowing the ways 
of hotels), material prosperity 
had not deserted him. 

When we reached the private 
sitting-room, he left Martin 
and myself alone for a few 
minutes. Martin, I could see, 
was disturbed and uneasy about 
something ; searcely had 
O’Donnell left us when he 
began— 

“Do you know. O’Donnell 
well ? ” 

** No, I’m afraid I don’t.... 
But why do you ask ? ” 

I was unwilling to give away 
anything of his past activities, 
and I did not know how much 
Martin knew. 

* Oh, it’s all right,” went on 
Martin quickly. “I’ve heard 
all about the Dick Turpin 
business in Persia. But I’m 
worried about him; he has 
more or less placed his affairs 
in my hands, and he’s got a 
wild-cat scheme in his head 
now that I’ve done all I can 
to persuade him out of, but 
it’s no use.” He lowered his 
voice to a whisper. “It’s my 
belief he’s not sane.” 

I pondered a moment before 
IT replied— 

“That may be. But I don’t 
know that he could be mixed 
up in anything that looked 
much madder than that Per- 
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sian business, and he seems to 
have pulled out of that all 
right... .” 

“ But he’s heading straight 
for bankruptcy, man.” 

I shrugged my shoulders ; 
Martin impressed me as being 
too timid a spirit to appreci- 
ate schemes of the grandiose 
O’Donnell variety : 

“Personally I should be in- 
clined to worry less as his 
solicitor than if I were his 
doctor. Why, the man is quite 
obviously an apoplectic, and 
Irish whisky can’t be the best 
thing for that!” 

“T’ve taken it on myself to 
warn him about that too, but 
he simply laughs at me. He’s 
a bottle-a-day man now and 
increasing the dose. And then 
the excitement of thinking 
about this latest scheme of his 
is telling on him too.” 

* And what is this scheme— 
if you’re at liberty to tell 
me ? ” 

At that moment we heard 
heavy unsteady footsteps out- 
side in the hall. 

“Here he is,” said Martin. 
“Probably he’ll tell you him- 
self.” 

O’Donnell came in and mixed 
drinks. Martin took nothing, 
but I noticed that O’Donnell 
poured out a three-finger peg 
for himself and added scarcely 
any water. 

“So you want to hear how 
things finished up in Persia, 
do you?” he began. ‘“ Well, 
that won’t take long to tell. 
. . . After the British army 
left, we had a couple of years 
of the best of trade, and every- 
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thing was looking fine for the 
independent republic. But then 
things began to happen—things 
that I didn’t much like. First 
of all there was a revolution of 
some sort at Teheran, and 4 
fellow that used one time to 
walk up and down outside the 
Shah’s front door with a musket 
on his shoulder steals my 
thunder—bad scran to him !— 
and has himself made Shah of 
Persia. That would have been 
all right if the thing had 
stopped there, for God knows 
the country was big enough 
for the two of us. But nothing 
would do this fellow but he’d 
civilise the country, and the 
way he starts about it is by 
what he calls restoring law 
and order... not that we 
paid much attention to that 
at the beginning... we 
thought it was just another of 
the boys out on the make. But, 
by heavens, we were wrong! 
About a month after the new 
Shah had made his proclama- 
tion we started to loot a cara- 
van just about the spot where 


we picked you up . . . do you 
remember ? ”’ 

I indicated that I had indeed 
not forgotten. 


* And we got the surprise 
of our lives when the escort 
stood and sprayed us with 
machine-gun bullets most 
wickedly. Old Vessotsky was 
killed—a decent old fellow he 
was, God rest his soul !—but a 
divil for the women. Three 
of the other boys were wounded 
and captured ; them they took 
back to Teheran, cured them 
in hospital and then hanged 
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them off an old cart in the 
barrack square. But that 
wasn’t the worst ; they chased 
the rest of us with an aeroplane 
up over the passes, trying, I 
don’t doubt, to find out where 
we lay up. And then when I 
got news from some of my 
friends in Teheran that the 
Government weren’t play-act- 
ing but really meant business, 
I said to myself: ‘Shaun,’ 
says I, ‘it’s time this wee 
army of yours was demob- 
ilised and you back to Ireland ; 
itll be quieter there for a 
man of your attainments.’ So 
Koutousov and I held a council 
and voted unanimously for a 
get-away. We cleared out of 
Mazanderan, over into the Cau- 
casus, and then on to Con- 
stantinople. Koutousov, I left 
there; and how I worked my 
way back to these parts I 
won’t bother to tell you, for 
it wouldn’t be good for a young 
fellow that’s one of His Maj- 
esty’s Consuls to be worrying 
his brain about the ways of the 
bad men that deal in forged 
passports. Of course, when I 
got back I collected all the 
money that Vessotsky had 
placed for me and handed it 
over to Martin here. What 
with interest and what Martin 
alls ‘ appreciations,’ there’s all 
but half a million, and when it 
comes to a sum of that size 
there’s but one man to trust 
to be looking after it for you 
and that’s a good Presby- 
terian County Antrim solicitor 
—that is if you can find 
one,” he concluded with a 
great laugh and thumped 


Martin good-naturedly on the 
back. 

I wondered if O’Donnell was 
not going to tell me any more ; 
so far, nothing had emerged 
to account for Martin’s anxiety. 
I felt that it was up to me 
to give him an urge, so I said— 

* But what a pity you had 
to throw over your scheme for 
the Republic of South Caspia ! 
Even with half a million, a 
man who has led the active 
life that you have will be 
bored stiff if he has to spend 
the rest of his days in idleness.” 

O’Donnell sat up; during 
the recital of his story I had 
noticed nothing unusual in his 
face or manner. But now 
that insane look came again 
into his eyes. 

“‘ Martin,” he shouted, “‘ give 
me the map.” 

As Martin unrolled a large 
map, I wondered what new 
world O’Donnell had decided 
to conquer. I was astonished 
when I leant over the table 
and found myself looking, not 
at the circum-polar regions or 
the upper reaches of the Ama- 
zon, but at a prosaic one-inch- 
to-the-mile Ordnance Survey 
of the County of Donegal. 

“Do you see that?” said 
O’Donnell in a voice of almost 
terrifying intensity, as he 
pointed to the peninsula of 
Innishowen that divides Lough 
Swilly from Lough Foyle and 
contains the most northerly 
point in Ireland. I looked 
closer: a bold red line had 
been drawn across the narrow 
neck of land at the south of 
the peninsula, from the point 
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where the Northern Ireland 
boundary loses itself in Lough 
Foyle to the rough causeway 
that joins the island of Inch to 
the mainland. On the map 
were numerous coloured sym- 
bols that utterly mystified me. 

“What in the name of all 
the saints are you going to do 
in that benighted spot?” I 
asked. 

“Listen and I'll tell you,” 
answered O’Donnell. “I sup- 
pose you ve been taking enough 
interest in politics to know 
that there’s two Governments 
in the country of Ireland these 
times, one in the north and 
one in the south. They’ve 
got their Home Rule now, 
they that wanted it and they 
that wouldn’t have it at any 
price; and the divil mend 
them! But there, away far 
up, looking straight towards 
the North Pole itself, is the 
O’Donnells’ own wee peninsula 
of Innishowen. At the time 
of the settlement they wouldn’t 
have it in the north, so it was 
left in the south. And there 
it is—a stone’s-throw from 
Londonderry and hundreds of 
long miles from Dublin. ‘Tis 
an absurdity that no wise 
man can see without wanting 
to put an end to. But ’twould 
be a sin and a shame to take 
it away from a wheen of Dublin 
Jackeens that no sensible man 
would trust with the oversight 
of a litter of terrier pups, let 
alone a million or two of God’s 
creatures, just to hand it over 
to a pack of psalm-singing, 
tight-lipped black-mouths, like 
Martin here, that wouldn't let 
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a taste of good whisky past their 
lips for fear it might make them 
be forgetting for a minute that 
there are twenty shillings in 
the pound. But J’ take over 
Innishowen ... so I will! 
And who’s better entitled to 
it than The O’Donnell him- 
self?” He stopped on this 
note of challenge. 

“But how are you going to 
get it?’’ Lasked. ‘“‘ And what 
are you going to do with it 
when you have got it ?” 

“Do you think those fellows 
in Dublin are going to refuse 
an offer of three or four hun- 
dred thousand for a _ barren 
strip of No Man’s Land like 
Innishowen ? If the truth were 
known, they’d be damned glad 
to get rid of it, and they hold 
on to it just to spite the 
Northern Government from 
having it.... “Tis true,” he 
conceded, “there might be a 
wee bit of a complication with 
the Government in London. 
But,” he went on magnani- 
mously, “I’d be quite ready 
and willing to continue in 
membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations ; and as far 
as that’s concerned, they're 
not over-exacting these days 
about conditions.”’ 

“But .. .” I objected. 

‘And then,” he went on 
impatiently, “when I’m in 
proper legal possession, I'll turn 
the Principality of Innishowen 
into the finest money-making 
proposition you've ever heard 
of.” 

He went on to give me the 
details of his scheme. His ides 
was to attract to Innishowed 
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the wealthy, drinking, gamb- 
ling, sport-loving idlers of 
Britain and America—princi- 
pally of America. Moville was 
to become a regular port of call 
for the luxury liners; hotels 
were to be built; at Buncrana 
there would be a casino that 
would outrival Monte Carlo 
and Deauville ; a fleet of small 
yachts would be maintained for 
racing in the sheltered waters 
of Swilly; there would be 
well-stocked trout and salmon 
rivers, grouse moors and snipe 
bogs; he would lay out a 
racecourse and an aerodrome ; 
gambling would be unlimited ; 
drinking would be unrestricted ; 
he would make his own laws ; 
Innishowen would have a gov- 
ernment by Shaun O’Donnell 
for Shaun O’Donnell in the 
sole interests of his business as 
entertainer of millionaires ; and 
at last there would be a place 
where a man could enjoy him- 
self and his money, free of the 
stupid restrictions of a calvin- 
istic middle-class democracy. 

I was amazed as I heard the 
detail with which his plans had 
been worked out; and al- 
though I could see a hundred 
and one unsurmountable ob- 
stacles in the way of their 
accomplishment, I thought it 
politic to advance no more 
objections than might indicate 
an intelligent interest. For, 
by this time, O’Donnell was 
on the top of a wave of fren- 
sied enthusiasm and looked a 
dangerous man to cross. So I 
contented myself with asking 
questions to fill up gaps in his 
explanations-— 
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“But if you're going to 
spend three or four hundred 
thousand in the purchase of 
Innishowen, where are you go- 
ing to find the capital you want 
for your development ? ” 

“ Listen,” replied O’Donnell, 
in a tone suddenly lowered to 
a confidential note. ‘‘ Did you 
ever hear tell of a horse called 
Slieve Snaght ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t 
think I did.” 

“Well. ... Slieve Snaght 
is my horse”; he paused 
dramatically. ... ‘“‘ And he’s 
a born fencer; and he’s at 
forty to one in the betting, 
and there he’ll remain; and 
he'll win the ‘ National’ to- 
morrow—and half a million for 
me at the same time.” 

“But you don’t mean to 
say the Ring is going to let 
anyone back a horse to win 
half a million at odds of forty 
to one. I may not know much 
about racing, but that doesn’t 
sound like common-sense to 
me.” 

“Who ever said I was in- 
tending to back the horse ? 
But maybe — knowing little 
about racing—you'll never have 
heard tell, either, of the Dublin 
Sweepstake ?” he jeered with 
elaborate sarcasm. ... ‘ Oh, 
you have, then”... as I 
admitted holding a worthless 
ticket. ... “ Well, barring 
one only, every one of the 
twenty-five tickets that’s drawn 
Slieve Snaght is held in whole 
or in part by Shaun O'Donnell, 
in one name or another ; that’s 
been Martin's doing. There's 
one ould fool of a woman in 





painted an atrociously bad 
water-colour of Slieve 


pil 


Martin reluctantly made his 
first contribution to the con- 


“ For £12,082, Mr O’Donnell.” 
“Now isn’t that the fine 
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tin?.... and probably you 
could be doing with it, for I 
suppose the Foreign Minister 
is not over-generous with you 
boys.” 

I made the best excuses I 
could. for the Secretary of 
State, and seeing O'Donnell 
restored to a more normal 
frame of mind, I took the 
chance to plead my departure 
in the morning as an excuse 
for bed. O’Donnell pressed 
on me one last drink, and 
after ‘ good lucks’ and ‘ good- 
byes,’ the party broke up. 

Martin left O'Donnell to his 
bottle and came out with me. 

*“ Well, what do you think ?”’ 
he asked with pathetic eager- 
ness, almost before the door of 
the suite had closed behind us. 
I was sorry for the poor little 
man ; he was so obviously put 


- out. 


pity you'll not be here for the 


race to-morrow. Could you 
not some way or other leave 
over going to a later boat ? ” 

I explained, for the third or 
fourth time that evening, that 
if I was to take up duty at my 
vice-consulate in China on the 
appointed day, I must catch 
my ship to-morrow. 

“Well, anyway we've put 
you in the way of making a 
hundred or two... Mar- 


Vv. 


As I was. walking along the 
promenade deck of the 


of Atholl the following afternoon 


? 


“It’s mad, I admit; but 
sure, man, he'll never bring it 
off. He’s still got the President 
of the Irish Free State, not to 
speak of the Colonial Secretary, 
to reckon with,” I soothed. 

But Martin was not to be 
comforted. 

“Hell beat them down, 
though. You don’t know him.” 

“ And anyway Slieve Snaght 
may not win,” I tried again. 

“ But he will win! He will 
win ! ”’ he moaned piteously as 
I left him at his bedroom door. 


noticed a small crowd col- 


lected round the notice-board 


the after smoke-room: I 
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the Sound of Innistrahull and 
I took a turn in the draughty 
loftiness of the boat-deck to see 
the last of Ireland. 

Beside the door of the wire- 
less-room the Purser stopped 
me— 

“ Have you seen the ‘late 
news bulletin t he{asked. 


“TI thought you'd be inter- 
ested,” the Purser continued. 


S17 
“ Didn’t you mention at dinner 
that you’d met him once ? ” 
“Yes,” I answered, and went 
on after a short 
silence, “I he would be 
about forty-five, poor fellow.” 
The Purser on and I 
walked down deck to the 


To the southward, the cliffs 
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_ 4 FISHING TRIP IN THE GULF OF AKABA. 


BY MAJOR ©. 8. JARVIS. 


is a pocket hell in summer, the 
climate during the winter leaves 
nothing to be desired, ‘as one 
can bathe and bask in the sun 
with comfort by day and take 
full advantage of a camp fire 
and two blankets by night. 
The scenery the whole way was 
beyond description, as the 
colour of the Gulf varied from 
vivid emerald green to brilliant 
cobalt in the shallows, with 
intense ultra-marine marking 
the line of the deep water; to 
the east the mountains of 
Arabia changed their tints every 
hour; whilst the sunsets were 
a veritable kaleidoscope from 
brightest orange to lemon and 
rose to royal purple. Incident- 
ally, the camel was a comfort- 
able one, no details of commis- 
sariat had been forgotten, and 
yet the trip was utterly spoilt 
for me, as I had no fishing 
tackle, and from the first crack 
of dawn till dusk the Gulf 
boiled and splashed with feed- 
ing fish. 

There is nothing so thor- 


oughly upsetting to a fisherman 
as the sight of rising fish when 


he has no rod, and one of the 
bleakest days in my life is con- 
nected with a long bicycle ride 
before the days of motors across 
some very impossible Irish 
mountains to the banks of a 
first-class trout stream. The 
weather was right, the water 
was right, and the most won- 
derful rise of fish occurred all 
over the river as I dismounted. 
With visions of a basketful, I 
hurriedly unhitched my rod, to 
find that the cap had come off 
the landing-net handle and my 
two top joints had fallen out on 
the road. A tigress robbed of 
her young is a mild animal 
compared with a fisherman who 
has lost his rod on a first-class 
fishing day. 

It was almost as annoying now 
to see the sea churned up with 
feeding fish with no means of 
dealing with them except that 
I am not a sea fisherman and 
do not know whether I am 
looking at feeding fish or a 
game of cross tag; still, like 
most fiy fishermen, I have a 
fairly shrewd idea when a trout 
means business and when he 
is merely amusing himself. Ap- 
parently the life of small fish 
in the Gulf of Akaba is an un- 
enviable one, as they appear to 
spend their time jumping out 
of the water to avoid larger 
specimens that continually 
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chase them, the very small fry 
coming to the surface like 
bursts of silver spray and in 
every direction larger fish of a 
pound or two pounds lepping 
frantically to avoid their 
enemies, who occasionally give 
some indication of their size 
by the exposure of a huge 
dorsal fin or a gleaming blue 
flank in a: seurry of foam. 

The Arab fishermen of the 
Gulf are not a prosperous race, 
as, though they have an enor- 
mous quantity of fish at their 
disposal, they have no means 
of marketing it, and, finding 
a hungry patrol of twenty 
men ready to buy their catch, 
they packed up their traps 
and followed, so that by the 
time we reached Sherm the 
whole population of the western 
shore was trekking with us. 
Every night the men brought 
in am amazing supply of fish 
of all kinds from soles and red 
mullet to prawns and crayfish, 
and our camp resembled a fish 
market ; whilst the cook, faced 
with the choice of at least six 
dishes to. tickle the palate of 
® gourmet, was at a loss to 
know which of the various 
dainties to serve. One night 
we had clam chowder, and 
this was not a success ; 


edible dish out of this slab of 
shooting-boot leather, and, what 
is more, appreciate it, they 
must be what they claim—a 
full 100 per cent nation. Per- 
sonally, if I am ever invited to 
a clam bake I intend to have a 
previous engagement. 
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We fitted up some rough 
tackle obtained from the fisher- 
men and from the shore caught 
a variety of brilliantly-coloured 
but uneatable fish—the type 
that when cooked resembles a 
dish of cotton-wool and hairpins. 
Some of them were 
with beaks like parrots, whilst 
others were fitted with pro- 
jecting teeth like the cartoon- 
ist’s idea of a high school head- 
mistress, and they one and all 
wore their regimental or club 
colours. Amongst others, we 
caught two old Etonians, half 
a dozen Gunners and a large 
quantity of R.M.C. cadets; 
but, though interesting pis- 
eatorial specimens, there was 
not much sport in catching 
them and we pined for a boat, 
a rod and some spinning baits, 
and the prospect of a hard- 
fighting game fish of some 
fifty pounds or more. 

The resolve was made to 
revisit the Gulf, fully equipped 
with suitable tackle, at the 
earliest possible date; but in 
Egypt the road to hell is more 
thoroughly paved with good 
intentions than in any other 
country in the world, and it 
always seems to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to fit in 
tours to avoid the various 
political crises that occur with 
monotonous regularity. It was 
not till two years had elapsed 
that the opportunity presented 
itself, and by this time various 
improvements to the road in 
the Pass of Akaba had made 
the descent to the sea-shore 
possible by ear, though some 
of the one-in-three gradients 
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with hairpin bends had to be 
taken with considerable care. 
It, however, represented a con- 
siderable saving in time, as I 
left my Headquarters at El 
Arish at 8.15 A.m., and at 4 P.m., 
after a bumpy journey for five 
miles down the torrent bed of 
the Wadi Masri, found myself 
on the shores of the Gulf 
where my tents were ready 
pitched and pulled up on the 
shore a serviceable-looking fel- 
ucca with its crew of three 
Arabs. 

I had sent a telephone 
message that some small fish 
should be ready for bait, and 
in the East an order is either 
ignored totally or carried out 
too thoroughly. In this case 
the necessity of fish for bait 
had been impressed too em- 
phatically upon the fishermen 
—small fish might pass muster 
if the urgency were not great, 
but when fish were insisted 
upon it was as well to carry 
out the order with considerable 
thoroughness—and the baits 
produced were twelve milk fish 
averaging about 15 1b. in weight. 
Magnificent specimens, but not 
very suitable for the spinning 
tackle I had brought with me. 
Immediately it was discovered 
that the fish were not the right 
size mutual recriminations took 
place—the police blaming the 
fishermen, the fishermen in- 
dulging in tu quoques, and the 
ear drivers accusing both of 


(son of a dog), the result of 
which was that a fisherman, 
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to the accompaniment of gen- 
eral curses, was driven into the 
water, and with one throw of 
his cast-net produced thirty or 
forty small fish like pilchards, 
admirably suited for bait, and 
peace was proclaimed 

The breeze was just right— 
blowing down the Gulf—so we 
hoisted sail and I put up my 
rod, attached the reel with 300 
yards of flax line, and with a 
six-inch pilehard fixed to a 
group of hooks designated a 
‘wobbler,’ I set forth. From 
what I had seen of the Gulf 
during my previous visit, I 
had got the impression that 
one had merely to throw a bait 
in the sea to have it snapped 
up immediately by a forty- 
pounder. I was, therefore, 
considerably surprised to find 
that nothing of the sort was 
going to happen, and we passed 
through a mile of excellent- 
looking’ water without the 
slightest touch on my line. 
My boatman, noticing that I 
was looking disappointed, re- 
marked that it was no more 
than he expected, as my method 
of angling was all wrong, and 
if I continued to carry on in 
that fashion I should never 
get. a fish. What I ought to 
do was to anehor and sink a 
large bit of fish on a hook to 
the bottom—in that manner I 
could get all I wanted. I 
explained that that sort of 
fishing did not appeal to me 
and that unless I could catch 
fish by trolling I did not 
desire to get them any other 
way. All the boatman could 
do was to shake his head—it 
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was an understood thing, of 
course, that all Englishmen 
were mad, but this seemed the 
maddest thing he had met so 
far. He was about to go 
further in the matter when 
there. was a terrific jerk at the 
rod, a wild shriek from the 
reel, and-fifty yards astern a 
big barracouta shot out of the 
water. Next moment the line 
was being torn off the reel at 
the rate of knots, for the boat 
was travelling fast in a south- 
erly direction and the barra- 
couta, from what I had seen 
of him, was heading due north. 

I yelled for the sail to be let 
down, and a terrific scene of 
confusion ensued, at the end 
of which the boat was brought 
up into the wind, and the gaff 
of the sail having hit me a 
lusty erack on the head, I 
was satisfied that it was down, 
though the folds of canvas en- 
veloping my face somewhat 
hampered my manipulation of 


the rod. 


The barracouta is a first- 
cousin of the pike, and amongst 
other unpleasant habits is ac- 
cused of attacking bathers ; 
whilst in the West Indies, 
where they. grow to great size, 
they are reputed to have actu- 
ally killed people. The speci- 
men I had on the other end of 
the line was not big enough to 
commit manslaughter, being a 
matter of only 20 lb. in weight, 
but he was quite as much as I 
could manage in a boat filled 
with excited Arabs, who seemed 
to have no desire that I should 
bring him any closer. After a 
series of terrific jumps, how- 
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ever, the strain of the rod told 
and he was brought alongside, 
where the head, man, never 
having handled. a gaff before, 
missed him three times and 
finally hooked him by the 
gills, having been previously 
warned to drive the weapon in 
as near the tail as possible. 
Immediately he touched the 
bottom of the boat he described 
a leap inte the air which took 
him over my knees into the 
lap of the Arab boy behind, 
and, having effectually cleared 
the for’ard part of the boat of 
its inhabitants, he jumped back 
over the thwart, snapped his 
huge jaws savagely and cleverly 
dodged a terrific blow from 
the wooden tiller wielded by 
the helmsman that nearly stove 
a hole in the bottom of the 
boat. A second blow knocked 
the life out of him, and enabled 
us to examine him at our 
leisure. He proved to be ex- 
actly like a fresh-water pike, 
with the same vertical dark 
bands on the side and the pro- 
jecting lower jaw; but his 
teeth, unlike those of most fish, 
were of white ivory, three- 
quarters of an inch long and 
fitting together like the teeth 
of a rat-trap. The stout gimp 
of my trace was kinked and 
worn with several of the small 
strands bitten through, and it 
was obvious that if I had 
not brought him in when I did, 
in a few more minutes he 
would have chewed the wire 
through. 

By the time the barracouta 
had been disposed of, darkness 
had come down with the sud- 





denness of the East, and as 
the boatmen never seemed very 
certain of the position of the 
many coral reefs in daylight, 
and usually discovered them 
when they were practically 
under the bows of the boat, I 
decided to make for the camp, 
the lights of which I could see 
about a mile away. 

On arrival I found the tents 
pitched about ten yards from 
high-water mark, with a cheer- 
ful fire of desert scrub blazing 
between the shore edge and 
the camp. I had settled down 
over the fire with a whisky- 
and-soda when the head fisher- 
man arrived and suggested 
that I should put a bait on my 
line and throw it in from the 
shore. This seemed to savour 
rather of the style of angling 
indulged in by those fishermen 
who sit all day on the banks of 
the Thames with a camp-stool 
and a two-and-a-half gallon 
jar of beer, but as I had an hour 
to wait for dinner it seemed 
worth while. A large bait was 
put on a hook of huge size, 
and, after I had tried to throw 
it off the reel with no success 
several times, the fisherman 
took six or seven coils of line 
in his hand and cleverly swung 
it out a distance of about fifty 
yards. I then reeled in the 
slack till I could feel the weight 
of the line, and settled down 
comfortably over the fire with 
the rod across my knees. 

The fisherman, Radwan by 
name, did not seem at all 
certain what sort of fish I 
might expect to get, but he 
said that all the fish fed by 
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night and that I might catch 
anything. Bottom fishing was 
the only type of angling he 
had done, and he had never 
seen bait trolled behind a boat 
before. With the evidence of 
the barracouta before him he 
admitted it had its possibilities, 
but, with the cast-iron pre- 
judices of the Arab, was in- 
clined to regard my success as 
@ fluke. After a searching 
cross-examination, however, I 
got him to admit that fish 
might be divided into two 
classes—i.e., those that took 
living fish near the surface like 
the barracouta, and those that 
took dead offal from the bot- 
tom. It was some time before 
I could pin him down to this, 
as an Arab dislikes making a 
hard and fast rule, but, having 
established this point, I asked 
what other fish there were 
who took living fish near the 
surface. He was quite definite 
here, and said there were three 
—the drak, which from the 
description I took to be the 
king fish; the guhim, which 
appeared to be the tunny; 
and the agfim or barracouta. 
I said there was a fourth—.e., 
the milk fish he had produced 
for bait, which are magnifi- 
cently shaped fish built for 
great speed and obviously can- 
nibals ; but here Radwan dis- 
agreed emphatically, as he said 
they ate only jellyfish. It 
seemed impossible that a fish 
with such wonderful shape, 
powerful tail and fins, should 
eat a floating bait like jellyfish ; 
but Radwan proved this to 
my satisfaction by producing 
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one and showing me that it 
had a soft small mouth like a 
mullet with no teeth. This 
was all very satisfactory, as I 
had broken through the Arab 
reserve which instinctively pre- 
vents them from imparting 
useful information, and had, 
moreover, made him grasp that 
I was after surface-feeders and 
no others. He evidently knew 
the fish of the Gulf thoroughly 
and understood their habits, 
and I was in the middle of a 
close and searching cross-ex- 
amination as to their hours of 
feeding when I noticed a slight 
but steady pull at my line. 

I raised the point of the rod 
slightly, and the pull increased 
in weight until I was definitely 
certain that there was some- 
thing there when I struck, 
whereupon the line started to 
run off the reel at a steady but 
very ominous rate. I put on 
the full check and applied the 
butt, but the rod bent dan- 
gerously and the line went off 
quicker than before. It was 
obvious that I had something 
very heavy on, and I ran down 
to the water’s edge and tried 
to turn him. This had not 
the slightest effect—the fish, 
whatever it might be, was bor- 
ing straight out to sea in an 
unhurried but deliberate man- 
ner. When over 150 yards 
had gone, and there was not 
the slightest sign of slackening, 
I realised that matters were 
desperate and yelled for the 
boat. If the fish would not 

to the check of the 
was only one thing 
that was to follow 
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him. By the time I had 
scrambled into the boat and 
pushed off, I estimated that I 
had fifty yards only of line 
left on the reel and that the 
situation was alarming. I 
shouted excitedly for the men 
to row, and when an English- 
man gets excited with Arabs 
the result is chaos and the 
noise deafening. 

Radwan yelled Jnedaieshinenda 
and the two boys proceeded to 
pull the boat round in circles ; 
and if we did make any way at 
all it was in the opposite direc- 
tion to that the fish was taking. 
Meanwhile the Arab police and 
servants had collected on the 
beach and added to the din by 
cursing all and sundry. for 
gross incompetence. The end 
came quite suddenly—my reel 
stopped whirring with the end 
of the line, and the steady 
remorseless pull brought the 
rod down in a dangerous curve. 
For a moment I had a wild 
idea of trying to get the fish 
to tow the boat, but unfortu- 
nately at that moment we 
were broadside on, and this 
was impossible. The only alter- 
native left me was to straighten 
the rod and wait for the break, 
with a fervent prayer that it 
would come as near the trace 
a8 possible and not close to 
the reel. I gripped the line 
tightly against the butt, low- 
ered the point and—twang !— 
the fish was gone and with him, 
by the grace of God, only the 
wire trace and about three or 
four yards of line that had 
become slightly perished by 
the action of the water. 
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“ And what sort of fish was 
that?” I asked as we came 
ashore. 

“ Wallahi, min arif?” (By 
God, who knows?) muttered 
Radwan. “It might have been 
@ tunny or a barracouta—or 
anything,” he added. 

I had, however, a very strong 
suspicion that it was not a 
game fish of any variety, as 
the behaviour of the brute 
when hooked, if irresistible, 
had been sluggish and heavy 
and I had been broken by 
sheer weight and not by a wild 
rush. As, however, I was 
fishing a water of which nothing 
whatsoever was known, it might, 
as Radwan said, have been 
anything. The only thing to 
do was to find out, and having 
repaired the damage and re- 
baited I sat down again. I 
had hardly settled down when 
once more I felt the steady 
pull, followed by the usual 
pandemonium in the boat, dur- 
ing which we were towed stern 
foremost for a hundred yards 
when the inevitable break oc- 
curred, this time depriving me 
of some fifty yards of valuable 
line 


It seemed evident that my 
rod and moderately light tackle 
were useless with a fish who 
refused to behave as a gentle- 
man, so I put a tarpon hook 
with a steel wire trace on a 
hand line of great thickness 
and strength, and a few minutes 
later was having the skin ripped 
off the palm of my hand as the 
line was torn through my 
fingers by another fish. The 
strength of the brute was 
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terrific, and when I took a turn 
round my hand to try and 
conserve the line, it cut deeply 
into the flesh. It was essen- 
tially a job for a man with 
horny hands, and I was not at 
all upset when Radwan rushed 
up to help. In his opinion 
landing a fish on a hand line 
was an undignified proceeding, 
to be indulged in by fishermen 
and not by senior officials, and 
I was relegated to a back seat, 
having @ very unpleasant time, 
as with every heave Radwan 
gavehejumpedon myfeet. The 
line, however, proved equal to 
the strain, and in a few minutes 
there was a swirl of water near 
the shore in the midst of which 
appeared the high dorsal fin of 
a shark. Apparently the shark 
is not at all popular with the 
Arab fishermen of the Gulf, for 
Radwan’s apprentice with a 
wild yell plunged into the 
water and drove the gaff into 
the shark’s head with such 
unnecessary force that he bent 
the handle. He then towed 
the huge flapping bulk up the 
beach, whereupon everybody 
seized weapons and sailed in to 
assist in the good work, the 
cook playing a prominent part 
with the big kitchen knife and 
@ young policeman flashing a 
virgin bayonet. When the 
shark had been stabbed and 
beaten to death a tape-measure 
was run over him, with the 
result that he measured seven 
and a half feet—not exactly 
man-eating size but quite cap- 
able of removing half a leg or 
an arm from an incautious 
bather. 
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The following morning Rad- 


wan woke me an hour before 
dawn and seemed concerned to 
find me~still in bed and not 
ready dressed. I have often 
commented on the Arab’s hab- 
itual laziness and disregard of 
time, but one must give him 
his due by admitting that the 
hours of rising are to him 
equally unimportant, and it is 
no more effort to him to_be up 
and on the move by 3 A.M. 
than at the more reasonable 
hour of 8. In fact the shikari, 
or to be more exact ghillie, 
takes a positive delight in 
hauling the British sportsman 
from his bed just as the first 
glimmer of light appears in 
the east, and I am by no means 
certain that the results of this 
very early rising are sufficiently 
fruitful to make the effort 
worth while. It certainly was 
not this particular morning, as 
I did not get a touch till I was 
returning to breakfast, when I 
had a series of quick plucks at 
my bait to which I responded 
by vicious strikes, and at the 
fourth I hooked my fish. For 
@ moment I was under the 
impression I was into some- 
thing quite small, but when I 
attempted to regain some of 
my: line I found I could do 
nothing with him, and he con- 
tinued to haul it steadily off 
the reel. I was beginning to 
fear I had another shark when 
Radwan gave the boys an 
order to take to the oars and 
row back. Immediately the 
line began to slacken up and I 
reeled in till in the clear water 
far below I could see my line 
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going straight to the bottom 
to the base of a large coral rock. 

One of the boys slipped off 
his garment—he wore only one 
—and dropped into the water 
from the bows of the boat in 
one of the neatest dives I have 
ever seen. He hardly ap- 
peared to break the surface and 
not a drop of water fell into 
the boat. I saw him shoot 
down to the bottom, holding 
the line in one hand to guide 
him, arid on reaching the sandy 
floor of the sea bed he carefully 
unwound the line, which had 
two turns round the rock, 
and then yanked at the trace, 
hauling out of a crevice a 
large, deep fish. I made an 
effort to reel in the slack, but 
I was not quick enough and 
the fish made a second dash 
towards his home, only to be 
hauled out ignominiously again 
by the boy, who had remained 
at the bottom to see that fair 
play was observed. Appar- 
ently he was quite as much 
at home on the sea bed as 
on the surface, and having 
made sure that I had got my 
fish under control, picked up 
a couple of large clams that 
were lying near as he might 
have picked up cigarette ends, 
and came leisurely to the 
surface. 

The fish weighed 7 Ib. and 
resembled a perch — Radwan 
called him a ‘shurur,’ but as 
all Arabic names for fish are 
extremely local it is little use 
remembering them, for appar- 
ently the name changes with 
every fifty miles of coast- 
line. He said it was  par- 
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to eat, and this 
as the cook dealt 


; 


fish, though one 
om gets an oppartunity to 


3 


herring-like fish with a vivid 
blue back and bright sides 
and belly. When fixed to the 
tackle they ‘wobbled’ with a 


as the fish of prey lying poised 
over the rocks at the bottom 
see it at a great distance 
and recognise it as a signal 
of distress. The big game 
fish of the sea like the tunny, 


barracouta, &c., apparently find 
the chase of small fish in the 
pink of condition a rather 
exhausting procedure and pre- 
fer to take those that are 
damaged in some way and 
therefore unable to escape so 
easily. The ‘ wobbler’ tackle, 
which consists of a soft metal 
spike that is run up the dead 
bait’s mouth to its tail and 
is then slightly bent, gives 
a marvellous imitation of a 
wounded or sick fish i 

to maintain his equilibrium, and 
if there is game about proves 
quite irresistible. The bait is 
equipped with a triangle of 
hooks arranged as the angler 
thinks most suitable, and the 
art or rather luck of big game 
fishing lies not so much in 
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attracting the quarry to the 
bait as finding a soft spot 
in the armour-plated mouth 
where the hook will penetrate. 
If the fish are taking well 
and swallowing the bait whole 
one of the triangle of hooks 
will usually find a hold in 
the tongue or side of the 
mouth, but on some days they 
amuse themselves by biting 
@ couple of inches off the bait 
again and again until there is 
nothing left but the head. 
On these occasions it is prac- 
tically impossible to catch 
either a king fish or barra- 
couta, as the front part of 
their mouths is the hardest of 
bone and the best tempered 
hook will have its point turned 
against this metal-like surface. 

I.-told Radwan to make 
for Faroan Island, a small 
rocky islet some four hundred 
yards from the Sinai shore 
and separated from it by an 
immensely deep channel. The 
whole of the crest of this tiny 
island is covered by a Crusader 
castle built by “Renaud de 
Chatillon, the Prince of Trans- 
jordan, during the days of the 
Crusader kingdom. The greater 
part of the walls are ‘dry- 
built,’ having neither cement 
nor mortar to hold the stones 
together, but the workmanship 
is so excellent that most of 
the castle is standing to-day. 
It fell to Saladin in the twelfth 
century, he having to transport 
boats by camel from Suez to 
enable him to reduce it, but 
the mystery about the castle 
is what useful purpose it served, 
as being close to the Sinai 
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shore it does not command the 
Gulf of Akaba in any way, and 
it is absolutely waterless except 
for .two rain-water cisterns, 
which, considering the normal 
rainfall of the. Gulf, cannot 
have provided sufficient for a 
garrison to man its walls. 

Possibly Renaud used it as 
a fishing lodge during the slack 
times when he was not. harry- 
ing Mohammedan caravans, 
and if so, he was no bad judge, 
as immediately I reached the 
north end of the island I had 
a terrific strike, followed by a 
savage rush and shriek of the 
reel. A moment later a huge 
barracouta came out of the 
water far astern, and whilst 
he was in the air expanded his 
gills to the utmost to throw 
out the hook, so that even at a 
distance of over 100 yards one 
could see the flash of scarlet 
behind the gill cases. He was 
a very strong and redoubtable 
fish, and several times I noticed 
the mark on the line denoting 
the last, fifty yards pass the 
end of the rod; but Radwan, 
having grasped the idea of 
playing a fish, cleverly kept 
the boat moving in his wake, 
and at. the end of twenty 
minutes, when my left arm 
was becoming numb from the 
strain, he rolled. over under 
the stern and was well and 
truly gaffed through the middle. 
He pulled down the scale to 
45 Ib.,; but being nearly five 
feet long looked considerably 
more. 

No sooner had I rebaited 
than I had another strike and 
failed to connect, but a moment 
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later I, was.into a tiger of 
barracouta, .who. tore 

yards of line in one rush 
then jumped so far away 
wards the centre of the 
that it was almost impossibl 
to realise that there was any 
connection between the fish 


slackening of the line that tells 
the sad story of a lost fish. 
On reeling in I found he had 
bitten clean through the wire 
trace, and when I examined 
the marvellous dental set. of 
his brother in the boat I could 
only wonder that it had not 
occurred before. I replaced 
the twisted wire trace by a 
piano wire lead, which is strong 
enough to hold anything the 
Gulf of Akaba is likely to 
produce, but which has the 
drawback of. snapping like a 
thread if it should become 
kinked. 

On looking down into the 
water I realised that the island 
provided, an ideal haunt. for 
big game. fish: A flat. coral 
reef some six. feet below the 
surface ran out from the shore 
for a distance of thirty yards 
and then dropped sheer to. a 
depth of ten fathoms. The wall 
of rock was deeply indented in 
parts, and playing around the 
patches of weed that. grew out 
of the face of the cliff were 
innumerable small fish brightly 
coloured... There were. wonder- 
ful growths of pink-and-white 
coral and vivid hued sea ane<" 
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mones, so that below the sur- 
face it looked like a fairyland 
and a wonderful place in which 
to live, till suddenly a huge 
silver streak shot up from the 
depths, and every little fish 
dashed at once to cover in the 
rock with the exception of a 
big bream-like fellow who ap- 
peared to fall in half in a 
crimsoncloud. The silverstreak 
turned suddenly into the black 
outline of a big king fish, there 
were two quick jerks of his 
head, the halves of the bream 
disappeared and then all was 
peace again, with nothing to 
show for the tragedy except a 
few sparkling scales circling 
slowly towards the bottom. 
On starting again I was 
worried by two perch, who 
destroyed two perfectly good 
baits and then made ineffectual 
attempts to twine themselves 


round rocks, but I treated 


these unsporting gentlemen 
with scant ceremony and hauled 


them in ruthlessly. When a 
third took me I became really 
annoyed, and, having told Rad- 
wan that it was only another 
*shurur,’ I had lugged him to 
the side of the boat when 
suddenly the rod was 
from my hand and crashed 
down on to the thwart with 
such a crack that I thought 
for a moment it was smashed. 
The fish, whatever it was, 
evidently taken by surprise at 
the rough treatment adminis- 
tered, had come in quietly to 
within a yard or so of the 
boat, and had then turned 
and dashed right under it, 
taking off the line at such 
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an acute angle that it could 
not run freely through the 
rings. I then realised that I 
had something considerably 
more redoubtable than a perch 
to deal with, and treated him 
with the respect he deserved. 
He took off a hundred yards of 
line, but seemed to have no 
desire for the long rushes that 
make one tremble for the re- 
serve of line on the reel, con- 
tenting himself with savage 
dashes of fifty yards or so 
that severely tested the run- 
ning powers of the reel, followed 
by a sudden and disconcerting 
slackening of the line as he 
came back again. This slack- 
ening up of the hold is most 
dangerous, as with a heavy 
fish the hook has usually torn 
@ fairly large hole, and a loose 
line enables the barb to slip 
clear. Several times I thought 
I had lost him till the sudden 
pull at the rod again told me 
that he was still there and full 
of fight. After half an hour’s 
strenuous work he began to 
tire, and far down in the 
depths I could see a brown 
torpedo-shaped wedge boring 
in sweeping curves towards the 
bottom. As he turned the 
dull-brown hue suddenly blazed 
as if a strong electric light had 
been switched on to a polished 
mother-of-pearl surface ; then 
the silvery sheen would turn 
to a vivid streak of green shot 
with mauve lights, till once 
again the fish recovered his 
balance and showed only the 
dark outline of his back. He 
fought to the very last; and 
when the line had been short- 
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ened sufficiently for the gaff to 
be brought out showed a 
marked desire to get under the 
boat—a highly dangerous posi- 
tion, as the slivers of wood on 
the worn planks were quite 
sufficient to catch the fine wire 
trace and give him the straight 
pull he was trying for. In the 
end I turned him near the 
stern. as he made a rush, and 
Radwan, sinking the gaff to 
the full extent of its handle, 
transfixed him cleverly near 
the tail and brought him in— 
a magnificent king fish, or drak, 
of 35 Ib. 

The king fish belongs to the 
mackerel tribe, but, with the 
exception of his fins and 
crescent-shaped tail, resembles 
more Closely a salmon. His 


back is a dull leaden eolour— 
though as long as he is alive 


this lead colour is a marvellous 
shade of ultramarine—and his 
sides bright silver faintly 
barred with dark markings, 
while his head is small and 
well . When cooked the 
flesh, though white, is of the 
same texture as that of the 
salmon, and to a certain extent 
resembles it in taste—at any 
rate to palates dulled by the 
boring and uninteresting foods 
of the East. I believe the 
king fish is found practically 
all over the world in tropical 
and subtropical waters, but 
hides his identity under a 
variety of names. Unfortu- 
nately there is no authori- 
tative book on the game fish 
of the sea, and it is therefore 
impossible to say without lay- 
ing oneself open to correction 
VOL. COXXXII,—NO, MCCOCIII, 
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if the king fish is, as is alleged, 
the Cape salmon of the Oape 
of Good Hope and the albacore 
of the Atlantic. If not, he is 
extraordinarily like them. 

By this time the sun had 
reached its zenith, and though 
it was mid-winter there was 
sufficient blaze in it to make 
one think of shade. The breeze 
had dropped entirely, and as 
noon is regarded on lake, river 
and sea a8 a period of rest 
by all fish I went ashore to 
lunch and sleep, At three 
o’clock I woke up hearing my 
Aberdeen. terrier barking: ex- 
citedly—like most Scotties he 
adapts himself to any sport, 
and when fishing is the order 
of the day amuses himself by 
crab-catching or by biting the 
fish that one brings into the 
boat, and when the fish is a 
barracouta with jaws like a 
hyena this is a dangerous pas- 
time. On this occasion he had 
discovered a very novel quarry, 
as I found him snapping furi- 
ously at the bobbing head 
of a large turtle who had 
come ashore for a quiet after- 
noon’s sleep. The turtle was 
most anxious to return to the 
sea, but could not see to walk 
unless he put his head out of 
the shell, and every time he 
poked it forward the Scottie’s 
teeth rattled on its hard bony 
surface. At the moment when 
reinforcements arrived he had 
managed to get a grip of the 
turtle’s skinny neck, and the 
turtle withdrawing his head 
suddenly had jammed the Seot- 
tie’s jaws against the shell. 
Radwan dealt with the situa- 
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tion by tipping the turtle over 
on to its back and then looked 
to me for further orders. Turtle 
soup properly made has ‘no 
equal, but I had already ex- 
perimented with local turtle 
soup on the Gulf and the result 
had resembled a brew made 
from stale herring skins; which 
may have been due to the fact 
that our Akaban turtles are of 
the wrong species or that my 
cook has not been trained in 
the kitchens of the Mansion 
House. In any case I had no 
desire to repeat the experiment, 
80, much to the annoyance of 
the Scottie, the turtle was 
allowed to make his way’ to 
the sea. His gait on land was 
not the acme of gracefulness, 
but he made up for it on 
reaching the water, going off 
on a long slanting dive at 
incredible speed and rising to 
blow for the first time a matter 
of six hundred yards from the 
shore ; the accompanying snort 
had a distinctly insulting ring 
about it--at any rate the 
Scottie thought so. 

We returned to the camp by 
means of the oars, the breeze 
having dropped entirely, and 
rowing slowly across the Gulf 
of Akaba in the evening of a 
perfect day is a most delightful 
experience provided one sits 
with one’s back to the rowers. 
The Arab regards the oar as a 
normal man regards a scorpion, 
and would far prefer to spend 
the night out waiting for a 
breeze to making port by means 
of man-power. His face when 
engaged in this healthy ex- 
ercise is a study of protracted 
suffering, and every minute 
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he turns his head to look for 
the longed-for catspaw that 
denotes ‘a coming breeze. I 
sat’ for a short time facing 
them, but, finding that despite 
My experiences in the war I 
was not sufficiently hardened 
to the sight of anguish to bear 
the agony of their faces, I 
changed my seat and amused 
myself by catching another 
barracouta and watching the 
marvellous sunset effects on the 
Arabian mountains. 

The following day the wind 
blew hard from the south. 
Whether the breeze was too 
strong for the boat or not I 
cannot say, but the Arabs 
decided it was, which came 
to the same thing, and having 
seen them ‘put about’ I de- 
cided that with their standard 
of seamanship they were quite 
right in taking a pessimistic 
view of the situation. The 
lateen sail of the Arab felucea 
is @ most picturesque stretch 
of canvas and looks most ser- 
viceable and effective—till one 
tacks. Having no boom it is 
necessary to unhitch the sheet, 
walk forward with it whilst 
the canvas kicks furiously in 
the wind; then, at the critical 
moment when the boat is 
paying off on to the other 
tack, to squirm round the 
mast and bring the sheet aft 
again by crawling along the 
gunwale. The sudden heel- 
over of the boat as the sail 
fills again invariably tips the 
‘sheet-passer’ into a sprawling 
heap against the side, and it 
is this little bit of extra weight 
applied at the right moment 
that the boat requires to send 
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her right over. We tacked 
twice, and as I was not at all 
sure what attitude my insur- 
ance company would adopt if 
I provided a meal for a shark 
I decided to spend the day 
fishing from the beach. This 
was distinctly boring, and the 
only episode to break the mon- 
otony of the day was the arrival 
of a large shark who effectually 
convinced me of the unhealth- 
iness of sea-bathing in the Gulf. 
The boatmen had thrown away 
a quantity of stale bait which 
was lying at the edge of the 
shore in about two feet of 
water, and suddenly within a 
po 2d nhl baa siya 
saw sail past me a high, dirty 

yellow dorsal fin followed by 
the exposed back and raking 
piratical tail of a very nasty- 
looking nine-footer, whose un- 
derside must have been actually 
scraping along the shingle. He 
paused now and again in a 
leisurely manner to pick up 
a dead fish, which incidentally 
he did quite easily without 
turning on his back or side 
in the accepted shark fashion, 
and behaved generally as if 
he were very much at home 
and sure of himself. I shouted 
for a rifle, which was quite 
unnecessary, a8 the shark had 
already been seen from the 
camp, and as all great men 
think alike a dozen Arab police 
and black Sudanese were racing 
down the beach loading as they 
ran. We poured in a ragged 
volley at close range, and 
though most of the bullets 
ricocheted off the water, a 
few fired at a particularly 
acute angle hit the shark, who 
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lashed out in a cloud of blood- 


by the tail and haul him up on 
the beach. A matter of six 
bullets had taken effect, and 
apparently one had broken his 


and extremely tenacious of life, 
is able to swim and make his 
escape with several mortal 
wounds on him. 

On the third day I had to 
start back at’ noon to enable 
me to reach the top of the 
pass in daylight, and the wind 
being light I sailed slowly 
round the headland to the 
north of the camp on my way 
to meet the cars which’ were 
waiting at the mouth of the 
Wadi Masri. It was. dis- 
tinctly hot and not very pro- 
pitious for fishing, so I propped 
myself up in the bottom of the 
boat in the shade of the sail 
and listened to a fishing story 
recounted by Radwan. It 
had a strong flavour of the 
Old Testament, but Radwan 
was distinctly annoyed when 
I suggested to him that it was 
an old legend known to all the 
people of the world, for, as he 
said, it had happened in the 
year after the war, and the 
hero of it was still alive and 
could be produced if necessary. 
The yarn was as follo 

**One day two Arab fishermen 
were working their lines in the 
Gulf from a small dug-out 
canoe when they saw coming 
towards them a great black 
fish—like a porpoise (‘ Abu 
Salaam ’—.¢., ‘Father of how 
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do you do,’ a very apt name 
for a fish that suddenly bobs 
up to greet you and departs 
again with a snort). This fish, 
however, was six times as big 
as an Abu Salaam (one of the 
whale species — possibly the 
Orca or Killer Whale), and the 
fishermen knew it asa wicked 
fish which attacked men. He 
went straight for the canoe, 
tipped it up with his head and 
ate the two men as they tried 
to swim away. One of the men 
was well and truly masticated 
and therefore does not figure 
in the story any more, but the 
second was swallowed whole 
and remained alive in the 
stomach of the fish for a long 
time. Radwan was not at all 
sure of the period, for, as he 
remarked with a hint of a 
smile, the time spent in the 
belly of a fish might quite 
reasonably seem longer than 
the same period spent outside 
in the open air. He then sud- 
denly remembered his knife, 
and slashed his way out, thereby 
killing the fish, and swam 
ashore. He was very ill after 
it—one would have to make 
some allowance for shock to 
the nervous system—and also 
the inside of the fish’s stomach 
being hami (sharp or acid), the 
whole of the skin of his body 
had been eaten away, so that 
his family were compelled to 
keep him covered with oil till 
he recovered.” 

The Arab is a very fine liar 
when a lie is in any way useful 
or it suits his purpose. On 
these occasions the Arab has 
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no equal for plausible men- 
dacity and for the strict ob- 
servance of the eleventh com- 
mandment: “Tell a lie and 
stick to it, and if that will not 
do tell another.’”’ But the 
Arab is most definitely not a 
wanton liar and does not tell 
the sort of lies the Englishman 
indulges in, such as the sagacity 
of his spaniel, the right and 
left at woodcock in the year 
1906, or the hour and forty 
minutes’ run with the Grafton 
in the first season after the 
war. Radwan certainly seemed 
to be telling the truth; there 
was no reason why he should 
be telling a lie ; scientists admit 
now that there are some types 
of whale quite capable of and 
willing to swallow a man; and, 
lastly, the happy touch about 
the digestive juices eating away 
the skin of the unfortunate 
man was hardly the thing an 
ignorant Arab would think of 
as embroidery for an improb- 
able tale. I let it go at that 
and express no opinion, but 
out of consideration for my 
readers I will not quote the 
hackneyed line from ‘ Hamlet ’ 
that the situation obviously 
calls for. 

One may as well admit that 
there are only two real reasons 
for fishing—one is to get a 
bigger fish than anyone else, 
and the other to tell a better 
fishing story. As I saw very 
little chance of doing the first 
and absolutely no prospect of 
achieving the second, I made 
for the shore, and, packing up 
my gear, departed. 
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BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


THERE are, I imagine, few 
readers of history who desire 
not to see, if not always to 
keep before them, the bodily 
likenesses of the principal actors 
in the events which interest 
them. Every intelligent school- 
boy is glad at least to look at 
the busts of such heroes as 
Julius Cesar or Alexander, and 
even at those of Sophocles, 
Aristotle and Cicero, to name 
only afew out of many. Much 
more must the writer of history 
be possessed of the same crav- 
ing in an acuter form. If one 
has to draw characters, it is 
of the first importance to study 
faces, whether they shake or 
confirm the judgment based 
upon actions and documents. 
In my own humble sphere I 
was concerned chiefly with the 
portraits of British generals, 
and began fairly early to make 
a collection. It is, as my purse 
dictated, a very modest affair. 
Paintings and miniatures were 
always far beyond my means, 
but there remained engravings, 
which, unless very fine and 
rare impressions, were generally 
within them. Jews, who, as a 
rule, combine taste with wealth, 
always seek after pretty women, 
and consequently distinguished 
men are generally cheap. More- 
over, if from time to time one 
was. tempted into extravagance 
by the lure of some particularly 
attractive portrait, one could 
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always sit up for half the night 
and write an article to pay for 
it, tasting thereby such joys 
in collection as are unknown 
to a Rothschild or a Rocke- 
feller, — 

Unfortunately, in the case 
of English history, one must 
wait for some centuries before 
one’s thirst for portraits can 
be satisfied. I have never seen 
an engraving, for instance, of 
Edward III., of the Black 
Prince, or of Harry the Fifth 
which carried the least con- 
viction of its veracity to my 
mind; and I am afraid that 
the little oil portrait of the 
last-named at Windsor Castle 
has cost me many breaches of 
the tenth commandment. Not 
that Harry the Fifth was—at 
any rate according to this like- 
ness —a@ beautiful person, or 
that he has the appearance of 
a@ great soldier. But his face 
does at least express quickness, 
courage and resolution; and 
though the fashion, prevalent 
in his time, of cropping the 
hair into the semblance of a 
shallow skull-cap does not make 
for comeliness, it suggests at 
least suitable treatment for the 
wearing of ‘a helmet. 

Looking over a collection of 
portraits that covers a period 
of many generations, one 
realises how much the mode 
of dressing the hair may count 
towards the ennobling or de- 
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grading of human creatures. 
During the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, when the 
English school of portraiture, 
whether painted or engraved, 
had gone far to establish itself, 
men wore their hair very much 
as they did thirty years ago. 
That on the head was cut close, 
whiskers were unknown and 
beards and moustaches were 
carefully trimmed. Sir Francis 
Vere, for instance, if his armour 
were stripped off and replaced 
by @ modern tunic, might very 
well pass for a general of the 
end of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
But with the advent of the 
Stuarts men allowed their hair 
to grow longer, and _ there 
dawned the era of love-locks. 
Who set that fashion I know 
not, but the Stuarts themselves 
had every excuse for setting 
it. For their two first genera- 
tions as British kings they 
could show a singularly beau- 
tiful growth of hair, and that 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, in 
particular was strikingly grace- 
ful and comely. Isaac Oliver, 
who painted several miniature 
portraits of him, evidently de- 
lighted in this lovely hair. 
The broad lace collar, which 
kept the love-locks clear of the 
upper garment, also set off a 
face becomingly ; and to this 
period happily belongs the por- 
trait of our first great modern 
soldier, Oliver Cromwell. Bat, 
though I have seen multitudes 
of engraved portraits of Orom- 
well, I have never found one 
that satisfied me; nor do I 
think that I should be content 
with anything less than a 
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mezzotint, injhis best manner, 
by Valentine Green after the 
painting at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge. Of George Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, likewise I 
have never seen a portraitjto 
approach the miniature by 
Samuel Cooper in the Royal 
collection. This was repro- 
duced, with the addition of a 
suit.of armour and other con- 
ventional adjuncts, in a con- 
temporary line engraving. It 
is not a great piece of work, 
but it gives the right idea of 
Monck-——a shrewd, strong, fight- 
ing man, who might well find 
solace at times of hardship and 
difficulty in the chewing of 
tobacco. Other soldiers of this 
period do not attract me, with 
the exception of Prince Rupert; 
but I have never been lucky 
enough to light upon an en- 
graved portrait of Rupert that 
seemed to me worthy of so 
remarkable a man. A minia- 
ture painting of him as a youth, 
which is in the Royal collec- 
tion, always strikes me as the 
most characteristic that I have 
ever seen. The exasperating 
thing is that a very fine mezzo- 
tint engraving of a youth, 
wearing a gorget, by Valentine 
Green after Rembrandt, was 
supposed by some imaginative 
person to be Rupert, and has 
the name of the Prince engraved 
below it. I myself possess a 
copy, but it no more portrays 
Rupert than it does the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Then came the period of 
wigs.. The Stuart inheritance 
of beautiful hair did not pass 
to Charles II., though, skipping 
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There is @ miniature of Charles 
IL. that, betrays the parting at 
the top of his head as becom- 
ing. suspiciously wide; and 
another miniature, painted a 
few years later, shows all de- 
ficiencies covered by a full- 
bottomed wig. Those accursed 
wigs, whether full or modified, 
were. the undoing of every 
man’s portrait for the best 
part of eighty years. . The 
hardest case was that of Wil- 
liam III, He was, physically, 
@ little rag of a man, but he 
must have had a striking face. 
Yet the portraits reduce that 
face to a mere matter of wig 
and nose ; and few realise that 
his features were characteristic 
of the House of Stuart rather 
than of the House of Orange. 
Noses. were not the strong 
point of the Stuarts, but Charles 
Il.’s, younger brother, Henry, 
had exactly the same eagle’s 
beak as William III., and in 
his case it became painfully 
prominent owing to a receding 
chin. .I have seen countless 
engraved portraits of William, 
but I can endure none of them. 

The great wig is also the 
ruin of every engraved portrait 
of Marlborough. I have a 
mezzotint bust portrait of him 
by. Smith after Kneller, and 
even the abominable false curls 
cannot wholly banish the greait- 
ness of that noble countenance. 
By. far the most . satisfying 
presentation of Marlborough 
that I have ever seen is the 
bust at. the. British Museum by 
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Bysbrack. . There the great 
man is shown with short hair 
and a fillet. of laurel, and one 
can realise his genius, his 
serenity and. his charm. ‘There 
is another bust, twice or thrice 
life size, at .Windsor Castle, 
wherein likewise the wig is 
discarded; but. the artist has 
modelled his subject with frown- 
ing brows, apparently intent 
rather upon bringing forward 
the great. man’s intellectual 
powers than his imperturbable 
and characteristic calm, Mar!- 
borough was a great genius, 
but he was also. essentially a 
man of the world, with a 
marvellous gift of managing 
his fellow-men ; and one would 
not judge him to be such from 
the bust at Windsor. 

Of the soldiers who served 
with and under him I have 
nine portraits. That of Eugene, 
engraved in mezzotint by Peter 
Schenk after Hoyer, shows the 
face well, the wig being well 
thrown back behind the ears. 
It is that of a hard, keen, 
resolute, rather unsympathetic 
man, with a large broad nose 
well adapted to the incessant 
snuff - taking which was his 
weakness. The rest of the 
faces, English, are all more or 
less spoiled by the wigs. Cado- 
gan, with full moon face and 
double chin, looks, in spite of 
his armour, more ‘like @ well- 
fed and self-important politi- 
cian than a soldier. There is 
intelligence in his eyes and 
there is resolution in his com- 
pressed lips, Ae there is little 
to suggest. the indefatigable 
diligence, the keen perception, 





the unvarying courtesy, even 
towards the humblest subordin- 
ates, the modesty and self- 
effacement, which made Cado- 
gan an ideal Chief of Staff to 
Marlborough. John, Lord 
Cutts, known as the Sala- 
mander from his love of @ hot 
fire, is on the other hand 
revealed exactly as he was, not- 
withstanding a colossal wig. In 
spite of a rather too prominent 
aquiline nose, he must have 
been very good-looking; and 
it is not difficult to detect in 
him a reckless courage, a cer- 
tain faculty for writing third- 
rate love poems, and, above 
all, a consuming vanity. Rich- 
mond Webb, who won the 
action of Wynendale, and is 
presented by Thackeray as 
something of a hero in ‘ Es- 
mond,’ has the typical counte- 
nance of a good commonplace 


soldier, with some suggestion 
of a grievance. Colonel Sabine, 
of the Royal Welch, who was 
one of Marlborough’s briga- 


diers, combines a civilian’s 
clothing with a military baton, 
and wears an air of pompous 
self-consciousness. Wade, who 
is displayed in full armour 
against a background of road- 
making in the Highlands, looks, 
as indeed he was, capable, 
gentle and humane. The re- 
maining three wear the rather 
smaller wigs of George II.’s 
time. Lord Stair, who, if he 
had been left alone in the 
early years of the War of the 
Austrian Succession, would have 
made a much better affair of it, 
was evidently a proud and very 
competent aristocrat. Blake- 
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ney, who at a great age con- 
ducted the gallant though futile 
defence of Minorca in 1756, 
was plainly a simple, straight- 
forward, sweet-tempered old 
soldier, just the man who 
would not be ashamed to go to 
Court with a private soldier 
in lieu of a footman behind his 
carriage. 

We come now to a younger 
generation, the men who had 
their hair curled and powdered, 
or curled and unpowdered, or 
(if bald) covered their scalps 
with a wig much resembling 
that of the modern barrister. 
Foremost among these is Wil- 
liam, Duke of Cumberland, the 
so-called butcher of Culloden. 
He was not a beauty, having 
inherited his father’s prominent 
eyes, and he was a poor com- 
mander in the field ; but, albeit 
his countenance was rather 
heavy, it shows real intelligence 
and, indeed, wisdom. One can 
understand that Horace Wal- 
pole should have included him 
among the three really great 
men whom he had known. 
Next come two fine portraits 
by Reynolds, one of John, Lord 
Ligonier, mounted, the original 
of which is in the National 
Gallery, the other of John, 
Marquis of Granby (which I 
suppose is at Belvoir), standing 
alongside his horse. There are 
good mezzotints of both. Sir 
Joshua, of course, had not the 
slightest idea how to paint a 
horse, and the capering beast 
on which Ligonier is sitting is 
@ highly conventional animal, 
which I should be very sorry 
to ride. But the portrait of the 
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origin, though he fought for 
us gallantly against France ; 
and he remained so far a 
Frenchman that, though he 
used to begin his official letters 
in English, he very soon passed, 
with rather sudden transition, 
into French. He shows all the 
Gallic fire, and one can readily 
imagine him leading a desperate 
charge, as he did to cover the 
retreat at Lauffeld, where he 
was unhorsed, overthrown and 
taken prisoner. He was & very 
faithful servant of England, 
and deserves to be remembered 
better than he is. 

Lord Granby, immensely tall, 
towers over his charger in the 
uniform of the Blues, with a 
cuirass under his coat. He is 
as bandy-legged as a post-boy, 
but has a calm gentle face and 
an honest bald head, without 
any description of wig or hat. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 
Lord George Sackville had, by 
inexplicable misconduct, thrown 
away @ great chance for the 
English cavalry at Minden in 
1759, so Granby was deter- 
mined to seize the first oppor- 
tunity for them to vindicate 
themselves in 1760. Fate fav- 
oured him at the action of 
Warburg on the 3ist of July. 
He hurried his squadrons to 
the scene of action, and riding 
in front of the Blues, his own 
regiment, but wellin advance of 
all, he led them to the charge. 
His hat and wig flew off, and his 
hairless pate, shining in the 
sun, was the most conspicuous 
object (if we are to believe a 
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German chronicler) on the field. 
The ten regiments carried all 
before them, and after a vigor- 
ous pursuit returned and rallied 
upon the bald head. I have 
never seen engraving or bust 
of Granby that showed a wig. 
His is the most celebrated bald 
head next to Elisha’s; and 
there are still public-houses 
named after him to recall a 
national hero. The most fam- 
ous is that which was kept by 
the elder Mr Weller at Dorking. 

Of other generals who served 
under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick there are two en- 
gravings after Reynolds of 
General William Kingsley, who 
commanded a brigade at Min- 
den, and of General, later 
Field-Marshal, George Howard. 
Both are bust portraits, artis- 
tically as well as historically 
interesting. Exactly in the 
same style after the same 
master is the portrait of General 
Stringer Lawrence, the man 
who befriended Clive in India 
and made a soldier of him. 
Lawrence’s is the face which, 
of the three, most appeals to 
me. He could hardly write 
his name, and yet no one could 
fail to see in his features kindli- 
ness, resolution and strong 
common-sense. Olothe him 
with lawn-sleeves—a dress 
much beloved of mezzotint 
engravers—and you could make 
him a presentable bishop. It 
is worth remarking that all 
three of these worthies are 
portrayed with a cuirass under 
their coats. Whether they ever 
wore such armour in real life 
may be questioned, but it was 





part of a convention—a con- 
vention,. already moribund— 
that a soldier should have at 
least some armour about him. 
Reynolds painted Lord Am- 
herst in full armour, and a very 
interesting portrait it is, repro- 
duced in mezzotint by that 
real artist, James . Watson. 
There is a small element of 
absurdity in the garden cas- 
cade in the background, which 
represents. Reynolds’ idea of 
the rapids of the St Lawrence ; 
but Sir Joshua at any rate did 
his best to hand Amherst down 
to posterity as a great man, 
which, I fear (and I fancy Sir 
Joshua realised the fact also), 
he was not. 

The last English general to 
be painted in full armour (so 
far as I know) was George, 
Marquess Townshend, one of 
Wolfe’s brigadiers at Quebec, 
but better remembered as ‘ the 
soldiers’ friend,’ because he 
was the author of the regula- 
tion which forbade the reduc- 
tion of sergeants to the ranks 
except by sentence of court- 
martial. A far more pleasing 
portrait of him is an engraving 
by M’Ardell after Hudson, 
though he is there displayed 
rather as the Member of Par- 
liament than the general. His 
fellow - brigadier at Quebec, 
Robert Monckton, was por- 
trayed by the same two artists, 
but in uniform, as a soldier 
should be, with a sketch of 
Quebec in the background. As 
to Wolfe himself, a sketch by 
one of, his staff appears to be 
the foundation of all his por- 


traits; which agree in giving 
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him a profile like the flap of 
an, envelope. The most char- 
acteristic, perhaps, is a small 
full-length mezzotint which de- 
picts him swaggering with a 
musket slung about him. There 
is also a bust portrait, engraved 
by Richard Houston, which 
displays his unenviable profile, 
with the usual cuirass worn 
under the coat. The expres- 
sion, whether the likeness be 
true or not, is at least eager 
and alert. Wolfe was certainly 
happy in his death. He was 
desperately anxious for success 
in his first independent com- 
mand, but was hampered by 
continual sickness and physical 
pain, while his task was so 
difficult as to require the freest 
exercise of his faculties. An 
early failure did not improve 
his spirits, and his final effort 
was one of despair. If it had 
failed—and it certainly should 
have. failed—he would have 
died of disappointment; and 
if he had succeeded but come 
out unhurt, people would have 
pointed out most correctly that 
the true captor of Quebec was 
not James Wolfe the general, 
but. Charles Saunders the ad- 
miral.. Small wonder that his 
last words should have been, 
*‘ Now God be praised, I will 
die in peace.” 

Turning now to the great 
soldiers of India, we have to 
deal first with the portraits of 
Clive. . The commonest is a 
stipple. engraving displaying 
a discontented -looking man, 
whose waistcoat seems un- 
healthily full. .This is Clive, 
the nabob and the persecuted 
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of the. House of Oommons. 
Far more pleasing is a likeness 
of him as a young man, said 
to be. after Gainsborough, 
though I could never find 
anyone who had seen the 
original. . It is a bust portrait, 
and was engraved both in life 
size and half life size. I have 
owned. both and much prefer 
the latter, which shows all the 
ardour and confidence of youth 
as well as the fulness of genius, 
though Clive was never a beau- 
tiful person. One can hardly 
think of him without recalling 
also the great civilian, Warren 
Hastings. The very fine en- 
graved portrait of Hastings in 
his prime is so rare that even 
@ poor impression is a luxury 
for the rich. But he was 
painted again by Lawrence in 
his old age, and the painting 
was very well engraved. The 
old man sits there, with long 
white locks framing his bald 
head, a fine brow, very intelli- 
gent eyes, lips tightly com- 
pressed. and a mournful ex- 
pression—a great and much 
enduring man, ruined by the in- 
famous malignity of the House 
of Commons. I imagine that 
few know much of the impeach- 
ment of Warren i be- 
yond that which is told of it 
in Macaulay’s essay. I, for 
my sins, had to go through the 
whole. disgusting story, which 
went near to destroy all my 
respect for Edmund Burke. 
We come next to the history 
of the American War of In- 
dependenee, a dirty story upon 
all sides, though it produced 
a few fine portraits, The first 
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is that of Banastre Tarlton by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the. origi- 
nal of which is in the National 
Gallery. It was very finely 
engraved in mezzotint by John 
Raphael Smith—so finely that 
really good impressions are 
beyond a. poor man’s purse. 
Tarlton was one of the earliest 
examples in ourrecent history of 
a leader of “ scallywags”’; and 
with his legion, as it was called, 
he made some extraordinary 
marches and won some aston- 
ishing successes. Reynolds has 
set down vividly his eagerness, 
his energy and, most marked 
of all, his vanity. For Tarlton, 
though a gallant fellow enough, 
was but a third-rate man, and 
added to his shortcomings in 
the field the more deadly 
though common sin of talking 
nonsense in. the House of 
Commons. 

Next to him in my own 
collection hangs Lord Rawdon, 
a modest slim young man with 
finger on lip, who later became 
better known first as Lord 
Moira and later as Marquess of 
Hastings. He also was painted 
by Reynolds, the original being 
(I think) at Buckingham Palace. 
For this very able young soldier 
—worth twenty of Tarlton— 
had the misfortune to become 
intimate with the reputed first 
gentleman in Europe, George, 
Prince of Wales, and paid very 
dearly for the privilege. There 
is a later portrait of him when 
he had become Governor- 
General of India, but I prefer 
the earlier likeness of the man 
when he was young and ready 
to dare anything against the 
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American rebels. Not that he 
lost his old spirit of adventure 
when, with 120,000 men, he 
undertook the pacification of 
Southern India. There is one 
of his letters, spurring on one 
of his cautious nerveless old 
generals, which is of priceless 
value as a revelation of his 
character. 

To the same period belongs 
the three - quarter - length of 
General Eliott, Lord Heath- 
field, the defender of Gibraltar, 
which hangs in the National 
Gallery, and is, in my humble 
judgment, one of the finest 
portraits that Reynolds ever 
painted. Looking at it once 
with a friend, who was not 
great at history, he asked me, 
“Who is that brandy-faced 
old fellow?” Now no doubt 


Sir Joshua set down faithfully 
what he saw before him, but 


the fact remains that Eliott 
was a teetotaller and a vege- 
tarian, and lived at times of 
pressure during the famous 
siege upon puddings made of 
the hair-powder which was in- 
tended for the dressing of the 
men’s heads. Sir Joshua, how- 
ever, has caught the old gen- 
eral’s humorous eye. In the 
course of the siege a soldier 
was brought before him with 
the accusation of having pre- 
dicted that Gibraltar must in- 
fallibly surrender. ‘‘ What!” 
said Eliott, “the man must 
be mad. Put him on low diet. 
Shave his head. Clap him into 
-@ strait waistcoat, and let him 
be prayed for in church.” This 
was gentle treatment in those 
days of merciless flogging, yet 
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who could have devised a more 
effective deterrent to gloomy 
prophecy ? 

Last of this period is Major- 
General James Stuart, who 
commanded the British at the 
critical action of Gadalur in 
India against the French in 
June 1783. The portrait, a 
three-quarter-length by Rom- 
ney, is a fine one, and is well-ex- 
pressed in mezzotint by Hodges. 
Stuart was a third-rate man and 
@ quarrelsome one, but I have 
a weakness for him upon one 
account. The Governor of 
Madras, Lord Macartney, per- 
petually interfered with his 
movements in the field, and 
the contention grew so sharp 
between them that Stuart 
called him out. The general 
had ‘lost the lower portion of 
his left leg from a cannon-shot 
(the portrait shows the mutila- 
tion), and, the wound being 


still unhealed, he was unable 


to stand upright when he met 
Macartney. His second, there- 
fore, held him up, and with 
this support Stuart put a bullet 
into Macartney with such 
steadiness and accuracy that 
he wounded him very danger- 
ously. This incident, rightly 
or wrongly, always appealed 
to me; but much though I 
admire Stuart for his courage, 
T confess that I have an even 
greater admiration of his 
second. 

Lastly, we come to the great 
French war of 1793-1814; and 
of this period my earliest por- 
trait is that of Sir Charles 
Grey, a three-quarter-length 
engraved in stipple after Law- 
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rence. He beeame later the 
first Earl Grey, and his fame 
is absorbed in that of his son, 
the second Earl, who passed 
the celebrated Reform Bill of 
1832... Why so much is made 
of that achievement I. never 
can understand: The second 
Earl Grey had been preaching 
reform for twenty years, but 
when called upon to translate 
preaching into practice, he had 
not an idea what to do. No 
doubt Parliamentary reform 
was wanted, but the reformers 
had never thought out the 
question in detail. What they 
actually did was to apply a 
political remedy to an economic 
disease; and the Bill was a 
bad Bill, showing no fore- 
thought and no consideration 
of the new Empire which had 
just been acquired. Now Grey, 
the general, was a man who 
could think. When he made 
a night attack upon the Ameri- 
cans in 1776 he took the flints 
out-of the men’s muskets, 8o 
as to ensure that there should 
be no firing, and became known 
as ‘ No-flint Grey.’ In 1794 
he was sent in command of a 
small force to capture Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, and 
conducted his operations with 
the greatest skill and success. 
Above all, he laboured to work 
in perfect harmony with the 
naval force under Sir John 
Jervis, later Lord St Vincent. 
The two chiefs were devoted 
to each other, signing their 
letters ‘ yours. affectionately,’ 
and the two services have never 
worked together more cordially 
and devotedly than in that 
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campaign. Much of Grey’s 
good work was. sacrificed. by 
the incompetence and imbe- 
cility of the Government at 
home; and he did not fail. to 
reproach them for the fruitless 
loss of his gallant men, He 
never again held high command 
in the field, but, when the Naval 
Mutiny broke out at Spithead 
in 1798, he was specially sent 
to command the troops on the 
spot because he was so much 
beloved and trusted by the 
bluejackets. To me this seems 
@ more useful career than mak- 
ing endless speeches to hamper 
the efforts of our army in the 
Peninsula, receiving and using 
in Parliament letters from a 
disloyal. member of Welling- 
ton’s staff, and finally, when 
the war was Over, passing a 
crude and ill-considered meas- 
ure to deal with a situation 
which he had not taken the 
trouble to: understand. And 
such was the life’s service of 
the second Earl Grey. 

Next comes a far more re- 
markable man, Sir Charles 
Stuart, a younger son of the 
Lord Bute who was discarded 
by George III. He was painted 
by Romney, in three-quarter 
length, with the fortresses on 
the steeps of Corsica in the 
background. The pose is per- 
haps a little theatrical, but the 
face is most striking. There 
is in it genius and charm and 
humour, the last-named quality 
taking the place of the repose 
and ealm which distinguished 
Marlborough. For Charles 
Stuart did not suffer fools 
gladly, even if they were 





Cabinet Ministers, and was no 
respecter of persons. He was 
so able and so sharp with 
tongue and pen that all of his 
- superiors were a little afraid 
of him. Henry Dundas, the 
most powerful man in England 
after Pitt, and more powerful 
than Pitt himself in Scotland, 
he despised as the dirt under 
his feet. He never forgave the 
king for quarrelling with his 
father, and treated the offer 
of the Order of the Bath, which 
his services had most thor- 
oughly earned, as an insult. 
The Duke of York, who very 
thoroughly appreciated him as 
an officer, was quite: nervous 
until he learned that Stuart, 
albeit with an ill grace, had 
accepted the honour. On the 
other hand, Stuart was not 
generally a mauwvais coucheur. 
He healed a very nastly breach 
between Army and Fleet before 
Corsica, and was greatly liked 
and admired by Lord St Vin- 
cent and Nelson. He had the 
knack of managing the most 
unruly foreign troops, and could 
always command the devotion 
of his own. Moreover, such 
was his power over ordinary 
men that when, at Nelson’s 
appeal, he went to Sicily in 
1799, he had the whole popula- 
tion at his feet in forty-eight 
hours. I never can understand 
why his fame is not greater. 
His capture of Minorca alone 
was so skilful and daring a 
piece of ‘‘ bluff” that it would 
have made the reputation of 
any smaller man. His plan of 
operations on the west coast .of 
Italy, using Sicily as a base, 
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would, with ordinary tuck, have 
cut Napoleon’s career abruptly 
short in 1800. But he put him- 
self'in the wrong by declining 
to obey Dundas’s instructions 
as to a political question in 
relation to Malta, and threw 
up his command in the Medi- 
terrancan. It is true that 
Dundas’s instructions were per- 
fectly childish and impossible 
of execution ; yet it was not 
fot a general to dictate political 
action’ to the Cabinet. Un- 
fortunately in 1801 Stuart died, 
and thus he never had a chance 
of showing his quality in com- 
mand even of twenty thousand 
men. Only those who have 
waded through our dreary mili- 
tary records from 1793 to 1801 
can understand the relief of 
encountering a soldier of such 
insight, moral courage and 
ability as Charles Stuart. 

His place in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1800 was filled by 
Sir Ralph Abereromby, one of 
the most faithful servants that 
England has ever had, and one 
of the best masters that the 
British soldier has ever known. 
From 1795 to 1801 he was the 
Government’s maid of all work, 
and took over every kind of 
extravagant task, not indeed 
without warning, but without 
complaint and with unwavering 
loyalty. Pitt did indeed con- 
trive to quarrel with him 
because Abercromby had the 
courage to denounce publicly 
the shameful indiscipline of the 
British Army in Ireland; but 
there Abercromby was right 
and Pitt was wrong. How- 
ever, the quarrel did not pre- 
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vent Pitt from selecting Aber- 
cromby to command a mad 
expedition to North Holland 
immediately afterwards, and, 
a8 is well known, he was con- 
tinuously employed from the 
close of that campaign until 
he was mortally wounded in 
Egypt in 1801. General Bun- 
bury, our best military writer 
after Napier, has given us a 
good description of him: “‘ As 
he looked out from under his 
thick shaggy eyebrows he gave 
one the idea of a very good- 
natured lion.”” This impression 
is confirmed by John Hoppner’s 
bust portrait of him, which 
was worthily engraved in mezzo- 
tint by 8. W. Reynolds. 

One cannot mention Charles 
Stuart or Ralph Abercromby 
without recalling at once the 
subordinate who was the most 
trusted by both—John Moore. 
There: are two principal en- 
graved portraits of Moore, one 
with face three-quarters to the 
left, the other, and imcom- 
parably the better, in full face 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This 
latter was engraved in mezzo- 
tint, and I am lucky enough 
to own a@ nice impression ; but 
it lacks something of the vitality 
of the painting. Judging from 
either, it is easy to believe 
Napier’s statement that Moore 
was the handsomest man in 
the Army, but the Moores (as 
Lawrence’s portraits of Sir John 
and of his brother Graham 
attest) were a bright - eyed 
family, and this point the 
engraver has missed. Yet it 
is always good to look into that 
calm, strong, straightforward 
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face, with the scar on ‘the left 
cheek. Moore was not a lucky 
man, for he rarely went into 
action without being wounded. 
Nor was he quite as successful 
as he deserved to be, for he 
could see further than most 
politicians, and did not hesitate 
to set down very plainly what 
he saw, whether palatable or 
not. But he was at least 
appreciated by Charles Stuart, 
by Ralph Abercromby, and, to 
his great credit, by Frederick, 
Duke of York, who held him 
up in a General Order as a 
pattern to all officers. Fate 
eompensated him for his bad 
luck in life by inspiring a poet 
to write the finest lines about 
his burial that ever were written 
about @ British soldier. 

One cannot wander among 
the innumerable portraits of 
Wellington without perils of 
all kinds. I prefer, above ail, 
the portrait of the Duke with 
folded arms by Lawrence, which 
hangs at Apsley House, and 
which the present Duke most 
kindly allowed me to reproduce 
for the first time in a volume 
of my own: Nor are the 
engraved portraits of his divi- 
sional generals as a rule satis- 
factory. ‘There is one excep- 
tion, that of Thomas Graham, 
later Lord Lynedoch, engraved 
in mezzotint by 8. W. Reynolds 
after Hoppner. I should guess 
this portrait) to have been 
painted soon after he raised 
the Ninetieth Foot in 1794, 
for Graham is wearing its uni- 
form, and the mode of dressing 
the hair belongs to that period. 
The expression of the face is 
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Cabinet Ministers, and was no 
respecter of persons. He was 
so able and so sharp with 
tongue and pen that all of his 
superiors were a little afraid 
of him. Henry Dundas, the 
most powerful man in England 
after Pitt, and more powerful 
than Pitt himself in Scotland, 
he despised as the dirt under 
his feet. He never forgave the 
king for quarrelling with his 
father, and treated the offer 
of the Order of the Bath, which 
his services had most thor- 
oughly earned, as an insult. 
The Duke of York, who very 
thoroughly appreciated him as 
an officer, was quite nervous 
until he learned that Stuart, 
albeit with an ill grace, had 
accepted the honour. On the 
other hand, Stuart was not 
generally a mauvais coucheur. 
He healed a very nastly breach 
between Army and Fleet before 
Corsica, and was greatly liked 
and admired by Lord St Vin- 
cent and Nelson. He had the 
knack of managing the most 
unruly foreign troops, and could 
always command the devotion 
of his own. Moreover, such 
was his power over ordinary 
men that when, at Nelson’s 
appeal, he went to Sicily in 
1799, he had the whole popula- 
tion at his feet in forty-eight 
hours. I never can understand 
why his fame is not greater. 
His capture of Minorca alone 
was so skilful and daring a 
piece of ‘‘ bluff” that it would 
have made the reputation of 
any smaller man. His plan of 
operations on the west coast of 
Italy, using Sicily as a base, 


would, with ordinary luck, have 
cut Napoleon’s career abruptly 
short in 1800. But he put him- 
self in the wrong by declining 
to obey Dundas’s instructions 
as to a political question in 
relation to Malta, and threw 
up his command in the Medi- 
terranean. It is true that 
Dundas’s instructions were per- 
fectly childish and impossible 
of execution ; yet it was not 
for a general to dictate political 
action to the Cabinet. Un- 
fortunately in 1801 Stuart died, 
and thus he never had a chance 
of showing his quality in com- 
mand even of twenty thousand 
men. Only those who have 
waded through our dreary mili- 
tary records from 1793 to 1801 
can understand the relief of 
encountering a soldier of such 
insight, moral courage and 
ability as Charles Stuart. 

His place in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1800 was filled by 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, one of 
the most faithful servants that 
England has ever had, and one 
of the best masters that the 
British soldier has ever known. 
From 1795 to 1801 he was the 
Government’s maid of all work, 
and took over every kind of 
extravagant task, not indeed 
without warning, but without 
complaint and with unwavering 
loyalty. Pitt did indeed con- 
trive to quarrel with him 
because Abercromby had the 
courage to denounce publicly 
the shameful indiscipline of the 
British Army in Ireland ; but 
there Abercromby was right 
and Pitt was wrong. How- 
ever, the quarrel did not pre- 
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vent Pitt from selecting Aber- 
cromby to command a mad 
expedition to North Holland 
immediately afterwards, and, 
as is well known, he was con- 
tinuously employed from the 
close of that campaign until 
he was mortally wounded in 
Egypt in 1801. General Bun- 
bury, our best military writer 
after Napier, has given us a 
good description of him: “ As 
he looked out from under his 
thick shaggy eyebrows he gave 
one the idea of a very good- 
natured lion.” This impression 
is confirmed by John Hoppner’s 
bust portrait of him, which 
was worthily engraved in mezzo- 
tint by 8. W. Reynolds. 

One cannot mention Charles 
Stuart or Ralph Abercromby 
without recalling at once the 
subordinate who was the most 
trusted by both—John Moore. 
There are two principal en- 
graved portraits of Moore, one 
with face three-quarters to the 
left, the other, and incom- 
parably the better, in full face 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This 
latter was engraved in mezzo- 
tint, and I am lucky enough 
to own a nice impression ; but 
it lacks something of the vitality 
of the painting. Judging from 
either, it is easy to believe 
Napier’s statement that Moore 
was the handsomest man in 
the Army, but the Moores (as 
Lawrence’s portraits of Sir John 
and of his brother Graham 
attest) were a bright - eyed 
family, and this point the 
engraver has missed. Yet it 
is always good to look into that 
calm, strong, straightforward 
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face, with the scar on the left 
cheek. Moore was not a lucky 
man, for he rarely went into 
action without being wounded. 
Nor was he quite as successful 
as he deserved to be, for he 
could see further than most 
politicians, and did not hesitate 
to set down very plainly what 
he saw, whether palatable or 
not. But he was at least 
appreciated by Charles Stuart, 
by Ralph Abercromby, and, to 
his great credit, by Frederick, 
Duke of York, who held him 
up in a General Order as a 
pattern to all officers. Fate 
compensated him for his bad 
luck in life by inspiring a poet 
to write the finest lines about 
his burial that ever were written 
about a British soldier. 

One cannot wander among 
the innumerable portraits of 
Wellington without perils of 
all kinds. I prefer, above all, 
the portrait of the Duke with 
folded arms by Lawrence, which 
hangs at Apsley House, and 
which the present Duke most 
kindly allowed me to reproduce 
for the first time in a volume 
of my own. Nor are the 
engraved portraits of his divi- 
sional generals as a rule satis- 
factory. There is one excep- 
tion, that of Thomas Graham, 
later Lord Lynedoch, engraved 
in mezzotint by 8. W. Reynolds 
after Hoppner. I should guess 
this portrait to have been 
painted soon after he raised 
the Ninetieth Foot in 1794, 
for Graham is wearing its uni- 
form, and the mode of dressing 
the hair belongs to that period. 
The expression of the face is 
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melancholy, that of a man 
who has wrestled with a great 
sorrow. It recalls not the dar- 
ing mountaineer nor the keen 
sportsman, not the man who, 
as a general, was the life and 
soul of every meeting whether 
for hunting or for racing in the 
Peninsula, who, as a subaltern 
of the Guards once wrote, was 
the greatest boy of them all. 
It shows us rather the broken- 
hearted man who, after the 
death of his beautiful wife, 
turned her portrait with its 
face to the wall and sought 
distraction in soldiering. 

I am afraid that I have not 
many portraits of statesmen. 
Both of the Pitts were great 
men, but the elder was too 
much of a mountebank to 
appeal to me, and the younger 
made such a hopeless mess of 
the war, while he lived, that 
I should feel ashamed to allow 
him to hang in the same room 
with Ralph Abercromby or 
Charles Stuart. But one man 
I do welcome with honour, 
Castlereagh, the greatest War 
Minister that we ever pos- 
sessed. His portrait, three- 
quarters length, by Lawrence, 
hangs in Londonderry House, 
and was well engraved by 
Charles Turner. There we can 
see a great gentleman, not only 
of outstanding ability, but of 
courage, honour and resolution. 
One can understand that, when 
he rose from his seat in the 
House of Commons, his per- 
sonality would overawe and 
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Overpower, even though the 
language of his tongue might 
be cumbrous and halting, 
When one remembers who was 
the chief representative of Eng- 
land at Versailles after the 
close of the German war, it is 
a relief to look at Castlereagh 
and remember that there was 
a time when we could do better. 

The final defeat of Napoleon 
and the initial decay of the 
older and nobler school of 
English engraving were prac- 
tically simultaneous. There are 
plenty of portraits of generals 
who won distinction in the 
nineteenth century, dreadful 
engravings of dreadful trousers 
and dreadful polished boots. 
And then came photography 
and photogravure and the age 
of mechanical portraits. Of 
all of these I prefer to see and 
to say nothing. No doubt 
photography has its merits. 
I have seen a photograph of 
Napoleon’s brother Jerome, and 
I confess that it made me wish 
that we had one of Napoleon 
himself. But it has been my 
fate to go through thousands 
both of engraved and of photo- 
graphic portraits, and nothing 
can exceed the weariness of 
the photographic. Let 4 
younger generation be content 
with them if they will. My 
prejudice still runs in favour 
of engravings, even though the 
English mezzotint school may 
seem but paltry when compared 
with the great line school of 
France. 














DOWSING. 


BY MISS EVELYN M. PENROSE, GOVERNMENT WATER-DIVINER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


In 1931 the Government of 
British Columbia embarked on 
anew venture: they employed 
an official water - diviner. 
And what was more that official 
water-diviner was @ woman, 
and an Englishwoman at that ! 
Long and loud were the pro- 
tests of the more conservative 
members of the Cabinet, and 
the newspapers all over the 
Province published articles for 
and against (chiefly against) 
the practice of water-divin- 
ing, about which they knew 
practically nothing. Ministers 
of different denominations as- 
sured the public that it ranked 
among the black arts, and 
quoted strings of irrelevant 
texts to prove their assertions ; 
whilst the editor of Vancouver's 
leading newspaper even had 
his sacred editorial office in- 
vaded by a furious citizen who 
threatened him with physical 
violence for daring to publish 
an article on such a wicked and 
dangerous subject. 

Antagonists, who scathingly 
foretold that the settlers and 
farmers all over the Province 
would scorn and ridicule such 
& proceeding by the Govern- 
ment, were soon proved utterly 
Wrong, as applications by the 
hundred poured in for the 
water-diviner’s services. So 
the new post created by the 





Legislature was inaugurated in 
a blaze of publicity, whilst 
praise and flattery, well mixed 
with scepticism and petty jeal- 
ousy, fell to my lot as the 
Government Water-Diviner. 

It was very curious to note 
how much uncertainty still 
remained in many people’s 
minds as to what divining— 
or to use the proper old word 
‘dowsing ’—really is, and I 
found that the easiest way to 
explain it was by saying that 
it is an extra faculty, or gift, 
that certain people possess, of 
being able to discover and 
definitely locate the presence 
of underground water and 
minerals, and in a few cases 


- oil as well—but an oil-diviner 


is, comparatively speaking, 
very rare. Of course, divining 
was used for locating minerals 
long before it was used for 
locating water, and a large 
number of the Cornish tin 
mines were discovered by a 
diviner from Saxony in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; so 
in a huge Province like British 
Columbia (372,630 square 
miles), which is so rich in gold, 
silver, copper, radium and lead, 
mineral diviners (provided, of 
course, that they are fully 
qualified and trained in the 
latest scientific methods) should 
come into their own and prove 
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a very valuable asset in the 
opening up and development 
of mineral areas. 

In very early days in France, 
about the fifteenth century, 
diviners were used for detecting 
and tracking criminals, and 
this practice is still carried on 
in Mexico with much success. 
I am glad to say, however, 
that that was not included in 
my official duties. 

It is rather a curious fact 
that diviners in all countries 
are generally to be found 
amongst the peasant and un- 
educated classes, and this is 
probably why divining has al- 
ways been reckoned amongst 
the unaccountable phenomena, 
and has never, until lately, 
been developed into a useful 
and reliable art. These people 
find they have the gift and use 
it quite simply and naturally, 
but it never seems to occur to 
them to study it and try to 
develop this faculty further in 
themselves. 

That it 1s capable of develop- 
ment to surprising degrees I 
proved during my strenuous 
work for the Government, but, 
like everything else, it means 
hard work and persistent prac- 
tice. This was one of the main 
reasons why I was so pleased 
to accept the post as official 
water-diviner, as I knew I 
should have unlimited oppor- 
tunities of putting my theories 
to a varied and severe test and 
of making further discoveries. 
I felt strongly that divining 
was not supernatural, or just 
a freak phenomenon, but was 
based on some natural law, 


and I wanted, if possible, to 
discover what that law was 
and how it worked. ~ 

Until recently I used the 
old-fashioned hazel or willow 
forked rod, shaped rather like 
the letter ‘ Y ’ with a short tail, 
as I had so often seen my 
father do when I was_.a child 
at my old home in Cornwall. 
He had the gift of dowsing to 
a remarkable degree, and I 
inherited it from him and a 
long line of Cornish forbears, 
This gift or power generally 
goes from father to daughter 
and from mother to son. My 
father was very fond of finding 
water for his friends and show- 
ing them the locality of mineral 
deposits, and when he had 
finished with the rod he would 
give it to me, and I could 
always find them as quickly 
and as easily as he could (but 
even at that early age I had 
the sense not to tell a man 
that!) Although he was a 
very strong man I have seen 
the rod turn in his hands with 
such violence as to skin the 
bark off itself, but nothing 
he could do would stop its 
turning. I am not strong 
enough to hold the rod 80 
that the bark is skinned off 
it, so it skins the bark off my 
hands instead ! My hands used 
to be my great trouble. They 
first used to blister, and then 
the rod tore off the blisters 
till my hands became open 
sores. In divining with 4 
hazel rod the diviner clasps 
the rod firmly in both hands, 
point upwards, and_ slowly 
walks backwards and forwards, 
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covering all the area on which 
he has to find water; it is a 
long and laborious proceeding. 

The old Cornish theory was 
this: that underground run- 
ning water (it must be under- 
ground and it must be running) 
gives off a ground attraction 
on each side of the stream at 
an angle of about 45°, and 
the width of this attraction 
indicates approximately the 
depth of the stream. So the 
water-diviner felt nothing until 
he touched the edge of this 
ground attraction. Not only 
does this old-fashioned method 
mean covering a great deal of 
ground, but the diviner might 
miss a strong supply in the 
near neighbourhood and only 
find a weak one, simply because 
he did not actually walk over 
the strong one. 

One day, seemingly quite by 
chance, I discovered I could 
sense or ‘ pick-up’ the attrac- 
tion from the water in the 
air at a considerable distance 
away from it, and this was 
one of the things which I 
found capable of development, 
for I gradually acquired the 
ability to do it from a few 
yards beyond the ground attrac- 
tion to the distance of one mile. 
As so many of the settlers I 
had to visit owned a ‘ quarter 
section’ (160 acres), and I 
was told to find water anywhere 
on it—the need for water being 
great—if I had had to walk 
over every yard it would have 
Meant taking several days to 
do one section instead of doing 
several sections in one day. 
Then by substituting a twisted 
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wire rod for my old-fashioned 
hazel fork, I not only saved 
my hands, but I could go 
straight to the strongest water 
source on each homestead (al- 
though a weaker source might 
be much nearer to me), and 
thereby eliminate a great deal 
of unnecessary labour and save 
much valuable time. I think 
perhaps the most trying part 
of my otherwise wonderfully 
fascinating work was the feel- 
ing of rush and lack of time. 
Covering 100 to 150 miles in 
a day over roads often no 
better than an English cart 
track, and visiting three to six 
homesteads of varying sizes in 
addition, would have taxed 
the strongest constitution. As 
nature provided me with a 
great fund of enthusiasm and 
energy, without a very strong 
physique to back it, 1 often 
had to fall back on an inherent 
trait of obstinacy, a quality 


-which I share with Mexican 


water-diviners, to 
through. 

Now the Mexican water- 
diviner is the ‘ burro’ or wild 
donkey! The people living on 
sandy desert places there en- 
tirely depend on these donkeys 
to show them where water can 
be found. These creatures will 
dig and dig till only their ears 
and noses are visible above 
the sand; but they invariably 
find water, digging obstinately 
till they do. 

I started my divining work 
in the Okanagan Valley, the 
largest fruit-growing valley in 
British Columbia, where the 
shortage of water, both for 
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drinking and irrigation, was 
really terrible. In some parts 
the settlers were carting every 
drop of drinking water, liter- 
ally for miles, and then some- 
times only getting it from an 
open irrigation ditch; and 
had to drive their cattle a 
mile or a mile and a half to 
water twice daily in the burn- 
ing heat of summer and the 
zero cold of winter. 

I would rather have asked 
for a meal than a drink of 
water many a time, although 
the heat was sometimes well 
over 100° in the shade; and 
as the Okanagan Valley is in 
one of the worst dry belts of 
British Columbia, and was 
suffering from its seventh year 
of drought, the dust was as 
bad as the heat. 

In each district I was put 
into the care of the Government 
horticulturist, who received 
the applications for my services 
and took me about. One 
horticulturist told me that one 
of the worst jobs he ever had 
was not to lose me! I take 
no bearings whatsoever when 
I am out after water. I plunge 
straight into a forest or under- 
growth, regardless even of the 
unpleasant possibility of rattle- 
snakes, and am entirely un- 
conscious of anybody or any- 
thing, apart from following the 
pull of the rod. 

I started by saying that I 
would only visit two home- 
steads in a day, as, in addition 
to the distances to be covered, 
the actual divining is very 
exhausting ; but in one place 
where I was only scheduled to 
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stay five days I found nearly 
a hundred applications waiting 
for me! People followed me 
about in motor cars and hung 
over gates to stop me, and 
even used to telephone to 
each other to say that the 
‘ water-witch ’ (I was always 
the ‘ water-witch ’ if I was not 
‘The Divine Lady ’) was work- 
ing near them, and anyway to 
go out and have a look at her 
—till I felt like some strange 
creature that had escaped from 
@ zoo ! 

As I have just said, the 
actual finding of the water is 
very exhausting. It is as if 
some power or virtue goes 
out of one’s self, and when I 
finally did five or six home- 
steads a day, because the need 
was so urgent, I was often so 
completely exhausted that I 
would sleep like a log for nine 
or ten hours at a stretch. 

Sometimes when finding large 
quantities of water, and more 
especially when finding oil or 
minerals, I have been seized 
with violent physical sickness, 
which I have finally had to 
call in a doctor to stop. I 
know of nothing more wn- 
romantic than having a number 
of interested and possibly ad- 
miring spectators watching me 
working, and then suddenly 
to retire and be violently 
sick ! 

As a matter of fact I was 
only supposed to work five 
days a week, as the Govern- 
ment knew what very tiring 
work mine was. I think one 
reason why the Government 
realised this so clearly was 
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that one day I took out a very 
handsome Deputy Minister for 
a day’s water-divining. He 
was well over six feet, broad 
in proportion and was so big 
and burly that he could easily 
have picked me up under one 
arm and carried me without 
the least inconvenience. It 
was a terrifically hot day and 
I took him up hill and down 
dale, over dusty fields and even 
insisted on his cutting down a 
small thicket so that I could 
get my water location abso- 
lutely exact. I brought him 
home an utter and absolute 
wreck! Report said he took 
to his bed for two days, and 
I have no reason to doubt it, 
as he was thoroughly out of 
condition. But after that I 
found that the ‘ powers-that- 
be’ fully realised what tiring 
work divining was. 

From the Okanagan Valley 
I went to the Peace River 


Block, which consists of three - 


and a half million acres of 
land recently transferred to 


British Columbia by the 
Dominion Government of 
Canada. It can produce the 


most wonderful wheat in the 
world—75 bushels to the acre 
instead of the usual 18 bushels 
—but it does not produce the 
most wonderful roads, and I 
had occasion to be thankful 
many times a day that my teeth 
were my own, otherwise I should 
certainly have swallowed them ! 
Big game abounds there, bear 
—both black and grizzly,— 
caribou, moose, coyotes, wolves, 
Cougar and the harmless porcu- 
pine, but water is a very 
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serious problem. The settlers 
make ‘scoop - outs ’ — shallow 
excavations in the ground in 
which they either collect rain 
and snow water, or dig down 
to a layer of water (usually 
strongly alkaline) lying at a 
shallow depth. This filthy stuff 
both they and their cattle 
drink, and in many cases they 
are too lazy or too ignorant 
even to try to filter it. This is 
sometimes done by felling a 
big tree and hollowing it out, 
then filling it with charcoal, 
sand, &c., and letting the 
water run through. If the 
settlers are near a river they 
cut blocks of ice from it in 
winter and store them for 
drinking purposes in summer. 
The water is unbelievably 
nasty, and goitre and many 
weird internal complaints result 
from drinking it. A second 
layer of pure water lies about 
200 feet deep in most places, 
but the expense of getting at - 
it is too great for a single 
isolated settler, and can only 
be undertaken by small towns 
or communities. 

A bath is an unheard-of 
luxury in ‘ The Peace,’ and as 
I was foolish enough to con- 
sider one necessary after ten 
extremely hot days, I and two 
men (who, I may mention, had 
been in ‘The Peace’ for over 
three weeks) had to motor 
ninety miles into the next 
province to get one ! 

There is a large oil field in 
the Peace River Block on 
which the Dominion Govern- 
ment geologists reported very 
favourably about thirty years 
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ago. Several oil companies 
(chiefly American) put down 
test wells and tried to get the 
oil rights from the Govern- 
ment, but did not succeed in 
doing so. I received a message 
from the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment when I was going 
north to investigate this oil 
field and report on its prospects. 
Accordingly I and several big 
Government officials who were 
also visiting ‘The Peace’ 
(which is still very much the 
Government’s ‘ pet toy’) were 
taken round by an ‘ old-timer,’ 
who had accompanied the 
former Government geologists 
and the prospectors for the 
different oil companies, and 
who could therefore ‘ check-up ’ 
on all my findings. He took 
us for a fifty-mile drive ; long 
before I came near an oil 
deposit I could feel it, and I 
felt the ‘pull’ of the main 
oil field eleven miles away. 
As it was often hidden from 
view by intervening hills, and 
as I have no sense of direction 
myself, I was dependent upon 
the old-timer to tell me where 
my rod was pulling. 

The first indication I get of 
oil is a violent stab through 
the soles of my feet like a red- 
hot knife; when over the oil 
itself the action of the rod is 
so violent that I am turned 
and twisted about like a doll 
on the end of a piece of string 
and can hardly keep my feet. 
On the strongest dome of the 
main oil field the shock from 
the oil was so great that I 
just crumpled up and collapsed, 
being unable to open my left 
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hand or straighten my left 
side for what seemed a long 
time, although it was probably 
only minutes, if not seconds, 
I wanted more than ten hours’ 
sleep that night, but I do not 
know who was the more ex- 
cited, the old-timer or myself! 
It was the first big oil survey I 
had ever done, and the old- 
timer was seeing all the places 
that had been discovered by a 
Government geologist thirty 
years before, rediscovered by 
a Government Water Diviner ! 

The explanation of modem 
scientists who are investigating 
water-divining from a purely 
scientific standpoint, that 
water, minerals and oil give 
off electro-magnetic waves and 
fields of force, and that water- 
diviners are merely human 
radio-sets who are tuned in 
to these wave-lengths and can 
pick them up, certainly knocks 
the romance and mystery out 
of the art of divining, but is, 
without any doubt, the logical 
and correct explanation of the 
previously incomprehensible 
phenomena. However, in the 
outlying districts of British 
Columbia it still remains 4 
mystery, I am glad to say, 
especially among the Red 
Indians, as there is nothing 
I enjoy so much as being 
looked on. as a witch—the 
blacker the betiter ! 

I was going from the town 
of Pouce Coupé, in the Peace 
River Block, to a village 
seventy-five miles north, t0 
prospect for water for a com- 
munity well, and had to cross 
the Peace River by ferry to get 
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there. Arriving at the ferry 
I got out of the car to admire 
the very beautiful river scenery. 
My breeches and boots aroused 
the curiosity of the huge half- 
breed Indian ferryman. On 
hearing what I was going to do 
he immediately begged me to 
visit his shack, which was near 
the bank on the other side 
of the river. He told me he 
was sure there was water on 
his property because three large 
springs came out in the bank 
below him, but as they were 
completely hidden by thick 
undergrowth he would show 
them to us (a Cabinet Minister 
and other Government officials) 
when we got across. On the 
spur of the moment I said, 
“Oh no, I will show them to 
you from here.” So taking 
my wire rod I sent it spinning 
in my hands, and the point 
was drawn to the strongest 
spring across the river like a 
needle to a magnet. Calling 
the Indian to stand behind me 
I pointed out the exact loca- 
tion of each of the three 
springs to him in turn (which 
he showed us later when we 
got across). We left him much 
mystified and not a little 
frightened. The reputation of 
the water-witch and her witch- 
craft grew as the day went 
on, and the story was repeated 
to all and sundry, who were 
obviously much disappointed 
When they actually saw me and 
found only a very tired human 
being. 

However, my reputation was 
not finally established till my 
teturn that evening, when I 
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stopped at the Indian’s shack 
as I had promised. Not one 
of his very numerous family 
would come near me. They 
peeped at me from behind the 
shack and brush-piles and water 
butts, only to disappear like 
rabbits if I went near them. So 
I surveyed the ground and 
not finding any water worth 
having, succeeded in inducing 
the ferryman’s great lumber- 
ing son to come within speak- 
ing distance. After telling him 
that there was no water there 
of any value, I pointed to a 
spruce-tree about half a mile 
away, only the top of which 
was visible on the other side 
of a deep gully, and told him 
if he would dig at the foot of 
that tree he would get all the 
water he wanted. He gave 
one grunt and fled, so there 
was nothing else to do but go 
down to the ferry and mark 
the spruce-tree, which I passed 


-on the way, telling the Indian ~ 


what I had done. That nearly 
finished him off too, as, it 
appears, there had been a 
wonderful spring under that 
spruce tree for many years, 
but the engineers had filled it 
in as it was too near the road 
they were making, and it had 
entirely disappeared from sight. 
But that the water-witch had 
found that particular tree from 
his shack, half a mile or more 
away, when only the top was 
visible, was too much for him. 
To be quite honest, I was 
very relieved to get across the 
ferry that night, as judging 
by the looks he gave me, I 
was afraid he might consider 
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it his duty to drown the witch 
if he could not burn her. 

However, I found it much 
easier to deal with Indians 
than with the wives of farmers 
and settlers. These good dames 
never wished me to tell them 
where water could be found; 
they always wished to tell me 
where water should be found— 
@ very different proposition ! 

I well remember an incident 
in the Caribou, that land so 
full of history and romance 
since the gold rush in 1859, 
and almost unbelievably beau- 
tiful in its gold and blood-red 
autumn colouring. On this 
occasion it was a pouring wet 
day, and I had to make a 
detour of fifty odd miles to 
visit a homestead. On arrival 
I was met by a gaunt and 
austere female, who firmly led 
me round to the back of her 
house where she indicated a 
small square of land on which 
she said she was going to build 
a dairy. Pointing to the very 
middle of it she said, “I want 
my water just there,” and then 
fixing me with a stony stare 
she added, “ And it’s not got 
to be too deep, either!” I 
meekly murmured that I was 
afraid I should not be of any 
use to her. The person she 
really needed was Moses, as he 
was the only one I had ever 
heard of who could put the 
water there! I subsequently 
had great pleasure in finding 
water for her under a large 
boulder on the other side of 
her cow pasture. Needless to 


say, she did not approve of 
the Government Water-Diviner, 
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and the letter which she wrote 
to the Government on the 
subject was the reverse of 
flattering. 

Another difficulty was the 
question of depth. The terri- 
tory I covered was so vast, 
I was always encountering s0 
many fresh problems in the way 
of strata and clay layers, also 
having to work in all weathers, 
that it was almost impos- 
sible to give an accurate esti- 
mate. I always explained this 
to the farmers, who professed 
to understand. But as they 
had already made up their 
own minds exactly how far 
they were prepared to dig, 
and how deep they were sure 
the water really was, it com- 
plicated the problem still fur- 
ther. Maybe one would say 
it lay at 30 feet, and his neigh- 
bour at 60 feet. If they struck 
the water at 29 or 59 feet they 
thought I was a marvellous 
diviner ; but if Providence had 
put it at 31 or 62 feet, they 
wrote furious letters to the 
Government and abused the 
poor Diviner ! 

It was almost impossible to 
make these people understand 
that a water-diviner can only 
find water where and at the 
depth at which nature has put 
it, and that with the best will 
in the world he or she cannot 
alter things to suit their indi- 
vidual requirements. But 4 
water-diviner does not get all 
kicks and no halfpence by aly 
means. The settlers, on the 
whole, were most grateful, and 
where they had dug deep 
enough and got their water 
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they were enthusiastically 
pleased about it. One young 
fruit grower in the middle of 
the Okanagan dry belt had a 
magnificent orchard, but his 
water problem was very acute. 
I found him a supply of water 
yielding more than 324,000 
gallons a day, and in a spot 
that he had been walking over 
daily for years. Another thing 
that delighted these settlers 
was to find the meeting of 
two streams for them, and 
mark the angles at which they 
would come into the future 
well: a very simple operation 
really, but one that impressed 
them greatly, as did working 
blindfold or with bare hands 
without a rod. The latter way 
I use whenever I can for 
following underground streams, 
especially for picking up dis- 
tant oil and minerals, as it is 
far easier and less tiring. If 
the mineral deposit is a strong 
one, it can easily be picked up 
at thirty to thirty-five miles 
away. The reaction and elec- 
tric shocks over a copper or 
silver lead mine are very strong, 
but less strong over a gold 
(quartz) mine. But mineral 
finding is so much more thrilling 
than water finding that I am 
rather like a man who has 
taken to strong drink—I do 
not want to go back to water ! 

Although Canada says it is 
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‘ broke,’ like the rest of the 
world, it has gone mad on 
placer gold mining, and I have 
been as badly bitten by the 
‘ gold-bug ’ as anyone. It cer- 
tainly is a wonderful country, 
and one cannot but be struck 
by three outstanding things— 
the beauty and grandeur of 
the scenery, the hospitality of 
rich and poor alike and the 
amazing potential wealth, the 
surface of which has barely 
yet been scratched. 

However, the last thing I 
wish to convey is the advis- 
ability of anyone coming out 
from the Old Country to try 
their luck in Canada just be- 
cause they are good at water- 
divining at home. There are 
many here on the spot who 
are only too anxious to jump 
into my shoes now that I have 
blazed the new trail for them, 
and four to five months in the 
year (the period that the snows 
are off the ground) on Govern- — 
ment pay is not enough to live 
on without private means. So 
unless they possess the traits 
of the Mexican burro, they 
will not get very far in Canada, 
where everyone wants ‘to be 
shown’ and takes nothing on 
trust. Above all, they would 
need a sense of humour propor- 
tionate only to the vast spaces 
of this glorious province of 
British Columbia. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A POROUS MEMORY. 


BY PETER 
DRIFTER 


AT the end of, and after, 
the war every battleship in 
the fleet had a drifter attached 
to her as a sort of extra ship’s 
boat. These drifters. were of 
the type that can be seen in 
any fishing fleet, about sixty 
feet long, with a twelve-foot 
beam, and drawing perhaps 
eight feet of water. Made of 
wood, they are stumpy looking 
craft, two-masted, with a sail 
permanently set on the mizzen. 
There is a hold just abaft the 
foc’sle, a box of a wheelhouse, 
a funnel, the boiler- and engine- 
rooms, and aft, at the bottom 
of a very steep companion- 
way, the cabin: tiny, with 
four bunks built in to the sides 
and just room for a small table 
between them. 

Our ship had just finished 
her periodic refit, and was 
going up to Scapa to join the 
rest of her squadron guarding 
the interned German Fleet. 
Her drifter, too large, and in 
any case not designed to be 
hoisted inboard, had to followin 
her own time. Before the ship 
left the dockyard a crew was 
told off for the drifter, and next 
day she started on her journey. 

For this trip the crew con- 
sisted of a lieutenant, a Snottie, 
an old petty officer as chief 
quartermaster, a stoker petty 
officer, a signalman, five sea- 
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PASSAGE. 
men and four stokers. It was 


a happy company, and a happy 
trip. 

The men slept in the foe’sle, 
and the lieutenant, Snottie and 
the two petty officers shared the 
cabin, sleeping in the four 
bunks and messing together. 
The messing was simple: the 
signalman was cook, and we 
lived on ‘rations’ such as 
salt pork, biscuits and salt 
peas, which latter the old 
quartermaster ate with a knife. 
He was a real expert. The peas 
were very round and, usually, 
very hard. 

Off Land’s End we got 4 
good dusting. It was difficult 
to know which end of oneself 
to stand on; but it made no 
difference to the old juggler. 
As we sank into the trough of 
a wave he slid his knife under 
the pile of peas on his plate 
and lifted a full load. Then, 
slowly, and with an amazing 
sense of the horizontal, he 
brought the knife up to his 
mouth, and with a dexterous 
twist .. . got the lot. On the 
whole trip he never lost @ pea. 
It needed a very steady hand 
and nerve, but he showed his 
possession of these on deck a8 
well as at table. He was 4 
veritable rock of strength dur- 
ing the four days it took us to 
clear the storm. 
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He was small and white- 
haired, very dapper and rather 
pugnacious ; he knew his job 
and had a proper scorn for 
those who, in his opinion, did 
not know theirs. 

Some time after the drifter 
voyage the writer was crossing 
the Forth Bridge in a train. 
In one corner of the carriage 
the old petty officer was sitting 
behind his paper. There was 
a young blood in the carriage 
who pointed to the British and 
American fleets lying on their 
respective sides of the bridge, 
and treated us to his opinion of 
their relative worth, by no 
means to the advantage of the 
British. 

Pretty soon the old petty 
officer’s paper began to shake 
with the roused spirit behind 
it, and finally it was lowered 
and the old man fixed the lec- 
turer with his sharp and furious 
eye. 

“Fleet, d’ye say? You call 
that a fleet? Well, young 
man, I’ll tell ye. It’s no more 
than a collection of floating 
faowl ’ouses. That’s wot that 
is.” 


“We ought to be making 
the lightship on the starboard 
bow in about half an hour. 
Let me know when you sight 
her.” 

“ Ay ay, sir.” 

The lieutenant went aft and 
the Snottie sat on the roof of 
the wheelhouse. We had 
Tounded Land’s End the day 
before, and now we were some- 
where off the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel. 
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The half-hour passed and 
then another. 

“No sign of the light yet, 
sir.” 

“That’s funny. I’ve just 
been checking the dead reckon- 
ing, and if the compass is all 
right and the speed is six knots 
as it’s supposed to be, we ought 
to be in sight of her by now. 
Of course, life would be simpler 
if there was a log so that we 
could get some idea of how fast 
we go—give her another half- 
hour.” At the end of the half- 
hour there was still no sign of 
the lightship. 

** Well, I suppose we’d better 
alter course; if we steer due 
East we’re pretty certain to hit 
Wales somewhere.” 

* Due East it is, sir.” 

Two hours later we sighted 
the lightship right ahead. After 
that we took to ‘ boat-hook ’ 
navigation up the coast, never 
venturing out of sight of land, 


.and a little later we found the © 


cause of the trouble. 

One evening as we were 
rolling quietly along in the 
swell the helmsman put his 
wheel over a few spokes to 
regain the proper course, as 
the compass showed that we 
were @ point or two off it. 
Suddenly the Snottie, whose 
watch it was, noticed that the 
ship was crossing a curious 
foaming current. Both men 
looked at it for a while, and 
then the Snottie went out of 
the wheelhouse and looked all 
round. 

No doubt about it. It was 
our own wake. We had turned 
a circle, and yet the compass 
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still showed a point or two off 
the proper course. 

A careful examination 
showed that when the ship 
rolled the compass card stuck 
to its glass instead of swinging. 

On the whole we had been 
lucky to strike the Irish Chan- 
nel instead of the mouth of the 
St Lawrence or the Rio de la 
Plata. 

After making this discovery 
our boat-hook navigation was 
confined to daylight sailing, 
and the trip became even more 
of a pleasure-cruise than it 
had been before. 

Upon an afternoon we ar- 
rived in Douglas, Isle of Man. 
This was our first port, and 
we decided to give the coast- 
guards a treat; we hoisted 
our ‘fleet number’ in flags, 
together with that of our parent 
ship. We might have gone 
further if the height of our 
masts had allowed of it; as it 
was, the good folk of the town 
must have thought that. we 
were @ peace procession. 

After six days at sea we 
were short of coal, and so, as 
soon as we were made fast to 
the wall in the inner harbour, 
the lieutenant and the Snottie 
went ashore to make arrange- 
ments for obtaining some more. 
Here the ‘ peace procession ’ 
rather broke down, as about 
the best either could do in 
the matter of uniform was a 
very old monkey-jacket, grey 
flannel trousers and leather 
sea-boots, knee high. 

When we got back on board 
we found two or three gentle- 
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men who invited us to dinner 
at the Yacht Club, and who 
even forgave our clothes. 

We had a very good dinner 
and were most charmingly en- 
tertained afterwards, with the 
consequence that when we left 
the club at about eleven o’clock, 
we were quite ready for bed 
and a@ ‘lie in’ in the morning, 
too. Those gentlemen seemed 
to have a horror of guarding 
their wine cellar, and it was 
through no fault of theirs that 
we could walk back to the 
ship. As it was, we went down 
to the harbour stepping pretty 
high, and then had to make 
considerable search for the 
drifter. 

The trouble was not that the 
harbour was so full that it was 
difficult to distinguish ours from 
another, nor was it that our 
eyes were multiplying. It was 
only that having left the ship 
on a level with the wall, we 
were not prepared to find only 
her mastheads showing above 
it. The ship had not sunk, but 
the tide had. 

At last we made sure of her 
position, clambered perilously 
down slimy steps and ‘turned 
in,’ thanking God for a dis- 
cipline lax enough to allow of 
@ morning in bed until eight 
o’clock in any case. 


Crash Rrump Grrrrrr Swooop. 
Crash Rrump Grrrrrr Swooop. 
Continuously, a crash every 
minute or so; as though one 
were in a barrel which was 
hurled at a wall, rolled down 
a flight of stairs, picked up by, 
and swung on, a crane and 
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then hurled at the wall to 
start its rolling again. 

The worst head man ever had. 

“No wonder those fellows ” 
—Crash Rrump Grrrrr Swooop 
—‘ pressed us to their damned 
wine ”—Crash Rrump Grrrrr 
Swooop. “Stuff like that 
ought to be got rid of.”— 
Crash Grrrrr Swooop. “ But 
why on us? ’—Crash Rrump 
Grrr Swooop. “O, my 
God ! ? 

After a time it got too bad 
to be borne in bed. Something 
had to be done about it. Never 
again. We got out of our 
bunks and immediately found 
relief, 

It was not our heads at 
all. The whole ship was doing 
it, and as we reached the top 
of the companion-way the ex- 
planation became clear. 

The tide had fallen farther 
since we came aboard, and 
now the ship was beginning to 


ground gently. There was the. 


least bit of a swell, and as 
each wave came in the ship 
rose, but as the wave passed 
she came down again on to 
the sand, heeled over a bit 
to port and dragged a yard or 
two. Then up and on to an 
even keel with the next wave. 

In half an hour it was all 
over; we were high and dry. 
We went back to our bunks 
and slept like logs, to awake 
clear and fresh in the morning. 
In fact the wine was all that 
it tasted ; and there was noth- 
ing the matter with that. 

From Douglas we had as 
beautiful a trip as one could 
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possibly wish for: round the 
Mulls of Galloway and Kin- 
tyre, and up through the 
Western Isles ; always in sight 
of land by day, and at anchor 
in some loch by night, the 
sunsets vieing with the sun- 
rises for pure beauty. Warm 
days and clear nights. 

In one of our anchorages 
was a flotilla of submarines 
with their depét ship. They 
had a special guest-night for 
us, and we all had a great party 
into the small hours; next 
day they lent us a compass, 
and we went on our journey. 

In another loch we caught 
a lot of fish, and the whole 
ship’s company feasted royally. 

In yet another, a motor- 
boat came out and led us to a 
good anchorage, and an invita- 
tion to dinner at the big house 
followed; a8 in Douglas our 
lack of clothes went for noth- 
ing, and, arriving early for 
dinner, we were given huge and - 
steaming baths. Here it would 
be as well to mention that our 
washing facilities on board con- 
sisted of a tin basin, and that 
our bathing was done vertically. 

Farther up the coast the 
‘Chief’ (the stoker petty 
officer) decided to do some- 
thing funny with the engines, 
and we stayed two days. Here 
again we were invited to the 
big house to play tennis and 
spend the day. Our host was 
most friendly and knew all 
about whisky, which was pro- 
vided at all hours of the day 
and night, white and clear, 
and so mellow that either it 
or the stuff one buys in a shop 
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ought to be called by a different 
name to show that there is no 
sort of similarity. The Snottie 
almost gave his host heart 
attack by putting water into 
his first peg, instead of drinking 
it separately afterwards. 

At another place the lieu- 
tenant and Snottie went ashore 
at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, before we sailed, to re- 
plenish stores at the village 
shop. Both were Sassenachs, 
and were well-nigh undone 
when they found that the only 
inhabitant of the shop was an 
aged dame who had only the 
Gaelic. But what we missed 
in mutual understanding we 
more than made up in friendly 
chatter in our own tongues. 
In fact so determined was the 
old lady to show her goodwill 
that her false teeth were carried 
away on the spate of her words 
and plunged into the butter 
keg, whence they were re- 
trieved amidst mumbling from 
her and blushes from us. 


All good things come to an 
end, and in due time we entered 
the Pentland Firth on our last 
lap of the journey. There 
play gave place to work. 

We were supposed to be able 
to make six knots, but we had 
had reason to doubt our ability 
to, and in the Pentland there 


SINKING OF THE 


One of Scapa’s fine days, 
the battleships of the ‘ Guard 
Squadron ’ coming through the 
‘gate’ in the ‘net defence’ 
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are three or four tide-rips 
running in different directions 
at anything up to eight knots. 
The general ease of a passage 
is not improved by the fact 
that there are jagged rocks 
strewn about to catch the weak 
or unwary. 

Our first warning of serious 
trouble was when the wheel 
tore itself out of the helms- 
man’s hands, dislocating a wrist. 
After this, although we had 
two men on the wheel, we could 
do little to direct our course, 
borne as we were first on one 
current and then another. 

When faced with rocks ahead 
we invented an ingenious de- 
vice. We threw a wooden box 
over the side and watched the 
course it took. We then at- 
tempted, with rudder and 
engine, to assist whichever 
current seemed most likely to 
clear us of the obstruction. 

There was no fun about it, 
and it was a relieved ship’s 
company which made their 
drifter fast to the side of its 
parent battleship that evening 
in Scapa Flow; but on the 
whole the fun had been much 
more than the fear, and our 
captain could ever afterwards 
count on fourteen volunteers 
only too willing to take his 
drifter anywhere he might 
order. . 


GERMAN FLEET. 


as fast as safety allows, ‘ board- 
ing parties’ fallen-in on deck 
under arms, and round the 
Point of Flotta the most ex- 
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traordinary sight which, in all 
probability, one will ever see. 

The lines of the German 
Fleet, at the far side of the 
Flow, are ragged and disorgan- 
ised. Wider gaps than usual 
separate some of the ships, of 
which not a few seem to be 
behaving in a peculiar way. 
Suddenly, as one watches, a 
great battleship lurches on to 
her side, shivers and then, 
with a further heave, settles 
swiftly into the water, which 
closes over her. Another ship, 
a cruiser, long and narrow, her 
quarter-deck awash and her 
bows high, seems to lose her 
hold of the surface and slides 
backwards into the water, like 
the pencil which one balances 
abstractedly across one’s finger. 
But even as she disappears our 
boats are being swung out, and 
the boarding parties are taking 
their places in them. 

Since our squadron took over 
from our predecessors the 


duties of guard to the interned” 


German Fleet, each man and 
officer has known to which 
boarding party he belonged, 
which of the ship’s boats is 
allotted to that party and 
which of the steam-boats will 
tow that boat. Consequently, 
now that the moment has 
arrived, there is no muddle. 
The whole party to board any 
one German makes straight 
for their own boat, and the 
boat is taken in tow by its 
own picket-boat, which will 
cast her off as she comes to 
her destination. We are bound 
for the end of the line, a late 
flag-ship. 
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As we approach we pass 
through what might be a fleet 
regatta, so many boats are 
on the water. But they are 
full of the crews of the 
sinking ships, and every boat, 
instead of racing pennant or 
ensign, is flying a white flag. 
These do not interest us much, 
but an upheaval in the water 
just in front of our bows does ; 
if it had happened under us, 
tow-ropes would have parted, 
and we might have capsized. 
Some great ship is below, and 
the pressure of the water is 
forcing her bulkheads until they 
burst and release these enor- 
mous bubbles of air. 

Our ship is still some way 
ahead, and we can see that 
she is on an even keel, but her 
quarter-deck is almost awash. 

We are passing another fine 
ship which has a heavy list 
towards us, and as we come 
abeam she falls and rolls right 
over, floating with her bottom 
up, but almost keeping her old 
water-line until, when we are 
well ahead, she settles slowly 
so that the tops of her funnels 
rest on the sea bottom. 

At last we come alongside. 
Our boarding-party, whose job 
it has always been to deal with 
this ship, is doubled by the 
addition of another, whose work 
disappeared when the first ship 
which we watched from our 
own deck sank. 

In evacuating, the Germans 
have left their gangway low- 
ered, and our picket-boat brings 
us up to it. Officers, Snotties 
and men scramble out of the 
boat, and in a very short time 
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are fallen-in on the first Ger- 
man deck which any of them 
have felt for a long time. 

On the way here the Snotties 
have received their instructions 
from the officer in charge, and 
how, a8 soon as the men are 
fallen-in, they are divided into 
four parties, one of the Snotties 
to each, and, at a word from 
the officer in charge, double 
away to their positions. 

Our job is to start right 
for’rd and move aft down the 
port side, going down through 
every hatch until we can go 
no lower, shutting everything 
which might be a ‘sea-cock ’ 
and closing all water-tight doors 
and hatches behind us as we 
retreat upwards. 

Another party is working 
beside us on the starboard 
side, and two more are coming 
to meet us from aft. When we 
all join up, somewhere amid- 
ships, we shall probably have 
prevented a good deal of water 
from coming in, and we shall 
certainly have preserved buoy- 
ancy to some extent, perhaps 
enough to prevent her from 
sinking. 

Down through four hatches, 
one below the other, and now 
the sound of water slopping 
about below. Through the 
next hatch and down the ladder, 
into water before reaching the 
deck ; three more steps to the 
deck, and the water is almost 
waist-high. Wish one knew 
where it was coming from, and 
how fast. Anyway, there are 
three doors to shut and some 
possible sea-cocks to turn off. 
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Why did one always play 
the fool in German class at 
Osborne and Dartmouth? 
Which way do these things 
turn off ? The instructions are 
in Deutsch. Is this closing or 
just letting a little more in? 
Better have a shot one way 


or another; it is probably 
clockwise to close. Anyway, 
here goes. 


Back to the ladder; the 
water feels an inch or two 
higher, but that is probably 
imagination. 

Up, and the men have closed 
all the doors on this deck and 
are waiting to close the hatch. 
Then up again and up, until 
we finally arrive on deck and 
move aft to the next hatch. 

Down through the four decks 
clear of water. Now for it. 
Wonder if the water has risen 
at all ? 

By Jove! it has, up to one’s 
arm-pits, and four doors to 
close this time instead of three. 
Hope one can get them closed 
before it gets much higher; 
this is getting uncomfortable. 

The water must have got to 
the dynamos. There go the 
lights. We are properly ‘for 
it.” Where the blazes are 
those four doors and where 
the ladder? The sound of 
water gurgling into the room 
is an uncomfortable thing to 
share this pitchy darkness with. 
Hope to goodness the men will 
not get panicky and think one 
has come up, and close the 
hatch above one’s head. 

“Blast!” $Tripped over 
something, and got a good 
ducking. As one rubs the water 
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out of eyes and ears the petty 
officer speaks on the ladder— 
“ *Rre’s a torch, sir.” 
Thank God. 


A small compartment, a con- 
trol room. Numberless wheels 
and levers, indicators and dials, 
and in it the officer commanding 
the boarding party and his four 
Snotties who have all reported 
their jobs done, all of them 
with their revolvers in holsters 
on the broad webbing belts that 
fit so badly on ‘ monkey- 
jackets.’ Also two marines 
with fixed bayonets, and be- 
tween them a young German 
officer. 


0.C.B.P. “Do you speak 
English ? ” 
G.O. No reply. 


One of the Snotties: “I 
think I can translate, sir.” 

0.C.B.P. “ All right; ask 
him which of these controls 
“sea-cocks.’ ”’ 

G.O. No reply. 

0.C.B.P. ‘ Tell him that it’s 
an order : to be obeyed.” 

G.O. No reply. 

0.C.B.P. “Warn him that 
these are war conditions and 
that the consequences of dis- 
obedience will be serious.” 

G.O. No reply. 

0.C.B.P. ‘‘ Tell him that if he 
doesn’t answer in two minutes 
there will be a firing party on 
deck.” 

G.O. (in English). 
on.” 

Blank looks all round, and 
suddenly the O.C.B.P.’s torch 
goes dead. Darkness. Silence. 
Then a movement. 

Nerves are stretched, and 
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goodness knows where revolvers 
and bayonets are pointing. 

The torch goes on as sud- 
denly as it failed. 

The German officer is stand- 
ing by one of a pair of wheels 
and tugging at it. One hopes 
that he was not hurt in our 
rush to reverse the wheel. 
He was a brave man, for this 
was the second time he had 
asked for death in one day. 
The first was when he had 
failed to join his comrades in 
those white-flagged boats. 


The night after the German 
ships sank we went to Inver- 
gordon for two days, and when 
we got back we found that the 
temporary crew, who had been 
in charge of the ship we had 
boarded, had had to beach her, 
as they had not managed to 
prevent the water from coming 
in altogether, and she still 


wanted to sink. 


Our ship was given the job 
of trying to salve her, and a 
party of us more or less went 
into residence. 

Of course “ There is nothing 
the Navy cannot do” is a 
motto, but it would be difficult 
to prove that our German 
would not still be where she 
was if it had not been for the 
help of the salvage ship which 
lay close by us. 

Elderly men, mostly, her 
crew were: retired petty 
officers and men on the Reserve. 
‘RIGGER’ was their rating, 
and riggers they most certainly 
were. 

Almost everything was some- 
thing they did not know much 
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about ... until it had a rope 
tied to it. From then onwards 
they could have made a couple 
of trees and a house talk and 
dance the tango. They would 
tie knots in a six-inch wire 
hawser as quickly and more 
neatly then you can in string. 
Ropes were their  blood- 
brothers. 

Amongst other things they 
rigged a ‘Shear Legs’ with 
two spare booms which they 
found lying about. It took 
three of them about a quarter 
of an hour, and when it was 
rigged they were quite willing 
to lift fifty tons on it. 

Every Snottie knows how to 
rig a ‘Shear Legs.’ Woe betide 
his ‘ First’ in ‘Seamanship’ 
if he does not. But with the 
correct materials, it is about 
an hour’s job with half a 
dozen men to rig one which 
will lift a ton. 

They were great fun to work 
with, even though their uniform 
was not quite up to date and 
their respect for a Snottie less 
than that of the ordinary petty 
officer, who is restricted in ex- 
pression by the bounds of dis- 
cipline. 


‘ Fifty - ton submersible 
pumps,’ they were called, and 
they were what we used to 
get the water out of her 
with. 

I think that the name had 
something to do with the 
amount of water they raised 
a given distance in a given 
time, altogether rather remi- 
niscent of arithmetic primers. 
They certainly did not weigh 
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fifty tons, or anything like it, 
They were quite small—cylin- 
drical, three feet long by eigh- 
teen inches diameter, perhaps. 
They had flexible suction and 
delivery pipes, an electric cable 
to bring them power and a 
wire rope to raise and lower 
them with. As their name 
implies, they were never s0 
happy a8 when doing their 
work under a few feet of water. 

We Snotties each had our 
pump, and for about two 
months our souls were theirs, 
not our own. We each had a 
part of the ship to clear; as 
one compartment was emptied 
another was opened, the good 
work went on, and the water 
was delivered overside. 

The trouble about the pumps 
was that they needed a depth 
of about two feet of water 
above the suction pipe. If 
they had not got it they started 
wind-sucking and raced. As 
they were cooled by the water 
passing through them, it did 
not take much racing to allow 
them to burn out ; and judging 
by the warnings we got from 
the officer in charge of the 
party, it seemed possible that 
we might become unpopular if 
this happened. 

Of course when one was 
near a pump one could soon 
see that she was going to want 
more water and take the neces- 
sary steps to give it to her; 
but we had to sleep and the 
pumps had not, and as sound 
sleep is unlikely in three feet 
of water there was always 4 
chance of trouble at night. 

Luckily for us we soon found 
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out that the delivery pipe 
made a different noise when the 
water was getting low, so we 
slung our hammocks just by 
the outlet and went to sleep 
with the water splashing be- 
side us. It is amazing how the 
least variation in sound will 
wake one immediately. None 
of the six pumps ever burnt 
out, and we were each up once 
or twice a night for two months 
or more. 

Atintervals the pumps would 
clear a compartment of water 
and have to be supplied with 
more. This was a bigger job 
than it sounds. Perhaps a word 
or two on the general construc- 
tion of a battleship will help to 
explain. This is not really the 
method followed by the most 
up-to-date shipbuilding yards, 
only an illustration. 

Imagine a ship in the process 
of construction, with her outer 
plates fixed to her frame, but 


otherwise a huge empty trough 


whose ends are joined at bow 
and stern. 

Then imagine walls being 
built from side to side in it 
so that the trough is divided 
into short lengths. The walls 
fit so well at sides and bottom 
that if one of the spaces they 
enclose were to be filled with 
water, none of it would seep 
through into the next. These 
walls do not reach quite as 
high as the sides of the ship, 
and on them is laid a deck— 
the ‘main-deck.’ The walls 
are called ‘ water-tight bulk- 
heads,’ and are the primary 
divisions of a ship, their object 
being to ensure that, if the 
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side or bottom of the ship is 
pierced in one place, the water 
which flows in through the 
hole will be confined to that 
neighbourhood alone. 

The space enclosed by two 
bulkheads, bottom, main-deck 
and sides is subdivided by 
other decks, as is the space 
between ground, roof and four 
walls of a house, by the floors ; 
on the decks are the walls of 
the various compartments, as 
the walls of the rooms are on 
the floors. 

There are no doors in a 
‘water-tight bulkhead,’ so 
that if anyone wishes to pass 
from: one side of it to the 
other, they have to climb to 
the main-deck, cross the top 
of the obstacle and descend 
again on the far side. 

To make this constant climb- 
ing convenient, the ship with 
which we were dealing had a 
shaft running down vertically. 
through the decks in each 
water-tight division. In the 
shafts, ladders reached from 
deck to deck in the form of 
a disjointed staircase. 

Each hatchway, as the holes 
in the deck which go to make 
the shafts are called, had a 
water-tight ‘hatch-cover’ of 
the same pattern as an ordinary 
water-tight door, and when 
these were closed the ship was 
divided, level from level. The 
various compartments on each 
deck opened into alleyways, 
which in turn led to the com- 
partment in which was the 
hatch: as the rooms of a 
house open into corridors, which 
lead to the staircase. 
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Our procedure with the 
pumps was to remove a hatch- 
cover and lower the pump down 
through the hatch and on to 
the deck below. Fairly soon 
the compartment in which the 
pump was standing would be 
cleared to a depth of about 
three feet, which meant opening 
one of the doors in it and clear- 
ing the alleyway, and after it 
the various compartments open- 
ing into it. Then the process 
would be repeated with the 
other alleyways until the whole 
deck was cleared, when the 
pump would descend again. 

Of course, every door pre- 
sented the same difficulty. On 
this side of it there was com- 
paratively little water, whereas 
on the other the water was 
roof-high. There was, in fact, 
a very considerable pressure of 
water on the far side. 

These were ‘ water - tight’ 
doors, designed to prevent the 
passage of any water at all 
when closed. In order to make 
a good joint, they fitted 
AGAINST, and not inside, their 
frames, and were held in place 
by wedges, hinged on the frame 
in such a way that they could 
be swung across the edges of 
the door. There was no lock 
or handle, in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; but each of 
the twelve wedges was finished 
in the shape of a short bar, 
convenient to the hand. This 
is the generally accepted prin- 
ciple for making ‘ water-tight ’ 
doors. After the door has 
been pulled to, the wedges are 
forced across it, top, bottom 
and sides, one after the other, 
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and are left pointing towards 


the centre. In opening, each 
handle has to be moved until it 
lies parallel with and clear of 
the door, and not until the 
last of them has been moved 
can the door be opened. The 
doors themselves can only be 
opened one way, and this is 
sometimes towards and some- 
times away from one. 

Faced with a door opening 
away from one, it was neces- 
sary to force it ajar, against 
the pressure of the water, with 
jacks after the handles had 
been freed. And apart from a 
certain amount of hard work, 
and a good douching when the 
first crack appeared, there was 
nothing much to it. But if 
the door opened towards one, 
it was a different matter. There 
were tens or hundreds of tons 
of water to swing the door 
open and pour down the alley- 
way the moment the last handle 
was loosened, and the opener 
was of necessity standing al- 
most directly in its path. 


Bang... Bang... Bang, 
hammering the wedges until 
ten of the twelve are clear, and 
the door is only held by the 
two nearest the position of an 
ordinary door handle. Free the 
eleventh, and a thin sheet of 
water starts to stream out at 
top and bottom. Stand as far 
away as possible, so that the 
door will not get one as it 
swings open, and pray to heaven 
for a clear passage down the 
alleyway. 

Bang... Bang... Bang 
... at the last handle. Of 
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course, the pressure of water 
is jambing it so that it is 
necessary to approach a little 
nearer, to get force behind the 
blows. 

Bang... Bang... Bang. 
That has started it. Careful 
now. A few more blows and 
suddenly she is off. 

Crash . . . as the door slams 
open against the wall; but 
no time to see that. One is 
all ends up, shooting down 
the alleyway and round the 
corner, in the flood which has 
been released. The current 
soon abates as the water enters 
the other compartments, al- 
ready cleared, and the general 
level rises, but it is exciting 
whilst it lasts. 


It was a messy life in most 
ways. Water in a ship always 
has a film of oil on top of it, 
and we lived in water more or 
less waist-deep. There was not 


really any great harm in this, 


a8 we were well protected by 
‘divers’ suits,’ which we wore 
without the helmets all day 
long as a matter of course. 
They took the place of a 
mechanic’s overalls. That is, 
we wore them all day, except 
when there was a chance of 
getting them filled with water 
on a door-opening job, when 
they would almost certainly 
have drowned us; and if they 
had not done that they would 
still have been extremely un- 
comfortable, as they were very 
difficult to dry if the inside 
got wet—and a clammy over- 
all at two o’clock on a cold 
morning is no fun. 
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We put on the helmets some- 
times ; it was fun going down 
and watching the real divers 
putting wooden plugs in all 
the possible inletsin her bottom, 
so that when the pumps got 
busy in that part of the ship 
the sea could not come in 
to fill it as quickly as they 
emptied. 

Ways of amusing ourselves 
were not many. Even after 
@ compartment had _ been 
pumped out there were always 
three or four inches of water 
left in it, and it was not 
really a very good setting for 
a library; but nature righted 
her balance, and we were 
provided with one _ great 
amusement. 

As the water rose in the 
ship while she was sinking, 
so did the cockroaches. Splen- 
did specimens, and exactly 
what was needed to promote 
health by relaxation, in friendly 
rivalry. We each had our 
stable, and by means of white 
lines on the table, and a bit 
of cheese at its end, we man- 
aged some very sporting 
fixtures. 

Actually, of course, we hardly 
needed amusement, as there 
was more than enough to do 
from morning to night. 

Day by day the water went 
overside until one day she 
floated. But still there were 
a great many more days before 
she was up to her Plimsol 
mark. However, it was clear 
work by then, with the end 
always in sight. 


At last the job was done, 
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the ship floating naturally and 
ready to be taken to Inver- 
gordon for docking and over- 
haul. 

We had not managed to 
make the engines work, or, 
in fact, to get steam up, so 
that we had to be towed; 
but the real difficulty was that 
the steering gear was one of 
the engines that would not 
work. However, the ship was 
fitted with hand-steering gear, 
and this was manned—a brave 
sight. 

Aft in the bowels of the 
ship was the hand-steering com- 
partment. Through it ran two 
shafts, fore and aft, on each 
of which were four hand-wheels. 
At each wheel four men were 
stationed, two a side. 

When a steering order came 
through everyone pushed or 
pulled, straining every muscle, 
and the great wheels turned. 

There was practically no re- 
sult as far as the ship’s course 
was concerned, but effort is 
what counts. 

There were four deep-sea 
tugs taking their hawsers from 
for’rd, and their fan was com- 
pleted by two more, one on 
each bow, whose hawsers were 
made fast to us just for’rd of 
amidships. One tug was astern, 
steaming in an opposite direc- 
tion to the others and, when 
necessary, hauling the ship’s 
stern round to assist in chang- 
ing her direction. She was 
more effective than the hand- 
steering gear. 

It may be misleading to say 
that two hawsers were made 
fast just for’rd of amidships. 
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True it is that they were 
coiled there in readiness, one 
end made fast to their re- 
spective tugs, the other to 
ring-bolts in our deck; but 
unfortunately there had been 
an oversight. 

The starboard tug left our 
side to take up her position 
on the bow, the wire lapping 
overboard as she went, and 
all looking well. But it is 
easier to imagine our con- 
sternation at hearing a splash 
and seeing our end of the 
hawser disappearing towards 
the bottom of the Flow just 
when it should have been tak- 
ing the strain, than it is to 
approximate to the language 
of the tug’s crew who had 
about a hundred fathom of 
six-inch wire, weighing God and 
the ‘Seamanship- Manual’ 
knows what, to haul in from 
the bottom of the sea. 

It was the captain of one of 
these tugs who gave us un- 
regenerate Snotties a lot of 
fun. We went to see over 
his very modern vessel and he 
was kindness itself; but he 
was very outspoken to his own 
crew, especially to his mates, 
whom he called ‘ MISTER ’ with- 
out worrying to attach a name, 
and whom he invariably de- 
scribed in a loud aside (always 
the same description) imme- 
diately after giving them an 
order. 

*‘*Rre, mister, belay that 
there b——y brace.” (Sten- 
torian aside.) ‘‘ My mates are 
b—-3.”’ 

He wore a bowler hat. 
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We went in a sort of trium- 
phal procession; our parent 
battleship in the lead, followed 
by the towing tugs, our Ger- 
man, and finally the ‘stern- 
oar’ tug, going backwards. 

As we made the entrance 
channel, which is. the only 
passage leading into or out of 
the Flow, the leader was flying 
signal flags, which could be 
translated freely as ‘“‘ Follow 
me.” Everyone in authority 
on her bridge must have been 
looking back to see how we were 
managing to obey this order, 
for suddenly the signal was 
hauled down and replaced by 
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one which said what amounted 
to “Negative ‘follow me.’ 
Follow yourself.” 

As we sheered off to port we 
had the pleasure of watching 
our guide endeavouring to avoid 
an island into which she had 
very nearly run. 

After that the passage to 
Invergordon was uneventful. 
In due time we got to the dock 
and, with much manceuvring, 
entered it and turned the ship 
over to the ‘dockyard mateys.’ 

We of the salvage crew re- 
turned to our own home and, 
that job done, went south in 
her, to dockyard and leave. 


FOG MAGIC. 


Rhubrhubrhuble Whhooooo- 
00000000 Sisssss — the steam 
bubbling as the whistle lever 
is pulled, and then coming out 
in the long wail of the fog 
signal, to die away with a hiss 
as the valve is closed. ; 

So monotonous is the noise 
that one hardly notices it, and 
yet it is shattering and all- 
pervading. Other whistles, 
sometimes so close that one 
instinctively looks up expecting 
to see great bows towering 
above our side and sometimes 
so far away that they sound 
as though they were disap- 
pearing in the distance, are the 
fog signals of the three ships 
of the squadron following the 
flagship. 

From the bridge the two 
look-outs in the eyes of the 
ship are vague shapes, and 
those at the stern of the 


quarter-deck almost indiscern- 
ible. Other look-outs are 
stationed at every point of 
vantage, and as the vapour 
curls round yards and hal- 
liards, familiar guns and tur- 
rets become indistinct as though 
surrounded by an ever-moving 
mosquito-net. 

All the time the ear-piercing 
but doleful wail of the whistle. 

The faces and whole bearing 
of both officers and men on 
the bridge are tense with the 
effort to see and be in readi- 
ness to give, or act on, sudden 
orders. We are too close to 
the shore for real comfort. 

Suddenly another sound, 
short and sharp: “ Aie, aie. 
Aie, aie,”’ and its echoes, “‘ Ox, 
OH ? Ox? On t—WHEE. 
WHEE. WHEE. WHEE. BAA. 
BAA. BAA. BAA.—WHo. WHo. 
Wo. WHO,” sounding in its 
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suddenness as though it were 
by one’s ear ; but which ear? 

“Fog signal ahead, sir— 
port side, I think.” 

“Starboard, I thought. 
Engine-room telegraph to 
‘Dead Slow.’ Warn the squa- 
dron. What do the for’rd 
look-outs report ? ” 

‘** Heard nothing, sir.” 

Silence. Everyone listening. 
Far away and indistinct, a 
bleat. Everyone listening still, 
and out of the very air of the 
bridge: “WHO. WHO. WHo. 
Wuo.—AIrE. AIE?—O8H.... 
WHEE. WHEE. WHEE... AIE 
..~. On. On... . WHEE... 
AIE... O8.” 

“Very close starboard bow, 
sir.” 

“Telegraph ...SToP... 
FULL SPEED ASTERN .. . Look 
out aft!” 

Everyone is staring into the 
stultifying blanket draped 
about the ship. 

Rhubrhubrhuble Whhooooo- 
000000000000000 Sisssssss, our 
own whistle is screeching above 
our heads; and as if it has 
shattered the very atmosphere, 
the fog breaks in a dome, whose 
peak is above our heads and 
whose radius is perhaps three 
hundred yards. 

Inside the dome is absolute 
clarity, and on the water, not 
a hundred yards away, is a 
fishing smack; near her are 
eight of her sisters, almost all 
of them directly in our path. 

On our port quarter our 
* next-in-line,’ out of her proper 
course as a result of our warn- 
ing that we were stopping, has 
white foam seething round her 
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as her engines roar astern, 
like our own, in an effort to 
stop dead. 

Aboard the smacks, con- 
fusion, men hauling the booms 
of the mainsails across to re- 
ceive the wind on the other 
side. In one of them, a rope 
(the main-sheet) parts with 
a ‘snap’... hearing is as 
good as visibility .. . the boom 
and sail, suddenly freed, swing- 
ing over the beam. Other 
men, ropes and oddments upset 
in the feverish hurry, get great 
Sweeps over the sides, with 
which to pull the boats round ; 
by the tiller of the nearest her 
hoary-headed old sinner of a 
skipper alternately pushes the 
rudder over and waves his cap 
to encourage his men. 

Our men are getting fenders 
over the bow to protect our 
paint. 

In the next-in-line men are 
doubling up the foc’sle hatch to 
see the cause of the commotion. 

A man in one of the farther 
smacks is shaking his fist at 
his hat which has fallen over- 
board in the panic, and the 
smacks themselves, slowly 
answering to the efforts of 
their crews, are edging off to 
our starboard side. 

Our commander is shouting 
through a megaphone to warn 
the fishermen of the two battile- 
ships astern of us, still in the 
fog. 

Our ship, engines at ‘ DEAD 
SLow,’ is veering to port. 

And then, the situation saved 
and the need for magic past, 
the fog fills up the dome as 
quickly as it had cleared. 
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GAS EXPERIMENTS. 


At one time after the war 
it was considered good that 
experiments should be made 
to show how vulnerable a ship 
was to cloud gas, a8 opposed 
to gas from shells. 

Our ship was chosen for the 
experiments, and on a bright 
day we steamed proudly under 
the Forth Bridge with about 
a hundred gas containers dis- 
posed over the foc’sle. These 
containers looked rather like 
large oil drums, and were fitted 
with taps which allowed their 
contents to be ejected with 
great speed when required. 

It was explained that whilst 
the gas was harmless, there 
was enough body in it to make 
things uncomfortable for any 
who so far forgot discipline 
as to remove their masks. It 
should be remarked that very 
few men in the navy had had 


an opportunity of learning from ~ 


that bitter experience which 
was the army’s, how necessary 
an evil was a gas mask. No 
one can deny their discomfort, 
and it was only with the great- 
est difficulty that the men could 
be persuaded to keep their 
masks on when at drill. - 

Well out to sea the ship’s 
company went to action 
stations, and after general in- 
spection of the ship to see that 
she was in all ways as she would 
be in action, the great moment 
was considered to have arrived. 
Everyone, actuated this time 
by fear of the unpleasant physi- 
cal consequences, took a firmer 





bite of the gags in their mouths, 
gave a hitch to the box reposing 
on their chests and generally 
prepared for the worst. The 
captain gave the order, and 
the first batch of containers 
was opened. The resulting 
cloud was all that could be 
desired, the gas had the appear- 
ance of white smoke, and one’s 
first feeling was of admiration. 
One’s second was of dismay, 
not unmixed with relief. 

At the critical moment the 
wind changed, and the whole 
cloud travelled harmlessly over 
the sea to port. 

Persistence is a feature much 
appreciated in the Navy, and 
with only a short delay the 
ship’s bows were turned so 
that her course was set directly 
into the wind, and we prepared 
to try again. 

** All ready, sir.” . 

“Very well, let the next lot 
go.” 
“ Aye aye, sir. OPEN NEXT 
BATOH.”’ 

Again our teeth clenched on 
the vulcanite and we waited 
for the cloud to smother us, 
as this time it surely would. 
But there must have been some 
error in the concoction of this 
lot, or else the wind currents 
were behaving in a peculiar 
way, because, instead of hang- 
ing low and waiting for the 
ship to enter its folds, the 
cloud immediately soared sky- 
wards, touching only the muz- 
zles of the foremost guns en 
passant, and by the time the 
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body of the ship had entered 
the danger zone the gas was 
dissipating rapidly at a height 
of about a thousand feet. 

After this second set-back 
we pocketed our pride and 
decided to enlist aid for the 
morrow. By this time we 
were all determined on martyr- 
dom, and considered that our 
failure was a blot on each 
man’s escutcheon. Officers were 
huffy when friends ashore asked 
solicitously after their health, 
and the police patrols had to 
come into action to separate 
the combatants when crews of 
other ships hinted too broadly 
to our men that there could 
only be one reason for an evil- 
smelling gas not wishing to 
make its residence aboard our 
ship. 

The next morning we set out 
again, determination in every 
line of the ship. The can- 
isters which had been emptied 
the day before were replaced 
with full ones, and the total 
number augmented to twice 
that of yesterday. To allow 
of no possibility of error, four 
destroyers accompanied us, 
every available foot of space 
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on their after-decks blocked 
with containers. It was a 
formidable array, and we looked 
to our masks with some care. 
As on the day before, we went 
to our action stations and pre- 
pared for the deluge with grim 
fortitude. 

It had been decided that 
** Neck or nothing ” was to be 
our motto to-day, and at the 
word ‘‘ Go,” not only were all 
our containers opened, but so 
were all those of the destroyers, 
who were keeping their station 
in a fan close to our bows. 

The cloud of gas was truly 
magnificent ; no fog was ever 
one-half as thick, but our first 
trouble was our last. 

No sooner was the gas freed 
than the wind changed, and 
instead of our masks being 
put on their mettle the whole 
attack blew ahead, blotting 
out two of the destroyers, who, 
as mere lighter-men and no 
part of the experiment, were 
entirely unprepared. 

As the experts had assured 
us, the gas was not dangerous, 
but there were some grave- 
yard coughs in the flotilla for 
a week or so afterwards. 
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OF AWI. 


BY H. W. 8. 


L 


CLUNIS woke me at about 
3 aM. He was smoking his 
usual early morning cheeroot 
—a Burman as black as the 
devil himself. ‘Clear sky, 
stars bright, wind to the west 
and fallen light,” he shouted at 
me cheerfully. 

“ Won’t stay like that long,” 
I grumbled. 

“No. All the more reason to 
get lively.” 

I saw there would be no 
more sleep for me, so turned out; 
we soon had the men going and 
breakfast cooking for all hands. 

Heintz, the dacoit of the 
Pak-chan, was dead; to com- 
plete the job we had to visit 
his cache at Awi. We decided 
to go in the captured junk, as 
her arrival off the island would 
arouse no suspicion in possible 
watchers, and to send the boat 
to await us at the inner isles. 

As daylight came we started 
to unmoor. We had a job to 
clear our hawse, as the junk 
had swung all over the place, 
and her huge grass cables had 
tied themselves up in a regular 
monkey-puzzle. We sent the 
ship’s boat away ahead under 
Yen, to lie and wait in the 
South Inlet at Lampi. 

As we got under way Penang 
Jack made his way to the joss- 
house under the poop, and lit 
his candles and burnt a whole 


bundle of prayer papers to 
ensure @ safe voyage for the 
ship. By eight o’clock we 
were clear of the weather island 
which had been our shelter. 
Awi lay twenty miles away 
north by west of us, and the 
light breeze was abeam. As we 
rolled down the weather side 
of the huge swells still running 
in from the ocean, our two big 
sails creaked and crashed to 
windward, emptying themselves 
of wind and sending eddies and 
down drafts about the decks. 
The sun rode up the sky, 
burning through the slight haze 
of cirrus cloud with that ex- 
aggerated exuberance which he 
invariably adopts between the. 
rains, a8 if to make up for 
lost time. We had to wedge 
ourselves in and hold on as 
best we could against the heavy 
lurches, and we were all too 
bored, hot and uncomfortable 
to so much as talk. All day 
long the distant peaks of Lampi 
to the eastward crept slowly 
past us, and about three o’clock 
we thankfully passed in to the 
comparative quiet water under 
the east side of Awi. We stood 
close in, Penang Jack conning 
us, and after he had duly lit 
and thrown over another packet 
of red prayer papers, we 
dropped our huge wooden 
anchor once again. 
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Not a sign ot lite could be 
seen on shore. The two great 
peaks stood up clear-cut against 
the sky nearly two thousand 
feet over our heads, jungle and 
grass-crowned, green and silent. 
The trilling of the cicadas came 
off to us on the breeze, making 
a high treble to the deep mur- 
mur of the breakers. The whole 
aspect of the shore was rugged, 
and no break or sign of path or 
landing-place was visible from 
the deck. 

*What’s it like on shore? 
Any track? Any house? ” 

“‘ Me no savee,’”’ said Penang 
Jack with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Me belong ship; stay 
ship.” 

“But don’t you know what 
there is ashore ? What did Nai 
Aisser (Heintz, the dacoit) do 
there? Did none of the men 
ever tell you? ” 

Penang Jack smiled a superior 
smile—‘‘ Plentee talkee ; me no 
b’lieve ; some mans say makee 
opium den; makee big house ; 
makee rice-field ; plentee buf- 
falo; plentee chow; plentee 
samshu; me tink b’long too 
muchee talkee.” 

“Well, anyway, we’ve got to 
make a start some time,” said 
Clunis. ‘‘ Heave over the sam- 
pan.” 

I walked into the cabin to 
get my gear, as I could see that 
if we were going to make 
inland we should be away for 
a day or two at least. 

Clunis followed mein. “‘We’ll 
take the two Malays, Simba 
and Larut, and your boy Deng. 
We can trust them—I am not 
sure about the others.” 


“Nor I,” said I. ‘“ Person- 
ally I am for keeping the sam- 
pan well hauled up when we 
get ashore—I don’t see what’s 
to prevent old Jack and his 
beauties from clearing out and 
leaving us, if he feels inclined.” 

“IT think I have squared him 
with promise of a good reward 
and with talk about the Com- 
missioner of Mergui and the 
Magistrate at Penang. I’ve 
told him to wait until we come 
back, and that I shall see he 
comes to no harm for his 
activities with his late master. 
But you can never be sure with 
a Chink unless he is in your 
own pay.” 

“ Better take our blankets,” 
I said. 

* All right. By all accounts 
there must be some building 
ashore and we shall not want 
for shelter ; but we must take 
provisions for a day or two.” 

As we had not very much 
on board it did not take us 
long to get a tin of biscuit, 
some rice, chillies, tea and 
tinned milk slung down into 
the sampan, and we left the 
junk’s side with old Penang 
Jack looking over the rail 
with his hands as usual in the 
wide sleeves of his Chinese-cut 
jacket. 

“Day after to-morrow we'll 
be back, or you'll hear from 
us. Get your second anchor 
down and don’t move from 
here, whatever happens. 
Savee, Jack?” 

‘* Me savee,” grunted the old 
chap. 

We ran the sampan on the 
best bit of stony beach we 
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could find, and then set to 
work and hauled her well up 
into the bushes and turned her 
over. We hid the chow-oars 
a little way off under 2 lime- 
stone rock, and proceeded to 
look about for a track. The 
whole place was a jumble of 
small hard-wood trees with 
thick undergrowth, and lalang 
grass which had apparently 
been burnt out at some time 
not far distant. It was all 
the worse to travel in. It con- 
tained myriads of flies, and the 
stifling heat after the day’s 
sun, following on the heavy 
rains, Made us perspire until 
our clothes were wringing wet. 

The two Malays in their 
small loin-cloths girded tight 
up seemed the happiest, and 
we soon heard a shout from 
one of them which brought, us 
to a tiny clearing with the 
remains of old camp fires. 
From here a very slight trail 


led away to the south-westward © 


and up towards the saddle of 
rough country between the two 
peaks that dominate the island. 
“Can’t have been their main 
landing-place, if only a part 
of what we hear is true,”’ said 
Clunis, “‘ but it should serve.” 
Off we went with the two 
Malays in front, swinging their 
parangs to cut the overgrowth 
where the low scrub and 
creepers had grown in on the 
path. It was a hot and very 
tough climb, and the sun was 
already westering when we 
teached the saddle - back. 
Simba, the leading Malay, 
jumped up into a low tree-bush 
(everything here was too wind- 
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Swept to grow to any propor- 
tions) and peered out ahead. 
“ Tuan,” he shouted excitedly, 
“there is a kampong: I can 
see three houses; praise be to 
Allah.” +, ae 

Clunis was up béside him in 
@ moment. 

“ That’s all right,” he said : 
“two long thatched go-downs 
and a house; we'll be there in 
no time.” 

It was good news; we should 
get shelter for the night; and 
it assured us that we had not 
come in vain. With renewed 
energy and our curiosity 
aroused, we set out again, 
dropping steeply towards a 
flatter bit of country. Deng, 
who had been particularly silent 
so far, began to resume his old 
jests as he went along. I 
fancy he thought the whole 
expedition a totally unnecessary 
and foolish prank on my part, 
designed especially to keep him . 
from ever getting back to his 
beloved Bangkok, with its fruit 
markets, its sweet shops, its 
lakons and yikes, where he loved 
to watch tragedy and panto- 
mime the livelong night, and 
the circles of admiring relations 
who came to hear him recount 
the wonderful adventures which 
in the stern reality he enjoyed 
so little. 

“Don’t know what sort of 
reception we shall meet with,” 
said Clunis. “I rather fancy 
we shall find more than we 
expect in this place.” He 
slipped a cartridge into his 
rifle and took the lead. The 
two Malays donned their white 
singlets and their bright sarongs, 
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and arranged their krisses in 
their belts. 

The scrub ended quite sud- 
denly, and we came out on one 


“~~~ of those lovely scenes so wel- 


come to the traveller-2o typical 
of all Malya: a couple of 
bunded rice-fields with the 
young paddi already just peep- 
ing up as if to welcome the 
rains; water, a rare sight on 
these islands, trickling along 
their edges, the runlets still 
carrying remains of the recent 
deluge off the higher ground ; 
beyond these, homely thatched 
roofs, two or three feathery 
bamboo clumps, long drooping 
fronds of the banana, and a 
gaunt sugar-palm nodding its 
lazy head in the sea breeze. 

Close by the sheds a whole 
tribe of little black-and-yellow 
pigs rooted about, disputing 
the way with cocks and hens. 
Half a dozen black buffalo 
stood in a shallow mud pond 
and snorted, with their noses 
up in our direction, while the 
usual lot of huge but half- 
starved pariah dogs came out 
barking and growling. They 
were followed by several wild- 
looking Chinamen with gaunt 
faces and little clothing, their 
ribs showing through their 
yellow skins. 

“Opium smokers—look at 
them,” said Clunis, still ad- 
vancing. 

Then in response to the men’s 
shouts a tall and massive figure 
in wide dark-blue trousers came 
out from the next hut, pulling 
on a blue jacket, with small 
Chinese buttons down the front, 
all gold and shining. The man’s 
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face and head were in huge 
proportions, and the prominent 
hooked nose gave him the 
aspect of a vast bird of prey: 
an altogether imposing person- 
ality. His look was one of dis- 
dainful interrogation. 

As the dogs rushed forward 
Clunis raised his rifle, and the 
big man called them off in a 
deep bass like a thunder-clap. 

“Are you the headman?” 
asked Clunis in Malay. 

No answer. I put the same 
question in Siamese. Still no 
reply. And then from the 
doorway behind came out the 
cook carrying a big steaming 
rice-bowl. He stopped and 
looked at us all, and then 
came forward and put down 
his bowl, and said in good 
Siamese, “‘ Nai, the headman is 
he. They cannot speak Sia- 
mese; they are only Hailam 
Chinamen ’’—the very slightest 
note of contempt crept into 
his voice. 

Deng whispered something 
over my shoulder, and I recog- 
nised in the cook, Sing, my old 
cook-boy, whom I had cured of 
fever up in the Ratburi hills a 
year or more ago. 

I thought it best to show no 
signs of recognition; the way 
things looked, methought we 
might need a confidential friend 
later on; so I merely said, 
“Tell the headman we have 
come to inform him that Nai 
Heintz is dead; he was 
drowned at the Five Islands 
four days back.” 

Sing had no sooner translated 
this than a regular pande- 
monium broke out among the 
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coolies, whose numbers had 
been increased by new arrivals. 
They had all been standing 
listening and staring with that 
intensity of contempt and dis- 
like which the Chinese invari- 
ably adopt towards any new- 
comer. Now they leant for- 
ward shouting questions at the 
cook at the tops of their voices 
with threatening gesticulations. 
Sing stood calmly looking at 
them with the abstracted air 
of a figure of Buddha. His 
whole attitude said, ‘‘ When 
the noise is finished we may 
proceed. There is Eternity 
before us ; we can wait.” 

But the din was cut short by 
another thunder-clap from the 
tall blue figure. The crowd 
slunk back and he took posses- 
sion of the situation. With a 
wave of his arm he beckoned 
us, and turning, led inside the 
hut from which he had emerged. 

Here were @ grass mat, a 
raised dais, and several deck 
and bamboo chairs. A brass 
lamp hung from a beam, and 
on one side behind @ curtain 
was apparently a sleeping berth. 
On the other side, at a small 
table, a dissipated - looking 
young Chinaman was doing 
accounts, dipping his brush in 
an open dish of china-ink. 

Clunis and I took chairs, put 
down our carbines and haver- 
sacks and leaned back, glad 
of the cool shade. The two 
Malays, with Deng, squatted 
at the door. Sing was called 
m to interpret, and he stood 
below the dais, watching ner- 


‘vously the bright shifting eyes 


of our enormous host. 
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The latter growled a number 
of harsh sentences, and Sing 
turned to interpret. 

“Who are you? Where do 
you come from? And what do 
you want?” (Only Sing put 
them in the politest Siamese he 
could think of.) 

“We are from the Govern- 
ment,’ said Clunis. 

* Which Government ? ”’ put 
in, rather aptly, our host. It 
was @ fair question; what 
with the Indian Government 
on the mainland, the Siamese 
Government below Victoria 
Point, the Straits Government 
farther south and no Govern- 
ment to speak of in the archi- 
pelago! We contrived to con- 
vey the idea that we repre- 
sented each and all, jointly 
and severally, and that it was 
no use trying to play off one 
against the other as is, of 
course, the first instinct of the 
wily Oriental. We required — 


‘shelter for the night, and food 


for ourselves and our men. 
We would discuss other matters 
with him the following day. 
He said we could have the 
chief’s house close by for the 
night, and he gave some orders 
to Sing about our supper. He 
seemed, reasonably enough, I 
thought, to be very suspicious 
of us, to dislike us thoroughly, 
and yet to feel he had no other 
course open for the moment 
but to give us what we wanted. 
An hour later we were enjoy- 
ing a good supper of rice, pork 
and salt fish, seated in the not 
uncomfortable cottage of the 
late lamented Heintz. We 
found several cases of whisky 
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and champagne in a small 
attic room above the ceiling, 
and we felt convinced that, all 
things considered, no one could 
begrudge us a bottle of the 
last-named. It was a rare and 
memorable event to us both to 
find such an admirable form of 
welcome in the jungle, and 
heaven forbid that we should 
allow such a greeting to pass 
us by unappreciated. 

But we had serious things to 
consider over our tobacco. 
What attitude was this strange 
and alarming-looking headman 
going to adopt if we should 
demand to see all of Heintz’s 
property in the island? What 
had been his relationship to 
Heintz? Was he a mere care- 
taker, or had he been a partner ? 
What had Heintz been up to 
here in this remote island be- 
sides drinking whisky and 
champagne ? 

“It’s my opinion,” said 
Clunis, ‘‘ that all these Chinese 
are confirmed and heavy opium- 
smokers. They must have been 
employed either with Heintz 
or by Heintz in some trade or 
other, probably of a nefarious 
character. Why, there must 
be a couple of score of them: 
far more than would be neces- 
sary to take care of a small 
cottage and a few odds and 
ends of loot from his dacoities 
over in the mainland. And 
why this remote island, one of 
the most un-get-at-able of the 
whole archipelago? Why this 
permanent-looking little settle- 
ment? And these chaps are 
all heavy smokers: you’ve 
only to look at ’em to tell that. 
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What's that mean? Plenty 
of opium about ; opium to be 
had for the asking. And the 
Deputy Commissioner at Mergui 
and the Commissioner of Police 
groaning away and grousing 
that they don’t know where all 
the illicit trade—cheap, rotten, 
adulterated opium which is 
sold up and down these islands, 
which finds its way to the 
mainland and even into Ren- 
awng across the frontier—is 
coming from! My dear chap, 
it’s here; and old Chin Wang 
Soh, this monster headman, 
is, after Heintz, the chief or- 
ganiser, distributor and High 
Priest of the traffic—and all 
this crowd are its servants, 
slaves and devotees.” 

‘Dash my wig,” said I, 
always able to see a plain 
thing when it is put clearly and 
concisely before me, “‘ I believe 
you're right! But our evidence 
is @ little slender, is it not? 
I mean, can I go away and 
report to my Government that 
although we’ve discovered noth- 
ing definite, still we are satisfied 
that Chin Wang Soh _ the 
Terrible is a masterful fellow, 
and his men are a bit thin in 
the ribs, and therefore they 
must be running this great 
illicit opium traffic which #8 
causing so much trouble all up 
and down the coast? ”’ 

Clunis glared at me. 

“Are you trying to be 
facetious ? No, of course not; 
that’s what we've got to get 
now—evidence. I’m coming 
to that. We've got to find out 
a@ good bit more, and the 
question is how to do it.” 
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“Certainly the Terrible one 
uty won’t help us,” said I meekly 
enough. 

ihe “What about that Siamese- 
oul speaking cook? He can give 
ice some information, I imagine.” 
mg I told Clunis of how I had 
all | saved him in @ bad bout of 
”" fever last year, and that, al- 


pt. 
and Burmese up and down the 
seas. Big boxes all in the cave 
on the hill—only a little stored 
in the house of Chin Wang Soh. 
Master go away quick; Sing 
very frightened. Big junks 
expected at the island with 
many men and many chests of 
opium. Master go. 


= though he had shown no sign Such were the main points 
m0 of recognition, I believed he ofSing’s communication. Clunis 
. was @ decent-hearted fellow, fastened on one. “The cave; 


where is that ? ” 
“Up there under the peak, 


and could be relied upon if we 
_ eould get hold of him. 


ap, The upshot was that I sent Sing said,” answered Deng. 
ng Deng out for a ramble before “ The track goes up from behind 
om he turned in, his good-humoured the go-down; but be sure to 


or- 


face being generally a passport take the second from the right 


et into any crowd of natives of where the trails diverge, he 
whatever race. said. The others are blinds.” 

1 He returned about eleven “ Right,” said Clunis; ‘ we 
7 o’clock much excited and very all leave an hour before day- 
Pe important. Yes, it was Sing, light.” A few minutes more 
“ right enough. Sing could not and he was sleeping soundly. 
- come. He would have enough The night was singularly quiet 
ian to do to see that no poison was after the racket of the gale 
~ put in master’s meals. He afloat. Only the tree beetles 
a ‘ begged the Nai to go away trilled their high octaves, the: 
hat quickly. Sing wants to get fronds of the tall sugar-palm 
th away, but they keep him here chattered quietly to one an- 
‘ed by force. All bad men here. other, the bamboo feathers 
the After sunset all smoke opium rustled. A pariah barked be- 
os —every man. In daytime all hind the go-down; alittle night 
in very dangerous. Fight much. owl cried with its long sad note. 
a Fear no man, only Chin Wang At midnight I called Simba 
a Soh. The opium they bring for his watch, and told him 
is here and adulterate with we should get away before 
“ ‘medicine ’ to sell to the Selungs sunrise. 

“es I. 

ob ‘ Before the false dawn was in doubt the main track used to 
Be the sky we were off. Simba the northern anchorage, obvi- 
pe had'no difficulty in picking out ously a much better road for 
‘hs the trail. There was another, carrying cargo than the one we 








Well marked, to the left; no 


had come over yesterday. 
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We had gone some distance, 
rising towards the Northern 
Peak, when we came to a wide 
fan of confusing tracks. With 
the slight growing light tke 
two Malays scouting on the 
far edge soon found the second 
from the right. Before start- 
ing along it Clunis went over 
the ground himself to make 
quite certain of taking the 
right trail. We were soon on 
the rough mountain-side climb- 
ing steadily among boulders, 
bracken, small hard-wood jungle 
and long lalang grass. The 
growing daylight helped us, 
and it came at a great pace 
as we climbed the steep face 
of the mountain. 

Suddenly Simba stopped and 
pointed ahead. There was a 
regular breastwork, but no sign 
of any occupants. The two 
Malays separated and cauti- 
ously advanced well out on 
each flank, with their krisses 
in their hands and held well 
forward. We with our carbines 
ready crept forward, up and 
over. Not a soul in sight, but 
here right in front of us was 
apparently what we were seek- 
ing. An inclined path led into 
the hillside, growing steeper as 
it went. It disappeared into 
a large narrow cave looking 
not unlike the entrance of a 
mine ‘adit.’ It was just such 
@ cave as you get in the lime- 
stones of the archipelago, in 
which the swiftlets are wont to 
build the famous edible birds’ 
nests. 

Clunis went down the path- 
way and looked in, then dis- 
appeared into the narrow en- 
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trance. I looked about me. 
Enormous boulders lay around, 
fallen from the mountain-side 
and the screes above. I noticed 
one large boulder on the left 
of the entrance and above it, 
poised like a giant’s golf-ball 
on a giant tee; others lay 
about the edge. “ Picturesque,” 
thought I, “ and not too safe a 


spot.” 
Clunis came out and shouted, 
“This is it. Nobody here. 


No end of stuff inside. Now 
then, Simba and Larut, we 
shall not want you. Wait 
until the sun is over the peak, 
and you can see that no one is 
tracking us, then go back to 
the bay and wait for us near 
the sampan. We shall follow 
as soon as we have done what 
we want.” 

Deng and I followed down- 
wards into the cavern, which 
opened out as we descended, 
and going well in, sat down to 
get our eyesight in the gloom. 
Clunis, who had hitherto re- 
frained from his morning 
cheroot, now lit up; he also 
produced from his haversack 
the various parts of one of 
Heintz’s most elegant little 
brass paraffin lamps, together 
with a bottle of that precious 
fluid. What with the cheroot 
and his lamp, he seemed thor- 
oughly happy and quite obli- 
vious of the fact that we 
were all getting desperately 
hungry. 

When my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the dark I went in 
cautiously, carrying the lamp, 
Clunis following. The floor was 
now fairly horizontal and con- 
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sisted of well-beaten earth. A 
number of objects along the 
walls turned out to be long 
lines of big cases and small 
boxes. A sickly odour per- 
vaded the whole place. We 
found a tin box of candles such 
a8 miners use; and while 
Clunis with Deng’s assistance 
started opening the cases, I 
went on to see if any other 
passages existed, and to explore 
generally. The cave went back 
some three hundred feet and 
formed a vast roomy store- 
house, for the most part dry 
and smooth, and in places thirty 
to forty feet in width. 

Presently a shout echoed 
down the walls and reverber- 
ated off the roof, but it was 
Simba saying that the sun was 
well up, that no one was in 
sight and that he and Larut 
were going on to the bay. A 
little later Clunis called me 
back. 

“Look here, there’s enough 
of this doctored stuff in these 
boxes to poison the whole 
peninsula. There are endless 
boxes of some filthy adulter- 
ating material ; smells like dead 
pig, durian and kapi} mixed ! 
The chests which have held the 
opium imported from Chinese 
ports direct are practically 
empty. I suppose the junks 
that Sing spoke about are 
coming with fresh consign- 
ments. I think all we need do 
how is to count and list the 
cases and boxes for our report 
to Government. I wish I 
knew Chinese: we could prob- 





_ outside. 
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ably say from which ports 
these consignments are ail 
shipped. Now I will count up 
if you will write.” 

In the process of listing the 
boxes we secured a number of 
Chinese notes lying in one of 
the cases, and these I put in 
my pocket-book. We were 
just about finishing when a 
stone fell at the entrance. Each 
of us stood, scarcely breathing, 
and listening intently. ‘‘Some- 
thing moved,” whispered Deng.. 
How long we stood I do not 
know. Clunis at last laughed. 
“Tt was nothing—a stone loos- 
ened by the heat of the sun 
—why, everybody in that kam- 
pong has too much of a sore 
head this morning to be able 
to track us here.” 

“Well, we are nearly done ; 
let’s get on,” said I. I half 
wished we had not been so 
thorough in our search, or had 
kept the two Malays on watch 
TI clapped my note- - 
book to, and at the same 
instant my heart arrived some- 
where in my mouth. There 
was a sound of falling, a crash 
and rush of stones. I thought 
instinctively of falls of roof 
in mines, of the great fractures 
of hanging wall that kill so 
many good men. A fog of 
choking dust rose in the air; 
the sound of falling stones and 
earth continued in a kind of 
minor cataract. Then all was 
still. But the daylight was 
blotted out, and the blast of 
air had blown out our lights. 
Clunis’ cheroot still glowed. 





1 Decomposed fish. 
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Clunis spoke first. ‘‘ Anyone 
hurt ? ” 

“T’m all right,” I said; 
“not touched! Deng?” 

* Korab,” said that worthy 
in a voice which was commend- 
ably steady. 

“ Well, that’s all right, then,” 
said Clunis. “‘Give the dust 
time to settle and we will see 
what is wrong.” 

We relit our lights and moved 
forward towards the entrance 
as the fog of dust settled. All 
was clear on the ground and 
the roof and sides apparently 
intact as we climbed up the 
steep rise to the entrance. Some 
vast obstruction blocked the 
very mouth of the cave. Light 
came in some fifteen feet up at 
the top, and in places through 
small apertures along the sides. 
As we reached it the truth 
dawned on me. 

“It is one of those vast 
boulders fallen right into the 
entrance.” 

** How ? ” said Clunis. Then 
his foot kicked against some- 
thing on the floor. He stooped 
and picked up a steel crowbar 
which had evidently fallen with 
the rock. 

“Good Lord,” said I. ‘‘ Chin 
Wang Soh was on our track all 
the time. He has done us in.” 

We walked round the great 
boulder, feeling it with our 
hands, tapping it, reaching up 
above our heads, searching 
along its sides. There it was, 
hard, cold, immovable and 


without room for a rat to get 
through anywhere, unless it 
might be at the top. 

Clunis said not a word. He 
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turned his back on it, went 
down the pathway, sat on a 
big chest and continued to 
smoke. I followed him and 
lit a cigar. I felt my nerves 
wanted steadying. Deng siill 
stood, his hands against the 
rock, as if stunned. I called 
him: ‘Deng, come and have 
a smoke ; it will do you good.” 
And thus we sat silent without 
a word between us. 

I was suddenly startled by 
Clunis’ voice. It was as calm, 
as pleasant, as decided as ever. 

“The first thing is to take 
stock of our position. Any 
other possible exits that way ?” 

“None that I saw,” said I. 
I did not flatter myself that 
my voice was as steady as his. 

** Any water? ” 

“A slight drip at the far 
end on the east side.” 

“Good! Deng! there are 
a couple of china cups and an 
old teapot in one of those 
boxes. Find them; we must 
get some water; place the 
teapot under the drip to collect 
all you can. Now then, what 
tools have we ? ” 

“One good old crowbar 
kindly sent down by Chin 
Wang Soh; nothing else but 
our knives and carbines that 
I can see,” said I. 

** Well, I’ve seen a chankol 
in behind the chests on that 
side, a broken shovel, a pick 
and several other odds and 
ends.” 

‘I don’t see what use they're 
going to be to us, I must say ; 
even a steam excavator would 
hardly get us out of this.” 

Across the flame of the little 
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prass lamp I caught that well- 
known glint in Clunis’ eye. 

“T’m not sure we haven’t 
something better than a steam 
excavator if we use it properly. 
Come along.” 

He got up, went over to the 
line of chests and pulled out 
several tools; he selected the 
Chinese chankol, a bit of drill 
steel and a pick which had a 
blunt hammer-head on one side. 
He then climbed the incline 
with me at his heels, and we 
began a very exhaustive ex- 
amination of the position of the 
rock, and the ‘country’ rock 
of the cave-opening which was 
holding it. 

“ You’ve done some pinching 
down of ‘ hanging ’ underground 
in your time; what about 
pinching down this little bit ? 
See here, the cave roof and 
sides open out just inside where 
the boulder is jammed. It is 
only held in half a dozen places 
at the most. If we can work 
these down, the boulder will 
clear itself and go right away 
to the bottom. How’s that?” 

“And carry us with it?” 
said I. 

“Only if we are worse idiots 
than I think we are.” 

I had always admired the 
way in which the old and 
experienced miners had been 
able to detect and work down 
‘false’ or dangerous roof and 
hanging wall in the Cornish 
mines and elsewhere, but had 
hever been party to tackling 
such a big job as this vast 
Mountain boulder above our 
heads. 

I had a good look round, 
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and as I did so I was amazed 
at the way Clunis had taken 
in the position at a glance. It 
took me a good half-hour to 
get clear in my head where 
the rock was being held, and 
which points could be relied 
on to hold the weight if we 
could break down the others. 
Then there was the question 
of getting through the side- 
wall rock. We had no ex- 
plosives and only one old 
drill steel. Fortunately the 
country rock round the edges 
of the cavern was well 
weathered and striated with 
water-marks and iron oxide. 
Again, we should have to pro- 
vide a platform or shelter on 
the inner side to form our own 
refuge when the rock should 
start to move. 

“Tt’s not impossible, thank 
God, if we have luck,” said I 
at the end. “It’s a day’s work 
for the three of us with the 


tools we’ve got.” 


9 


**So I reckon,” said Clunis, 
““ we’ve got two hours to noon 
yet—I’ve got to have that 
rock down on top of those 


opium chests by sunset! 
Come on.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and no 
breakfast to do it on!” 

“Dash breakfast; there’s 


something in our haversacks ; 
we'll have that now if you 
like. We must keep the water ; 
we shall need it badly when 
we get to work.”’ A biscuit, 
a handful of cold rice and a 
square. of chocolate is a deal 
better than nothing, and we 
soon felt ready for the job, 
heavy as it looked. 
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I shall never forget the day’s 
work which followed. I had 
not swung a hammer or wielded 
@ pick since I had been in the 
East. The heavy, sweet, 
nauseous smell from the opium 
chests clung to every breath 
we took. Stripped to the 
waist we worked silently; 
every hour we stopped for a 
few minutes to stretch our 
legs, to rest our arms and 
legs and to moisten our lips 
from the teapot, which kept 
about a quarter full standing 
under that God-sent little 
dribble of clear water-drops. 
The heat and utter stagnation 
of the air were intense; the 
only relief was to walk sharply 
along the cave and back to 
stir the stifling air across one’s 
face and body. 

Now for the first time in my 
life I saw how a jungle man, 
who kept himself fit and hearty 
as Clunis had always done, 
could work. Every blow of 
his was at maximum strength. 
His breath came and went 
steadily and quietly with each 
stroke. His lips were shut 
tight and grim. His pick rose 
and fell with the regularity of 
a clock. Hour after hour he 
went on. 

Deng and I would pause and 
wipe the sweat away—and miss 
half a dozen strokes—Clunis 
never. 

During one of our precious 
rests Deng said, ‘‘ Nai, if we 
get out of this, it will be ‘ Nai 
Klunie ’ who gets us out.” 

Clunis eyed him. “ Well, it 


was ‘Nai Klunic’ who got 
you in!” 
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To make the platform on our 
right we had to shift quite a 
lot of rock ; the incline helped 
us. We had only to pick the 
stuff back over the edge, and 
away it went. We soon had a 
good niche and platform on 
which we could all three shelter, 
Then we set to work on the 
six points of rock on which 
she was held: we called them 
by the days of the week; we 
worked on them on both sides, 
there being good foot-rests on 
the left-hand side which Clunis 
took on as his job. He cut 
through the ‘Monday’ upper 
point of rock, and ‘Wednesday,’ 
the bottom one, by four o’clock. 
On our side, working with the 
striation and dip of the rock, 
we got ‘Friday,’ the centre 
one, out first. That removed 
the biggest job of the lot, and 
when it came away a good 
ton of stuff crashed down the 
slope. Personally I was now 
suffering from sheer exhaustion. 
It was like the final of the 
‘Fours.’ Could I last to the 
winning-post ? We needed air. 
I prayed for it. 

The ticklish time was now 
coming, as it was a matter 
for nice judgment how long 
‘Tuesday,’ ‘Thursday’ and 
‘ Saturday,’ the points on which 
she now rested, would retain 
the weight when once we began 
to hack at them. I was anxious 
about Clunis over on the other 
side, as there was no shelf 
over his head, and I reckoned 
he must get across to ws 
before the ground began to 
move. He was working quietly 
with the crowbar end, and we 
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were nearly through ‘ Thurs- 
day,’ the top projection, when 
just on 4.30 he suddenly stopped 
and looked upward. 

“T’m coming over,” he said. 
“Deng, get our clothes and 
gear up sharp. She may come 
any moment.” 

I stopped and waited. I 
had not seen any sign of 
movement. I held out a hand, 
and over came Clunis. He 
grabbed Deng, the clothes, the 
carbines, and dragged them up 
alongside of him. I heard him 
work the breach of his rifle. 
“What’s that for? ’’ I found 
I could only whisper. 

“Never mind,” said Clunis. 
“When I sing out lean right 
forward flat on the ground in 
front. Now go ahead digging 
in that bottom jam. Into it 
with a will!” 

“ Here goes for ‘ Saturday,’ ”’ 
I said, and fell to for the last 
spurt. 


It was very cramped working, - 


but this patch of rock was 
damp and decomposed with 
percolating water. It gave 
way fast under the steel; it 
was going like putty. 

“Now!” ejaculated Clunis 
in @ harsh whisper. 

I saw the grey mass in front 
of me give as it were a shudder. 
it indubitably began to move. 
It seemed there was @ certain 
dignity, a stateliness, in that 
first movement. I leaned 
sharply in to the right and 
flattened myself, thankful to 
be at rest. I felt Clunis’ elbow 
in my back. The rock had 
vanished, and in its place the 
blessed daylight streamed into 
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my eyes and a blast of cool 
wind hit my face. Simultane- 
ously there was a roar, a rend- 
ing of rock below, and as that 
sound still reverberated along 
the walls of the chasm came 
the crack of a carbine in my 
ears. 

“Got him,” said Clunis. 
“Draw back and lie low; there 
may be more.” 

The great rock, carrying 
earth, stones and clouds of 
dust, was far below us; above, 
the goodly sky looked down 
and the fresh wind came to us 
silently like a friend. 

** What did you see, Clunis ? ” 

“A hooked nose, my boy,” 
said he with a chuckle. He 
sounded as fresh asever. “‘ Now 
we've got to wait till dark; 
there may be more up there. 
But he won’t trouble us; his 
right shoulder won’t be any 
use for some time to come.” 

It was @ long vigil lying 
there, our rifles under our 
chins, waiting for the night to 
come. Yet it was a rest after 
the heat and heavy toil. We 
expected that if Chin Wang 
Soh had a gang with him, he 
would try to make them rush 
us. We did not dare relax 
our watch. It would be no 
good for him to wait for the 
dark ; we should have anyone 
trying to enter at even worse 
disadvantage. “ Besides,’”’ whis- 
pered Clunis, “the whole gang 
will be sneaking off to their 
opium couches. That’s the ad- 
vantage of having opium-fiends 
up against you; you can cal- 
culate their hours and move- 
ments to a nicety.” 
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“Yes, I noticed we were 
awfully successful with Chin 
Wang Soh,” ventured I. 

Clunis glared and_ then 
chuckled. ‘‘ Well, I did him 
an injustice ; he was certainly 
wideawake enough this morn- 
ing. He is man enough not 
to be too much under the 
influence of his own drug. I 
reckon he has got to keep 
pretty wideawake all the time 
with that gang to look after.” 

The darkness of night deep- 
ened outside. A star appeared 
gleaming brightly; it seemed 
as if we looked up at him 
through a large telescope. 

“We'll be moving soon,” 
whispered Clunis. ‘“ As no one 
has appeared and there is no 
sound, I guess he sent back all 
his men after he toppled that 
rock over on us this morning. 
He thought he had us safe. 
He may have come up again 
and heard us working. Any- 
way, he was there when we 
cut the rock away; I saw 
him look anxiously over directly 
he heard the rock fall. I 
thought he would show him- 
self then if he was there. It 
was important that he should 
not get away and give the 
alarm. He’s laid out now, but 
he is not dead, so look out. 
When we go up I shall lead. 
Follow quietly. If we become 
separated mind to keep the 
peak against the sky on your 
left until you can see the sea 
on the east. Then climb down- 
wards. Two short whistles for 
@ friend, mind. We'll be on 
board our junk for supper. 
Come.”’ 
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Creeping silently upward we 
emerged into a perfectly dark 
night. Only a few stars were 
Showing. Rapidly travelling 
cloud covered most of the sky, 
and the south-west wind was 
back in the old quarter blowing 
up along the mountain-sides, 
He brought the sound of his 
rushing footsteps in the jungle, 
in the long swaying lalang 
grass, and the muffled drums 
of the far-off surges upon a 
thousand reefs. 

Clunis felt along where he 
had seen the face peer over at 
us. I came out to his right 
lower down the cut and climbed 
on to the bank. As I did so 
I put my hand on something 
that gave under me. I drew 
back scared, with the carbine 
in front of me, and waited. I 
could not hear a sound. I 
kept my eye on the spot and 
whistled low for Clunis, who 
came feeling his way. “ Some- 
thing here.”’ 

He stooped and remained 
fumbling for some time. Then 
he said in a low voice, “ Old 
hook-nose. He’s lost a lot of 
blood and fainted ; he’s alive 
all right; got a good pulse. 
Pull that spare shirt out of my 
haversack and hold him up.” 

So, for another valuable 
quarter of an hour we sup- 
ported and bound up the im- 
mense right shoulder of Chin 
Wang Soh, while Deng collected 
some grass and bracken in the 
dark. 

“I’ve bandaged him up 48 
well as I can. He'll do till 
morning if it doesn’t come on 
to rain heavily. Get that 
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pracken under his head—so. 
Now come on. I doubt any- 
one is about, but someone may 
come out to look for him; 
best get away sharp.” 

Crossing these mountain 
shoulders in the dark is quite 
the worst form of locomotion 
I have ever experienced. I 
twice fell down half a precipice ; 
Deng fell over a slippery rock- 
face and cut his knees to pieces ; 
Clunis alone kept his feet and 
kept on going. We travelled 
after him more by sound than 
anything. At times we paused 
to take breath, to listen and 
to look. High on our left the 
sentinel peak pointed serenely 
to the sky, through which he 
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seemed to be sailing as the 
clouds swept by his face. 
Southward, his twin peak stood 
connected by the dark and 
whispering jungle. Beyond, 
fading to the dim ocean, lay 
the long limb of the island. 
Eastward below us glimmered 
the strait with the dark shadow 
of Kosse Island cloudlike upon 
the water, and beyond the far 
loom of the peaks of Lampi. 
The vastness of the murmuring 
world of land and sea, stretched 
out beneath us in the serenity 
of night, seemed to soothe away 
the exhaustion and the pain 
of our stumbling progress, and 
the fatigue and anxieties of 
the day. 


Il. 


At last we came upon the 
flashing levels of the sea; the 
surges, beaten up the Sound 
by the freshening winds, raced 


of the surge had drowned his 
signals. 


“But where’s the junk, | 


“Clunis ? ” I cried. 


l in shining tracks and broke He gazed to seaward and 
i luminous at our feet. Clunis turned sharply to Simba, re- 
d whistled in vain and went off peating my cry. ‘“ The junk, 
f to search for the Malays. I Tuan; she’s gone!” cried both 
6 looked seaward and my eyes men together. 
. missed something. * What d’you mean, gone ? ” 
y “Where’s the junk?” I “ Burnt—sunk, Tuan. Allah 
cried. is my witness.” 
le “She is probably farther up “Good God, when? How?” 
D the coast, Nai,” said Deng. “* About noon to-day, Tuan,” 
i “Nonsense, I tell you we said Simba, pointing up above 
- are only a hundred wah from his head to indicate the sun’s 
od Where we landed. She should position. ‘“‘We saw two big 
he be there; we should see the Fuchow junks come up from 
loom of her against the sky.” | thesouth. They anchored close 
end Clunis came back accom- to our junk and sent a sampan 
ill panied by the two Malays. He to her. The sampan went 
on had found them where we had back and forward several times, 
at Concealed the oars. The din and the last time we saw smoke 
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coming up from forward and 
from the stern-house (poop). 
She burned like a Chinese 
firework, Tuan, and an hour 
before sunset she went down, 
and the white smoke (steam) 
went in clouds down the wind.” 

“Good Lord! What hap- 
pened to Penang Jack ? ”’ 

“Oh, the sarang was all 
right. His Fuchow friends——” 

“Did they remove the cargo 
belonging to Nai Aisser ? ” 

“They took that out in the 
sampans, I think, Tuan.” 

** Where are the two junks ? ” 

** They sailed round the north 
end before she sank.” 

“What are we going to do 
now?” asked Clunis, non- 
plussed for once, looking at 
the dark strait of angry sea. 

“Well, what’s the matter 
with our perfectly good sam- 
pan ? ” said I. 

“What! That thing! 
can’t cross in that? ” 

“And why not? We can’t 
stay here! Moreover, we must 
go soon before the south-wester 
returns in full force, which it 
is bound to do in a few hours. 
We’ve had two fine days, which 
is a8 much as we can expect at 
this time of year. I think 
there’s another reason for leav- 
ing at once, and that is that 
when the junks communicate 
with Chin Wang Soh and his 
merry men, like as not there'll 
be a hue and cry, and those 
junks will find us if we are 
anywhere in the Strait after 
daylight.” 

“* By Jove, you’re right. The 
odds are against us and we 
had better get off.” 


We 
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“Yes,” said I, “ but a bit 
of grub first, Clunis; I vote 
for whatever we have left of 
our biscuits and stuff. I’ve 
had enough of your patent 
methods of no sleep, no food 
and lots of work. Very good 
for a short time, but can be 
overdone ! ”’ 

Clunis gave in, and we all 
had the best meal we could 
under the circumstances. Clunis 
began to light the inevitable 
Burma cheroot, but I said, 
“No smoking until we are at 
sea. I am skipper now. I 
don’t mean to leave any tracks 
—they won’t want dogs to 
follow the trail if you start 
smoking those things.” At 
which Clunis gave me one of 
his usual glares. 

The sampan was about 18 feet 
long, of the North China type, 
with inclined ‘ transom’ bow, 
built of very heavy oak, im- 
mensely strong, to last a cen- 
tury or two. She shipped 4 
deal of water as we pushed off 
into the surf, and once outside 
the breakers I had to let her 
run off while we baled her dry. 
The boat had no rudder, but 4 
huge yuloh (sculling-oar) over 
the stern, to which one had to 
stand up all the time. The 
Malays started chowing, and 
once clear of the land we 
stepped the bamboo mast and 
hoisted the very small, and 
very much holed and patched, 
china lug with which she wa 
fortunately fitted. The oars 
were unshipped, and away we 
went into the night. Huge 
rollers towered up against the 
low stars to starboard and 
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raced under us, flashing in- 
numerable lights. The phos- 
phorescence flared in the break- 
ing crests like sudden signals, 
ahead, abeam, astern. The 
dark water roared black and 
threatening. The boat, with 
her good freeboard, made really 
splendid weather, but she 
nearly jerked me off my feet 
several times. The loom of 
Kosse Island was our only 
mark. I intended to cross the 
strait and run down under the 
lee of Kosse, Blunt Island and 
the western promontory of 
Lampi. This had the advan- 
tage of giving us a quartering 
wind and a certain amount of 
shelter from the mountainous 
sea which was running up the 
straits before the fast increasing 
monsoon wind. It would take 
us days to work this boat down 
the west coast of Lampi against 
the wind, so we decided to 
leave her in a small bay, if 


we could find it, which bears ~ 


north by west of the second 
lofty peak of the promontory, 
and to walk across the island 
to reach the eastern coast- 
line. 

But it was easier said than 
done. Approaching the coast 
of Lampi, and all the rocky 
outliers with which it is studded, 
with the sea breaking heavily, 
on a pitch-dark night, in a 
boat whose speed you could 
hot gauge, and which, more- 
over, could not work to wind- 
ward if called upon, was a 
herve-racking experience. 

However, getting a bearing 
on the peak with Clunis’ pocket 
compass lit by matches inside 
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his hat, we doused sail and 
pulled straight in. The surf 
broke heavily to windward, 
and also on some outliers some 
way under our lee. By great 
good fortune we hit exactly 
into the little bay, which, if 
not good enough under ordinary 
circumstances, was sufficiently 
protected to enable us to choose 
our time between the rollers 
and beach the boat in safety. 

We hauled her up, turned her 
half over to windward of us, 
piled in a few armfuls of 
bracken and were all asleep in 
a few minutes under her lee 
with scarce a word between 
us. It had been a hard day ; 
and it was glorious to feel really 
safe again. 

We left the boat at day- 
break, tightening our belts, 
and started the overland march 
with the two Malays in front. 
They reckoned to find a track 
as soon as we struck the. 
south-west bay which cuts into 
the peninsula, as some of the 
Sea Gypsies come round that 
side of the island in the north- 
east or fine weather season. 
As we came over the divide, 
swishing through the tall lalang 
grass, which like an advancing 
host captures all the outposts 
left by the retiring jungle in 
these islands, the strong wind, 
slinging hard rain-bullets in 
our eyes, made us double up 
against it. Out to sea a 
turmoil of crested seas and 
broken water made one thank- 
ful to be ashore. The long 
perspective of broken peaks of 
the great island led the eye 
southward into the mists. 
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Soon after mid-day, soaked, 
weary, famished and cheerful, 
we struck the northernmost of 
the Selung camps on the east 
coast. As usual with the Sea 
Gypsies, they were all ready 
to bolt at the sight of us. 
Clunis went forward, and in 
five minutes they were all 
running about stripping their 
own huts to make kadjangs 
for us, a big fire was set roar- 
ing, and these poor people 
who generally have not enough 
to eat themselves had brought 
a big basket of white rice, 
- bananas, chillies, cooking-pots 
and everything we could want. 
He had shown them the Blue 
Pearl. 

The next day we took leave 
of our good hosts early. Clunis 
promised to give them a good 
boat-load of rice and betel-nut 
if they would come and fetch 
it. We reached South Inlet, 
in spite of continuous rain, 
with good crews paddling a 
couple of light kabangs along 
under the weather shore, and 
found the gallant Camilla lying 
serenely waiting for us close in 
to the beach. Then we ran 
Clunis over to Kanmaw Bay, 
where there were great re- 
joicings at our safe return. 

We heard later that the 
illicit traffic and the supply of 
cheap adulterated opium along 
the archipelago had collapsed 
abruptly. A raid on Awi was 
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organised by the Mergui an- 


thorities at the end of the 
monsoon. The expedition met 
with strenuous opposition, and 
was nearly driven back into 
the sea by a charge from a 
justly indignant and infuriated 
crowd of buffaloes, which 
formed the only garrison of 
the island. Apparently the 
great Chin Wang Soh, who 
must have recovered from his 
wound, had taken the alarm. 
Nothing was found but the 
charred remains of the three 
houses, the bamboo clumps 
and the gaunt sugar-palm. The 
pigs and fowls had disappeared 
and the padi fields had been 
dug up by the buffaloes. The 
cave, which was found with 
great difficulty, was choked 
with rock and débris. 

As to Chin Wang Soh hin- 
self, I felt sure that he had 
merely transferred his activities, 
his cook and his well-laden 
junks, to other and safer pas- 
tures. So when, a couple of 
months later, the official world 
of French Cambodia became 
agitated over the sudden alarm- 
ing increase in the illicit opium 
traffic on the lower Mekong, 
methought I could guess some- 
thing as to its origin, and I 
did not envy our neighbours 
the task of dealing with that 
formidable and masterful indi- 
vidual and his no doubt very 
well-laid schemes. 
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WITH THE DEER-KILLERS IN THE SPENSERS. 


BY PROFESSOR E. J. BOYD-WILSON. 


WE lay on our bunks and 
cursed the Westland rain. We 
were camped beyond the Maruia 
Springs on the Lewis Pass 
track; above us, on Mount 
Technical, some 150 miles by 
road from Nelson, was the peg 
where the three provinces meet 
—Westland, Canterbury and 
Nelson. Three solid days’ rain, 
and every prospect of more. 
In desperation we had taken 
our oilskins and rifles and gone 
through the pass—bog, creek, 
sopping bush, mist and snow 
above, water in all its forms, 
and never the sight of a deer. 
The Commissioner, an old-time 
surveyor, only grinned cheer- 
fully: he had lived not only 
in the bush but off the bush, 
and this was part of the day’s 
work to him. The two doctors 
felt aggrieved : they had found 
it hard to get away for a week’s 
vacation—and had come to 
this. Our veteran deer-stalker 
especially was in despair. He 
had missed the last three 
seasons’ stalking, and this might 
be his last chance to get the 
royal he needed to complete 
his collection of heads. Never 


the sight of a deer—they had 
more sense than we and kept 
in the bush out of the wet. 

So we lay on our bunks and 
whiled away the time talking 
of the big heads of ten years 
ago, before the country was 
overrun with mobs of weedy 
deer and mobs of tireless boys 
armed with high-power rifles 
and blazing at everything in 
sight a thousand yards away. 
The Commissioner was just 
turning out a wonderful dinner 
from the camp oven when 
‘Honk, honk,’ a lorry stopped 
at the end of the road, and three 
very wet bedraggled men 
tumbled out with gear, rifles 
and bales of wet deer-skins. 

** Look like deer - killers,’ ? 
said the Commissioner. They 
were—it was the captain and 
two of his men come up from 
the Glenroy River to try some 
new country. We dried and 
fed them, and over our pipes 
heard their adventures. 

“Three bleeding fine days 
in six weeks,” said Hal, “four 
and a half hours to the tops 
from the hut through wet bush 
every day ; no deer there when 





1 The systematic destruction of the deer which are ravaging protective forests in 
New Zealand has been jointly undertaken by the Forestry Department and by the 
Department of Internal Affairs, which have various parties out in both islands. The 
Scene of the operations described lies in the Spenser Mountains, which are the 
northern continuation of the Southern Alps, and rise into a mass of peaks in the 
Nelson and Westland Provinces, mostly unexplored owing to their inaccessibility and 
to the wet weather prevailing there. The headwaters of the Maruia River, which 
the party visited, lie some 100 miles south of Nelson, 40 miles west of Hanmer, while 
Greymouth is 50 miles west and Arthur’s Pass some 50 miles south as the crow flies. 

whole region is a tangled mass of heavily bushed ranges with two practicable 


passes—the Lewis Pass to the south and the Ada Pass farther north. 
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you got up; four hours back 
to the hut, wet all the blinking 
time ; didn’t average one skin 
a day. Helleva country ! Hope 
this is better, though it doesn’t 
look it.” 

“‘ But why then did you stay 
there ? ” 

“Orders. Told to clean up 
that block. Wish to hell the 
captain had gone up there 
himself—he’d have got a belly- 
ful quick enough.” 

His mate Bill, a youngster of 
twenty-three, grinned in con- 
firmation of these sentiments. 

I must here explain that 
these men work for the Internal 
Affairs Department for a 
moderate wage with a bonus 
of 1s. for every skin brought 
in and 6d. for every tail. They 
naturally like a block where 
the deer are thick and the 
bonus worth having. 

“Where do you reckon to 
go up here?” we asked. 

“The captain wants us to 
find the Ada Pass, and report 
on the country up there.” 

So out came our maps, and 
we found the Ada Pass tucked 
away under the very base of 
the Faery Queen Mountain at 
the very head of the Maruia 
River—one of the big affluents 
of the Buller. 

“Hal and Bill are starting 
early in the morning,” said 
the captain, coming over to 
us. “It’s a ‘crack-hardy’ 
expedition, you know; travel 
light ; no tent; have a look 
round and come back for the 
gear if the country looks good. 
Would any of you men like to go 
with ’em ?—rough, you know.” 

We looked at the rain, the 
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mist, listened a moment to the 
roar of the big river in the gorge 
below. We looked doubtful, 
and explained that in any case 
we had tentatively arranged for 
an expedition for the morrow 
over Mount Technical... . 

ce Tll go,” I said. ‘e I’m 
fairly fit—just had two weeks’ 
tramping in the Upper Clar- 
ence.” 


“All right; what supplies 
of bread have you...?” 
and so on. 

It appeared that ‘ crack- 


hardy’ meant a blanket, a 
billy, bread and butter and a 
bit of bacon—in fact all the 
‘b’s’ you have got in your 
vocabulary. I packed my swag 
and turned in, and snuggling 
under the warm blankets I 
wondered where I would sleep 
the next night—under some 
dripping rock probably, with 
water seeping up under me. 
Ugh! I know those places, 
after twelve or fourteen hours 
of wading rivers and climbing 
bluffs . . . too wet to boil up 
. .. general misery.... Oh 
well, there is no fool like an old 
fool. I was awakened by 
Hal’s cheery call to breakfast. 
We set off just after dawn in 
the usual Westland drizzle, 
and Hal and Bill looked askance 
at my worn boots and bulging 
pack. Against orders, I had 
my light sleeping-bag, a change, 
and something more in the 
way of ‘tucker’ than the 
‘b’s’ above mentioned. They 
had their Government packs— 
stout canvas bags, too big and 
roomy a tramper would say— 
and their boots were of double 
deer-hide and heavily nailed. 
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An hour brought us to the 
Pass. There we could not find 
the cut track supposed to lead 
down to the river, so plunged 
down 1000 feet of steep beech, 
then, crossing and recrossing 
the river, we made steady 
progress all the morning. But 
our luck was in after all. The 
sun came out, the bush dried in 
an hour or so, the excursion 
became a picnic. What a 
difference the sunshine makes 
in this high country! We 
boiled up every two and a half 
hours or so, and ate our ration 
of a slice of bread and butter. 
I found I could stand their 
pace quite well. It was only 
when we were crossing the big 
creeks, jumping from one slip- 
pery rock to another, that their 
experience told, and I lost 
ground. In spite of their packs 
they sprang from stone to 
stone like goats without a 
pause to measure the distance, 
and never varied their pace, up- 
hill or downhill. 

“When you walk from dawn 
to sundown every day,” said 
Hal, “you must keep to a 
steady pace.” 

They kept to it all right, 
tirelessly, hour after hour. A 
big creek which joined the 
main river seemed to lead 
straight up to a break in the 
main range. We followed it 
up for a couple of hours, and 
finally chose a fairly dry spot 
under the saddle, cut some 
snow-grass and left it to dry. 
This at 4 p.m. at an altitude of 
about 4000 feet. 

We then set out on business, 
to get a general view of the 
Tange, and to look for traces 
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of deer. Half an hour brought 
us up above the stunted beech 
on to the tops in glorious 
sunshine. Here were patches 
of snow and shingle-slides, tus- 
sock and carpet-grass, and no 
scrub at all. We went up-wind, 
of course, and within a few 
minutes spotted a big stag 
asleep in the tussock, his antlers 
jutting out and betraying him. 
He carried off five bullets down 
a steep slide, and it took 
forty minutes to go down, skin 
him and get up again. We 
then skirted above the creek- 
rifts on the mountain-side— 
the favourite feeding place of 
the deer—and got six beasts 
by 8 o’clock, including a fine 
12-pointer. The men were in 
great spirits. 

“ This’ll do us,” they said 
again and again. They carried 
in the skins to the bivouac and 
made our beds for the night: 
first a layer of skins on the 
ground—fur up—then snow- 
grass, then blankets, then more 
skins on top with the fur down 
and the bloody side up. Mil- 
lions of blowflies also camped 
on top of us, but we were as 
warm as toast, and the flies 
quietened down as it grew 
dark. 

As we were having our supper 
we saw five big stags in a snow 
basin above us within half a 
mile. We had no glasses, but 
even in the fading light could 
see that a couple of them had 
very heavy ‘ timber.’ 

** What a pity we didn’t see 
them before,” I remarked. 

“Don’t you worry,” said 
Bill; “they'll stay there— 
we'll pick ’em up later.” 
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The evening’s hunt, I learnt, 
was only a preliminary amble, 
though it had made me tired 
enough, coming as it did on 
top of a longish day. To- 
morrow, they said, we would 
see some country. We did. 

Leaving camp at 6 A.M. after 
the usual tea, bacon and bread, 
we went up-wind all the morn- 
ing along the east side of the 
range, Hal along the top—the 
post of honour, I thought, as 
he had to circumvent all the 
big bluffs—Bill half-way down 
the mountain-side, myself at 
the bottom in the creek, with, 
say, 2000 feet of altitude separ- 
ating the top man from the 
bottom man. We struck sev- 
eral mobs of hinds with fawns 
at foot—what the top man 
missed came down to the middle 
man, and soon. We shot them 
sitting, standing, ing—any 
way, infact ; but it is one thing 
to shoot deer and quite another 
thing to get their hides or tails 
when perhaps they fall down 
bluffs hundreds of feet high, 
or lodge in inaccessible gullies, 
and often it is not worth the 
time spent in going down to 
get the tail. 

In this deer-killing business 
it is not a question of going for 
big heads or even going for 
everything one sees. We would 
meet at a given spot on the 
mountain-side, and Hall and 
Bill would sit quietly for per- 
haps ten minutes and examine 
every gully and patch of scrub 
and tussock for miles around. 
They said they did not need 
glasses, that their own eyes 
were good enough to see the 
beasties. 
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“Now if I was out with a 
bloke after a real big head,” 
said Hal, ““we might use the 
glasses to pick out the size of 
his ‘timber,’ but we don’t 
want big stuff here, we want a 
lot of little ones.” 

One can see his point of 
view. The skin of a big stag 
weighs, green, say, sixteen to 
eighteen pounds, and takes 
longer to pull off the beast. 
The men are not going to swag 
such skins up and down bluffs 
all day long for 1s. each when 
they can carry two hinds’ skins 
in the same space as one big 
one. 

“Our business,” said Hal, 
“is to kill deer, and hinds are 
easier to kill.” 

For a mob of hinds, when 
you open fire, will often mill 
round and round, then stand 
or run towards you, and be 
‘cleaned up generally.’ But as 
soon as you fire at a stag he is 
away like the wind—racehorses 
could not look at him—and it 
takes superlative marksman- 
ship to hit a stag running in and 
out of rocks or through scrub. 

These men, by the way, are 
allowed three cartridges per 
beast, and have to pay the 
somewhat high rate of 1d. 
per extra cartridge—a high 
rate when one considers the 
price paid by Rifle Club mem- 
bers for similar ammunition, 
which is often old stuff and 
erratic, and that the Govern- 
ment has a war legacy of count- 
less millions of rounds in store. 

We would, then, sit and gaze 
at the landscape. I might 
exclaim, “‘There’s one!” and 
point to a hind some three or 
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four hundred yards away. Si- 
lence, no enthusiasm at all on 
the part of my guides. After a 
minute or two, Bill says, ‘‘ Five 
on that patch above the slide.”’ 

“No,” says Hal, “I make it 
six, and a fawn or two besides ; 
and that looks like a big stag 
farther over by that snow on 
the edge of the basin.” (A 
basin is a hollow on the tops 
where snow collects in drifts.) 

“You're right,’ says Bill, 
“and there’s two more stags 
just under that brown bluff.” 

“* Where, where ? ” Texclaim. 
They point and explain, and 
my eyes follow their directions 
from slide to slide and from 
tussock to bluff till I can 
faintly see what appears to be 
some brown rocks amongst 
some brown tussock, perhaps a 
mile or two away in that clear 
air. Silence again ! 

“Think we'd better miss 
those two blokes under the 
bluff,” says Hal; “we can 
sneak past ’em.”’ 

“Look, there, and there!” 
and they map out our course 
for the next half-hour to avoid 
the said stags, which, if they 
ran, would scare away all the 
game on the mountain-side. 

So we set out again, missing 
two to get a shot at six or more, 
since six in sight may mean a 
dozen in the dead ground into 
which one cannot see. 

We proceeded thus all the 
morning in wonderful sunshine, 
with the great Spensers lifting 
their snow-fields to right and 
left; we crossed patches of 
snow, crept round bluffs, waded 
across shingle screes, or crawled 
VOL, CCXXXII.— NO. MCCCCIII. 
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down creeks to get into dead 
ground. At 2 P.M. we boiled 
up and then climbed on to a 
spur on Philosopher’s Knob, 
some 6000 feet high, to find 
ourselves looking down to the 
Ada Pass. It was the Promised 
Land, not of milk and honey, 
but of water and deer—the only 
food for men in these regions, 
for, strangely enough, there are 
no goats, and it is not pig 
country. 

‘Now for camp,” said Hal, 
“and we’ll clean up those five 
stags on the way home.”’ 

“How do you know they’ll 
be there ? ”’ 

“Oh, they’ll be there, the 
brutes, you make no error.”’ 

After years of life among the 
deer these men know exactly 
what are their habits at every 
season. 

We now had easier going 
along the tops on the hairy 
carpet-grass that looks like a 
green mat of long deer-fur, 
but has no food value; over 
reddish rock masses, each rock 
jammed tight and affording 
wonderful foothold; through 
snow basins where countless 
deer had made hard tracks. 
On the lee side of every knob 
wound a wide deer pad. 

“Must have been thousands 
of the brutes here once,” said 
Bill, “‘ and never been shot at, 
I bet!” For we saw no 
skeletons here such as we had 
seen lower down by our camp. 
We did find a sheep’s bones 
wedged in a crevice, reminding 
us that formerly they ran 
sheep on these heights from 
November to May. The pas- 

02 
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ture is still good, but the Ada 
Station does not seem to be 
using the tops at present. 

We stopped shooting and, 
myself modestly in the rear, 
began to approach the basin, 
in which, according to Hal, the 
five stags were waiting to be 
shot. It was weird creeping 
along at that height. Around 
us, only sunshine and silence, 
not the chirp of an insect, the 
only sign of life being some 
seagulls wheeling far away in 
the distance, for they come 
up here to nest on the tarns— 
around us the grim Spensers 
covered with their snow-fields, 
and an uninterrupted view 
away down to Arthur’s Pass in 
the Alps, fifty miles away. 

At last Hal turned and beck- 
oned, and we chose grass or 
soft ground to walk upon. 
Another furlong, and we sat 
down to let Hal move forward 
and reconnoitre. Then ten 
minutes’ careful advance, a 
few minutes creeping on the 
carpet grass and at last we 
looked through a screen of 
tussock down on to the basin. 
Less than 20 yards away four 
stags reclined in the sun amid 
the short tussock. Their splen- 
did heads lifted up through 
the grass, moving a little. I 
had time to note their points— 
an eleven, a ten, a six and a 
little one. ... Hal pointed 
to me, to my gun and then to 
the big fellow on my left. 
As I aimed the brute’s ears 
went up. I fired. Bang! 
followed by bang! bang! from 
my companions. Three down 
—it was murder at that range 
—but the fourth was up like 
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lightning. By the time we 
worked our bolts he was 40 
yards away. Then followed 
some rapid shooting. We must 
have fired eight shots ; he is 600, 
800 yards away, but very 
groggy; he’s down, no, up; 
he has reached the creek half 
a mile distant. It is astonishing 
the number of bullets these 
big stags can carry away. 

“‘He’s crocked,” said Bill, 
and they turned to skin the 
three stags lying now within a 
radius of 100 yards. I left 
them and went down to finish 
off the wounded beast. He 
had two legs shot through at 
the fetlock, hanging by the 
sinew, and five bullets in him, 
but was still very much alive. 
I settled him, boiled the ‘ billy,’ 
we ate a snack, and then 
carried our skins down a face 
to our bivouac just below us. 

Nicely managed, I thought, 
realising the astuteness of my 
friends’ plan of action. It 
would have been no joke to 
carry those hides more than 4 
mile or so. Had we ‘picked 
them up’ earlier in the day, 
we would have lost some sweat 
over them. I learned that 
the fifth stag—a ‘ whopper’ 
with an immense head—had 
been feeding some hundreds of 
yards away from the others. 
The sight of him had warned 
Hal that the others were near, 
and the stalk had been made 
difficult by the necessity of 
keeping out of sight of the big 
fellow, and of the four others, 
at the same time. 

Back to bivouac in good 
time—only 7 p.m. I then pro 
ceeded to cook up some venison 
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which we had partly stewed 
that morning. Bill and Hal 
had long since lost all joy in 
venison, even the sweetest cuts, 
but tucker was running low, 
and when I produced a whole 
packet of soup powder and 
‘doped’ the stew therewith, 
their interest revived. The 
skins pegged out in the morn- 
ing were now fairly dry, and 
the countless flies could now 
make little impression on them. 
In revenge, they had simply 
covered our swags with their 
eggs. “‘ Blowed ’em to bits,” 
as Bill put it, and we had a 
job cleaning up. 

There are no sandflies or 
mosquitoes at that height, a 
great blessing; and for com- 
pany around the camp fire 
that evening we had several 
keas,| which Hal had called 
down. They came within reach 
and played round in their 
usual sportive way. My friends 
were all for ‘knocking them’ 
a so much vermin, for they 
had been in the Mackenzie 
country and sworn a feud 
against all keas as sheep-killers. 
They admitted that only cer- 
tain keas were really ‘ killers,’ 
that most were innocent ; fur- 
ther, that there were no sheep 
in these mountains, and some- 
what unwillingly and just to 
please me, they allowed Mr Kea 
and his wife to continue their 
game by our camp fire. And 
80 to bed, even warmer that 
night, for we now had any 
humber of skins, and a shower 
of rain simply ran off us during 
the night. 


— 
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Next morning, the third day 
out, was foggy and rainy, and 
a cold wind swept up the valley 
and chilled us to the bone. I 
could now realise the real 
meaning of the words, “‘ Three 
bleeding fine days in six weeks,”’ 
which Hal had applied to their 
Glenroy expedition. In this 
high unexplored country only 
the expert can pick his way 
in the fog, and only the hardy 
athlete, driven by the necessity 
of earning a living somehow, 
will venture forth day after 
day through sopping bush and 
squelching bog up to the tops, 
hoping against hope that the 
weather will clear and the 
deer come out. And at night, 
if the men are on a ‘flying’ 
trip of, say, three days’ journey 
away from the base camp, which 
itself may be a tent pitched 
two days’ march from the base 
hut, it is almost impossible to 
get dry, and they sleep in. 


‘damp blankets after a meagre 


supper of which hot well- 
sugared tea seems to be the 
principal item. ‘‘ I reckon you 
fellows earn your money,” I 
said again and again to them. 

“My oath, we do,” replied 
Hal. “I wish some of those 
Government blokes were up 
here with us. They don’t 
realise what this life is like.” 

I learned that Hal had a 
wife and family in Canterbury, 
and was thus keeping two 
‘homes ’ together, if these wild 
heights could be called a home. 
Bill was better off; he was 
‘on his own,’ as he said. 
Food was dear. Their sugar, 





1 Kea: a species of parrot living at high altitudes. 
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tea, butter and tobacco were 
all bought at exorbitant prices, 
due to the heavy freights per 
service car 140 miles from 
Nelson. In that rough country 
they wore out boots and clothes 
quickly. It cost them over £1 
per week for their bare neces- 
sities, whereas I knew that we 
trampers can live like fighting 
cocks for 10s. a week with 
chocolate, biscuits, raisins, soup 
powders, dried fruits, when we 
are out on an organised summer 
vacation. Bill and Hal had 
few of these things, and re- 
mained cheerful. 

Leaving some of the gear 
behind, we set off in rain and 
fog for base camp, where my 
companions intended to pick 
up a tent and a week’s supplies 
and to return to this promising 
country for systematic shoot- 
ing. We were all loaded up 
with heavy bags of deer-skins, 
and they reckoned each to 
carry in about 70 lb. of food 
and ammunition on the return 
trip. The bonus they can 
make is, of course, limited by 
the number of skins they can 
carry out once a week. The 
ideal plan is to work country 
into which pack-horses can be 
taken, but that cannot be done 
in these rugged Spensers. 

As we came out I saw one 
or two patches of bush eaten 
out by the deer. But the 
depredations of the pest were 
not serious in this high country, 
where the animals mostly live 
on tussock and scrub above 
the edge of the bush-line. Along 
the Sabine River (Nelson Lake 
District) and in the Haurangi 
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Mountains (Wairarapa) I have, 
however, seen what damage 
they can do. Here the forest 
floor has been eaten as bare ag 
@ billiard-table, and there is no 
doubt that the deer are a 
serious menace to the forests, 
Bill and Hal themselves recog- 
nised the destructiveness of 
the ‘brutes,’ but gave it as 
their opinion that the organised 
killing of the deer at present 
accounts each year for no more 
than the average annual natural 
increase of the pest. For every 
beast killed in the open country 
dozens remain in safety in the 
bush. 

We retraced our steps all 
that day, and arrived at the 
base hut wet and famishing. 
Next day—Sunday—was spent 
washing and mending, baking 
bread, hanging out skins to 
dry, writing perhaps a brief 
letter. Mails are scarce in 
these remote districts, and 
newspapers are stale before 
they arrive. The day of ‘rest’ 
over, Bill and Hal cheerfully 
departed with heavy swags, in 
the usual drizzle, and we said 
good-bye and good luck to 
two real ‘sports’ who are 
engaged in a business repellent 
to all true ‘sportsmen.’ A 
strange way of earning a living 
is theirs—a wild free life, in 4 
world apart. But it is a life 
that grows upon them and 
satisfies them with its constant 
call upon their native qualities 
of self-reliance and endurance, 
and with its constant demand 
for the loyal performance of 
the daily task—to kill deer, 
more deer and still more deer. 
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WHEN I WAS CONSUL. 


BY PLANCUS. 


WHEN my time in India was 
up I looked about for some 
job that would keep me occu- 
pied and, above all, amused. 
One of my friends, Sir George 
Curtis, had become vice-consul 
at St Malo; another friend, 
Colonel Proes, was vice-consul 
at Toulon. Why should I not 
follow their example and be- 
come a vice-consul also? I 
was a good French scholar. 
Isecured a note of introduction 
to an ‘important personage ’ 
in the Foreign Office. It so 
happened that the holder of 
the vice - consulate at Cher- 
bourg had just had a shooting 
accident ; so, after a few 
minutes’ talk, the ‘important 
personage ’ very kindly offered 
me the post. 

It was with intense curiosity 
that I joined my new office. 
I was soaked in French litera- 
ture. I had read all about 
French officials in Guy de 
Maupassant and Alphonse Dau- 
det; and now I should meet 
sous préfets, gardes champé- 
tres, &c., in the flesh. Fortu- 
nately there was a French 
secretary attached to the con- 
sulate, a M. Buhot, whom my 
children irreverently nicknamed 
‘Tohub ’ by the simple process 
of inverting the letters of his 
name. I put myself in his 
hands. 

He told me what I should 
do both officially and socially. 


As vice-consul I had to call 
on the préfet maritime, the 
maire, the Président du Tribu- 
nal, the sous préfet and the 
other consuls. The préfet mari- 
time is the Governor of the 
Cherbourg fortress, and is al- 
ways a vice-admiral in the 
French Navy. That is the 
highest rank attainable, for 
France has no admirals. He 
lives in the Préfecture or, as 
we should say in India, Govern- 
ment House. He has A.D.Cs., 
orderlies and a book in which 
visitors write their names. As 
English vice-consul, I had the 
right to be received by the 
préfet maritime. After the 
usual long wait in the A.D.C.’s 
room, that callers on Governors 
or Lieutenant-Governors have 
to endure, the interview began. 
The vice-admiral had the 
courtesy common to all French 
gentlemen and to naval officers 
all the world over. He had 
been present at the landing at 
Suvla Bay, and had watched 
with approval the dash and 
courage of the British and 
Australian troops. 

The maire, a M. de la Breton- 
niére, was @ retired naval cap- 
tain. He was an old bachelor, 
who had gone into municipal 
politics for something to do. 
Although he professed to be 
an extreme Radical, he was at 
heart a violent reactionary ; 
and if any Communists tried 
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to make mischief, he dealt 
with them as if he had been 
on the quarter-deck of a battle 
cruiser. I saw a good deal of 
M. le Maire. It fell to his lot 
now and again to receive the 
visits of corporations of Eng- 
lish towns. On such occasions 
I played a big part as inter- 
preter. 

The Président du Tribunal, 
M. Walley, was a charming 
gentleman, and when he learnt 
that I also had been a judge, 
he was cordiality itself. He 
introduced me to the Procureur 
de la République or Public 
Prosecutor. The latter is a 
salaried public servant. He 
has a seat on the Bench along- 
side the judges, and an insult 
to him is as much a contempt 
of court as an insult to them. 
In important civil cases he is 
present to give his opinion on 
points of law, even if the 
French Government is not a 
party. He can become the 
President of the court in which 
he has practised. In fact, the 
present head of the Cherbourg 
judiciary is the gentleman 
whom I first knew as Public 
Prosecutor. 

The sous préfet, M. Grégoire, 
was a well-born Parisian, and 
spoke French as only a well- 
born Parisian can. His man- 
ners and charm were inimitable. 
He lived at the sous préfecture, 
a building kept up at State 
expense, not far from the official 
house of the préfet. As the 
préfet maritime was first and 
foremost a sailor and devoted 
himself almost entirely to naval 
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matters, the sous préfet had 
all the civil administration in 
his hands. He had great power, 
and his office resembled that 
of the First Assistant Politica] 
Agent at Aden, when the Gover- 
nor of the fortress was a dis- 
tinguished soldier. At first 
sight the position of the sous 
préfet would seem most envi- 
able, but actually it was piti- 
able. His pay was extremely 
low—la misére dorée, as one 
Frenchman described it to me. 
In the second place, he and 
his chief belonged to two dif- 
ferent sections of the nation. 
Had M. Grégoire been an ordi- 
nary sous préfet, under the 
préfet of an ordinary depart- 
ment, his ‘boss’ would have 
been in the same service as 
himself and they would have 
shown a united front. At 
Cherbourg the sous préfet was 
a Republican official, whereas 
the préfet maritime was a 
Breton gentleman and there- 
fore a Royalist. His relations 
with his subordinate were cor- 
rect but never cordial; and 
the naval officers under him 
and the aristocratic military 
officers stationed at Cherbourg 
refused to know the sous préfet. 
The grandfathers and great- 
uncles of the naval officers 
whom we knew had been out 
with de la Roche Jaquelin in 
the Vendée. They had died 
for their king round Nantes 
and in the ‘ bocage’ or woods 
of Brittany. They would not 
know the representative of @ 
Republic that they hated. One 
M. @’E., to whose family Louis 
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XV. had given the right that 
the eldest son should in his 
father’s lifetime have the title 
of comte, snubbed me severely 
when I asked him if he knew 
the sous préfet. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I do 
not even know his name; and 
what is more I do not want to.”’ 

The attitude of the services 
was mimicked by the business 
people. They spoke slightingly 
of M. Grégoire as a ‘ mouchard ’ 
or Government spy. Indeed, 
the only acquaintances whom 
M. and Mme. Grégoire could 
make were the other Govern- 
ment officials and ourselves. 
Since then he has been pro- 
moted, and is very happy as 
préfet of High Savoy, the land 
of which his wife is a native. 

So far my calls had been 
only official; but since the 
widow of my predecessor was 
leaving Cherbourg and was 
anxious to let her house, we 
took it and were able to become 
members of the local society. 
In England if a new-comer 
takes a house in a country 
town, the vicar calls and re- 
ports his impressions to his 
friends. If they are favour- 
able, the friends call too, and 
all is well. In France the 
custom is different. Each lady 
has un jour de réception or 
‘at home’ day. The principal 
bookseller in the town publishes 
a little book styled ‘ Le carnet 
des jours.’ This gives the day 
of the week and month when 
each lady receives. Mme. E., 
for instance, receives on the 
firs; Tuesday of the month. 


Mme. A. receives on the second 
Thursday, and soforth. Armed 
with this information, the new- 
comer awaits Mme. E.’s day, 
and both husband and wife call 
together. The husband’s pres- 
ence at the first call is indis- 
pensable, and it is well to go 
early in the afternoon. Other- 
wise there will be so many 
other persons that the new- 
comers may be overlooked. 
Mme. E. will be _ perfectly 
charming, but will not neces- 
sarily offer tea. The old- 
fashioned French families do 
not take afternoon tea. If 
Mme. E. has reacted favour- 
ably to the new-comers’ per- 
sonalities, she will ask when 
her new friend’s ‘jour’ is. 
Otherwise she will say nothing 
and wait to make further 
inquiries. Possibly she will 
not return the call at all; 
but this omission has not the 
same significance as in England. 
There it means that the good 
lady does not wish to know 
her callers; but in France it 
only means that the lady does 
not wish to be intimate with 
them. She will always bow 
to the new-comer in the street, 
and may even stop her and 
speak to her. She will not 
bow to the strange gentleman, 
because in France the gentle- 
man must bow first ; and here 
one of the chief difficulties of 
an Englishman arises. He will 
see walking towards him a lady 
whom he knows quite well, 
but who seems to have com- 
pletely forgotten him. Her 
face is a8 expressionless as 
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stone and her eyes look straight 
ahead. She does not, however, 
want to cut him. She is simply 
waiting for him to take his hat 
off. Directly he has done so, 
her face lights up and she gives 
him a delightful smile and bow. 
If, misled by her seeming in- 
difference, the Englishman were 
not to take off his hat—and in 
France hats are lifted right off 
the head—she would be furious. 
She would complain to her 
husband that that mal élevé 
foreigner had cut her dead. 

As British vice-consul I had 
an official position, and my 
predecessor and his wife had 
been very popular. Once, 
therefore, we had installed our- 
selves in our new house, all 
the ladies on whom we called 
asked my wife when her ‘ jour’ 
was. She had chosen the last 
Friday of every month; and 
directly this was known, there 
was a rush of people to return 
our calls. My wife was rather 
miserable at first, because she 
had never previously spoken 
French, although she could read 
it fluently. It was, however, 
wonderful how quickly she 
picked it up and learnt to do 
housekeeping, marketing and 
to talk small talk in the draw- 
ing-room. The result was that 
she soon made our visitors 
quite at home. One tremend- 
ous afternoon we had no less 
than eighty callers; as my 
wife gave them tea and ex- 
cellent cakes, our callers were 
most reluctant to leave. Only 
the absence of .space in our 
overcrowded drawing - room 
drove our earlier visitors out. 
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After a time they split up 


into groups. The business 
people came about 3 P.M. and 
stayed until 4 p.m. The civil 
officials came about 4 P.M. and 
stayed till 5 p.m. After 5 p.m, 
came the naval officers, the 
soldiers and their wives. On 
one occasion there came with 
the last group a splendid young 
Frenchman, who might have 
walked straight out of one of 
Dumas’ novels. I rose to greet 
him, and as I shook his hand 
he said, “‘ Je suis le vicomte de 
Bragelonne.” I looked at him 
speechless, for I seemed to see 
flitting about the room the 
ghosts of Athos, Porthos, Ara- 
mis and d’Artagnan. Surprised 
at my silence, he repeated with 
a smile, “‘Oui, Monsieur, je 
suis le vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
He was a southerner from near 
Bordeaux. His grandfather 
was le marquis de Bragelonne, 
his father le comte, and he, 
the grandson, le  vicomte. 
Dumas must have heard the 
name and borrowed it for the 
son of Athos and Mme. de 
Chevreuse. 

Titles in France are not 
recognised by the Republic, 
nevertheless they are much 
commoner than in England. 
This is chiefly due to the fact 
that every younger son in- 
herits a title and hands it 
down to his own children. In 
other words, if a marquis has 
three sons, the eldest will be- 
come on his father’s death a 
marquis, the second a count 
and the third a vicomte. These 
titles are again handed on by 
the count and the viscount to 
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their children. In our country 
town we had four counts or 
earls and several viscounts and 
barons. This would certainly 
be an excessive number in 
England. I learnt in connec- 
tion with French titles one 
thing that may be useful to 
my readers. Just as only 
servants or official correspond- 
ents address an English peer 
as “My Lord,” so in France 
only servants say ‘‘ Monsieur 
le comte,” ‘“‘M. le marquis,” 
or “M. le vicomte.” On the 
other hand, everyone says “‘ M. 
le Duc ” and “ M. le Prince.” 

I have already mentioned 
the unwillingness of our guests 
to go. When my daughter, 
a pretty fair girl of seventeen, 
arrived for her holidays, this 
unwillingness became still more 
marked. Our tea-parties de- 
generated into thés dansants, 
and there was no speeding our 
callers home! However, they 
were so charming and light- 
hearted and gay that we soon 
fell in with their customs and 
became indifferent when we 
had dinner. Indeed, it some- 
times became a matter of doubt 
whether we should ever get 
to bed. The American consul’s 
wife once gave a tea-party, 
followed by a dance. The 
guests arrived at 4 P.M. and 
left at 6 amM.! We profited 
by this experience, and when 
we gave dances, a8 we did in 
the Easter and Christmas holi- 
days, we had cards printed, 
“Dancing from 8 P.M. to 12 
(midnight).” Once our French 
friends grasped that we really 
wanted them to go at midnight, 
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they left punctually; what 
kept them was chiefly the wish 
to show their pleasure at our 
entertainment. No party is 
ever a failure with French 
guests. If the dancing flags, 
all the young people go about 
saying to each other, “C’est 
charmant, n’est-ce pas?” (It’s 
lovely, isn’t it?%), ‘“‘ Comme 
c’est reussi!”? (What a success- 
ful show!). Thus they create 
a mass feeling that the party is 
a huge success. 

One peculiarity of a French 
tea-party is delightful from a 
man’s point of view. It is the 
girls and not the young men 
who hand round tea and cakes. 
No need for a man, even though 
he be a curate, to leap from 
his chair and busy himself with 
the distribution of delicacies. 
He rests in his seat with 
Olympian calm until a pretty 
French girl—and Norman girls 
can be very pretty—brings him 
all that his jaded constitution 
needs. 

A French hostess does not 
often given dinner-parties, but 
if she is popular she has 
frequently to submit to ‘ sur- 
prise parties ’ in her own house. 
Suddenly just before dinner 
there will descend on her a 
band of her friends armed with 
dainties and provide her and 
her family with a full meal. 
Then they will play the piano 
and dance until breakfast-time ! 
The hostess is not supposed to 
know beforehand, but actually 
she is sounded whether she has 
any objection. We never had 
a surprise party foisted on us, 
but once we were asked to 
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join in one. We motored on 
@ summer evening some twenty 
miles to @ distant chateau, 
bringing with us cold meats 
and champagne. There we 
were greeted by the proprietor, 
who evidently expected us, 
although he affected surprise. 
As the guests alighted from 
their cars, he shouted in a voice 
that Stentor would have envied, 
“‘Messieurs & droite,’ “‘ Mes- 
dames & gauche.” With his 
logical Latin mind he assumed 
that we should probably wish 
to retire after a long motor 
drive, and so he indicated 
without false modesty whither 
we should go ! 

It is a very common belief 
among stay-at-home English- 
men that the French are a 
profoundly immoral race, and 
that every husband among them 
keeps a mistress and that every 
wife has a lover. As a matter 
of fact, nothing could be more 
devastatingly respectable than 
French provincial society. The 
Cherbourg ladies used often to 
give parties for ‘ladies only.’ 
Each guest was invited to bring 
her ‘ ouvrage,’ and guests and 
hostess would sit, work and 
gossip together the whole after- 
noon. My wife, who was often 
asked, took on one occasion 
a pale blue silk petticoat as 
her work. The other ladies 
were soon eyeing it disapprov- 
ingly. At last one lady, deter- 
mined not to condemn my wife 
unheard, said pointedly, ‘‘ C’est 
sans doute, Madame, pour votre 
file?’’ To this my wife re- 
plied gaily and in all innocence, 
“‘ Mais non, Madame, c’est pour 
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moi-méme.”’ A shocked silence 


fell on the company! The 
profligate Cherbourgeoises stil] 
wore woollen combinations and 
red flannel petticoats ! 

In matters of hygiene pro- 
vincial France is certainly be- 
hind provincial England. Very 
few of the Cherbourg houses— 
ours, owned by an Englishman, 
was an exception—had bath- 
rooms. Some of the young 
people had cold tubs, such as 
I had when I was a boy. The 
others and the elder people 
used to go at intervals to the 
excellent public baths; but 
their visits were, I fancy, of 
the angelic type—few and far 
between. On the other hand, 
all Cherbourg during the sum- 
mer bathed in the sea. Those 
who had cars went some way 
out. Those who had not, bathed 
in the splendid harbour. Our 
young people enjoyed many 
‘piqueniques ’ on the endless 
beaches to the west of Cher- 
bourg. The sea was warmer 
than on the English coast, for 
the Gulf Stream runs strongly 
round Lower Normandy; and 
after bathing girls and boys 
would play cricket in their 
bathing suits. The French had 
never heard of the game, but 
were delighted with it. The 
boys picked it up quickly. 
The girls were even keener, 
but not so quick to learn. One 
pretty Norman girl complained 
to me with tears in her eyes 
that it was useless to try. The 
boys stayed in all the time, 
whereas the poor girls were 
only allowed to get two or 
three balls. I could, however, 
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suggest no remedy, for if one 
is bowled second or third ball, 
one gets no practice, and with- 
out practice one is bowled 
second or third ball ! 

Although they genuinely like 
flowers, the French are poor 
gardeners. Above all, they are 
firmly convinced that ‘pelouses ’ 
or lawns cannot be produced 
in France. Wherever there is 
a patch of grass in a French 
garden, it is never less than 
nine inches long. One French- 
man gave me a long scientific 
explanation of the absence of 
lawns. ‘ Pelouses,’ he said, 
could only be produced in 
certain very peculiar atmos- 
pheric conditions, such as exist 
in England and nowhere else 
in the world. To support his 
thesis, he pointed at my lawn. 
Thad just taken over the house, 
and the grass was about a foot 
long. I was impressed, but 
not convinced. I bought a 
mowing machine, and after a 
fortnight’s hard work I had 
an English lawn. The follow- 
ing month, when my wife’s 
jour de réception returned, I 
showed it with pride to my 
French friend. He gazed at 
it in utter astonishment. Then 
he murmured, “ The ‘ pelouse ’ 
does not exist in France. An 
Englishman comes and, lo 
and behold, there is at once 
a@ ‘pelouse’!”’’ He evidently 
regarded the lawn no longer 
as due to English air, but as 
some strange product of ‘ white 
man’s magic ’ that the English- 
man took with him wherever 
he went. 

Besides the coteries with 
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whom my wife and I were on 
calling terms, there were others 
with whom we did not exchange 
calls, but with whom I was 
exceedingly friendly. These 
were the Société des Confér- 
ences, the Academy group and 
the Rotary Club. 

The Société des Conférences 
was composed of a number of 
educated men—lawyers, school- 
masters, doctors, &c. — who 
undertook to give lectures 
throughout the winter. Their 
work was unpaid and admission 
was free, and the maire lent 
the largest hall in the mairie 
for the lectures. Their quality 
naturally varied. Some were 
exceedingly interesting, some 
were less so; but all were the 
result of long and careful study. 
Here I should mention that 
there is nothing a Frenchman 
dislikes more than impromptu 
oratory. ‘Improvisation,’ as 
he calls it, is, in his judgment, 
an insult to the audience. 
What he likes is ‘un discours 
bien travaillé’—a speech or 
lecture that bears the marks 
of obvious toil and preparation. 
To many Englishmen such a 
production would, like some 
of Demosthenes’ orations, seem 
“to smell of the lamp.’ 

The President of the Société 
des Conférences was M. Favier. 
He was the ‘batonnier’ or 
leader of the Cherbourg Bar. 
One day he asked me whether 
I would give a lecture on India. 
I was at first very unwilling, 
because I knew how unpopular 
such a theme would be in 
England. There an Anglo- 
Indian has but to talk about 
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India, and doctors and lawyers, 
deans and dowagers bound from 
their seats, and, their features 
drawn with anguish, gallop 
towards the door. M. Favier 
assured me that this was not 
so in France, and I found him 
to be right. To the English- 
man India is the country 
whence come dreary Anglo- 
Indian bores or such wholly 
unintelligible phenomena as Mr 
Gandhi and his goats. To the 
Frenchman India is still 1’Inde 
mystérieuse, the land of rajas 
and elephants, nabobs and 
begums, the scene of Dupleix’s 
incredible dreams and De 
Bussy’s unbelievable victories ; 
and many a gallant French 
captain, fingering his sword-hilt, 
has visions of a day when, after 
the departure of the English, 
France will revive her claims 
to the Northern Sarkars.1 

I agreed to give a lecture on 
“India, her customs and her 
gods.” On the appointed day, 
half an hour before the adver- 
tised time, every seat in the 
lecture hall was full, while a 
vast crowd outside were trying 
to force their way in and get 
standing room. Ten minutes 
before my arrival all the doors 
had been closed. 

I felt rather forlorn as I 
stood up to address a foreign 
audience in a foreign tongue ; 
but I had taken great pains 
with my lecture, and carefully 
committed it to memory. The 


applause that greeted me and 
the clapping with which I was 
often interrupted gave me assur- 
ance, and I carried on succegs- 
fully to the end. I sketched 
first an outline of Hindu beliefs, 
then the life of an ordinary 
high caste Hindu, and finally 
gave a short account of the 
Hindu pantheon. <A French 
friend said afterwards in my 
hearing, ““M. Plancus gave a 
lecture in French before a 
French audience and obtained 
‘un succés formidable.’” This 
was to overstate the case. Still 
I think I can claim that I 
interested and held the atten- 
tion of my audience through- 
out. 

The second coterie was the 
Académie Nationale de Cher- 
bourg. In the reign of Louis 
XV. a body of local gentlemen 
founded a literary society on 
the lines of the famous Institut 
de Paris, usually called in Eng- 
land the French Academy. 
Louis XVI. gave the society 
a charter with the title of 
Académie Royale de Cherbourg. 
The charter conferred all sorts 
of quaint privileges and imposed 
strange conditions. 

One of the latter required 
that no member should, under 
pain of expulsion, speak ill of 
the king. The Académie sur- 
vived the monarchy, and chang- 
ing its name, became the Aca- 
démie Nationale de Cherbourg. 
General Dumourier had been 





1 The Northern Sarkars comprise the rich coast lands to the east of the 
Haidarabad state. They were ceded to the French by the Nizam, and again ceded 
by the French to the East India Company. If the English abandon India, the 
French claim that their title to the Northern Sarkars will revive. Whether this 
claim is good in law I cannot say; but backed by a French army 100,000 strong, 


it would certainly be good in fact. 
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a director. Sainte Beuve had 
been proud to be a correspond- 
ing member. The Cherbourg 
Academy, like that of Paris, 
consisted of forty members. 
Directly one died or resigned 
his fauteuil was at once filled 
up, and all members were ex- 
pected to read at least one 
paper after their election. This 
distinguished body invited me 
first to be a corresponding 
member, an honour that I 
gratefully accepted. Still more 
gratefully did I accept the 
subsequent offer of a permanent 
membership. This honour had 
never in the history of the 
Academy been previously con- 
ferred on a foreigner. I was 
selected, it appeared, because 
of my books on India. The 
Director of the Academy, M. 
Legrain, had held the office 
for thirty years. He and the 
other members always ad- 
dressed each other during a 
session in somewhat quaint 
old-fashioned French. They 
used the passé défini instead 
of the colloquial perfect indica- 
tive and the imperfect sub- 
junctive, where the ordinary 
conversationalist would have 
used the present. 

Of my colleagues I liked and 
admired most Vice-Admiral Le 
Cannelier. He had held the 
highest posts in the French 
Navy, and then retiring to his 
ancestral home in Cherbourg, 
took a prominent part in the 
intellectual and municipal life 
of the town. He was very 
fond of the English, and I shall 
give his reasons, so far as a 
translation permits, in his own 
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words, which for natural elo- 
quence are hard to beat. “ Yes, 
he said, “I am Anglophil, and 
I shall tell you why. When 
the Great War broke out I 
was in command of a battle- 
ship at Brest, and the orders 
of our Government were that 
we should steam to the Straits 
of Dover and there inflict, 
with submarines and gunfire, 
such damage on the German 
fleet as would enable our Medi- 
terranean fleet to fight them 
on fairly equal terms. Of 
course, it meant that we should 
all be sacrificed. We steamed 
up the Channel, and one day 
when I had gone on board the 
admiral’s flagship, we saw on 
the skyline the German fleet. 
It was a moment of intense 
emotion, for it was as if we 
had read our own death war- 
rants. I was about to leave 
the admiral and rejoin my ship, 
when we saw coming from the 
north an English destroyer. 
She raced towards us. In the 
August sunlight the foam played 
about her bows; at her stern 
fluttered the ensign of England. 
She came alongside. The com- 
mander climbed on board and 
saluting the admiral said, 
‘Admiral, I am directed to 
inform you that England has 
declared war on Germany and 
that we shall hold the Straits.’ 
It was the English and not the 
German fleet that we had seen. 
We were saved. From that 
day to this, M. le Consul, I 
have never let anyone say in 
my presence a word against 
England.” 

Gallant old Norman sea-dog, 
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I shall love you to the end of 
time ! 

On the occasion of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the con- 
quest of Algeria, Admiral Le 
Cannelier read a very interest- 
ing paper on the French land- 
ing and the fall of Algiers. I 
read a8 my paper an account 
of Le Comte de Boigne, a 
French adventurer, who was in 
turn an ensign in the Irish 
Brigade, a major in the Russian 
Army, a lover of the Empress 
Catharine II., a Turkish slave 
in Constantinople, a lieutenant 
in the Company’s army and 
commander-in-chief of Sindia’s 
forces. On his return to France 
he settled at Chambéry in 
High Savoy, married a marquis’s 
daughter, and was created a 
count by the King of Piedmont 
and an officier of the Legion 
of Honour by Louis XVIII. 
The career of De Boigne is 
well known in India, but is 
little known in France, and 
the fantastic achievements of 
their distinguished compatriot 
pleased and amused the Cher- 
bourg Academy. 

The third coterie was the 
Rotary Club of Cherbourg. It 
was very exclusive, and its 
members did not exceed twenty- 
five. I was invited to become 
a charter member, and I at- 
tended regularly the fortnightly 
club breakfasts. I enjoyed 
them very much, for the mem- 
bers soon forgot that I was a 
foreigner, and across the break- 
fast table talked as freely 
before me as if I had not been 
there. In this way I heard 
any number of interesting anec- 
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dotes and reminiscences. One 
of my fellow Rotarians had been 
an airman in the Great War, 
and had won the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in an unusual 
way. His flying base was at 
Guernsey. Scouting down the 
Channel, he saw a submarine 
rise to the surface. Thinking 
it was English, he dived down 
to hail it. Coming closer he 
found it was German. He 
promptly dropped a bomb on 
it and destroyed it. ‘“‘ What 
happened to the crew?” I 
asked. ‘“‘ Were they drowned?” 
** Probablement,’’ he answered 
grimly. 

Another Rotarian had been 
in Paris when the franc fell 
to 250 to the £1. He was 
among the crowd who assembled 
outside the House of Deputies 
and shouted “‘A mort Her- 


riot!” I said, “I take it 
that you, a Norman, kept 
quiet. What did you do?” 


He answered defiantly, “I 
shouted ‘A mort Herriot ’!” 
The Paris air had fired even his 
northern blood. 

My greatest difficulty was 
to avoid ‘ chaffing ’ my French 
friends. English people are 80 
in the habit of ‘ chaffing ’ each 
other that they are always 
tempted to ‘chaff’ foreigners. 
With some foreigners this may 
be all right ; but never, never 
‘chaff’ a Frenchman. They 
never tease each other in that 
way, and they have no idea how 
to reply. They look at one 
first in surprise and then in 
anger, and if one wishes to 
remain friendly, one has in- 
stantly to apologise. If one 
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desires to show one’s kindly 
feelings, one should pay com- 
pliments, or better still, speak 
well of France. The French- 
man so loves his beautiful land 
that he never tires of hearing 
its praises. Here are some of 
my own efforts. A French lady 
said to me once— 

“ You English travel so much 


more than we do; we poor 
French are such ‘stay-at- 
homes.’ ” 


I answered, ‘‘ Madame, when 
one has such a beautiful home- 
land as France, one is right 
never to leave it.” You should 
have seen the smile that she 
gaveme. Another day a French 
officer asked me— 

*M. le Consul, how do you 
find our French literature ? ” 

“Monsieur,” I said, “I love 
it, just as I love the French 
and as I love France.” I had 
made a friend for life ! 

On a third occasion I very 
nearly fell into error, but by 
great good fortune I saved 
myself in time. A gentleman 
asked me in our drawing-room, 
“Which European capital do 
you like best ? ”’ 

Without thinking I answered, 
“Rome.” Suddenly the faces 
of all my listeners clouded, and 
they looked vexed and dis- 
illusioned. At once I added, 
“That is to say from the 
historical point of view.”’ My 
friends’ faces became less 
gloomy, and they murmured 
indulgently, ‘‘ Naturellement.”’ 
Then I ended up with a great 
flourish, ‘‘ But for beauty there 
is no capital like Paris.” Not 
@ soul present but vowed that 
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I deserved to have been born 
a Frenchman ! 

The two great days in Cher- 
bourg were the ist January 
and the 14th July. On the 
morning of New Year’s Day 
the vice-consul was expected 
to put on a top-hat and a 
morning coat and leave cards 
on the préfet maritime, the 
maire and the other important 
functionaries. Then he went 
back to his office and sent by 
post to his absent friends not 
New Year cards but visiting 
cards, on which he had written, 
**'M. le Consul and Mme. Plan- 
cus wish Mme. and M. Blank 
a good New Year.” It is 
interesting to note that when 
a married couple are referred 
to, madame has precedence of 
monsieur. In the afternoon 
my wife and I left cards on our 
friends. We also used to give 
a tea and a dance, and then the 
French ladies and my wife 
exchanged delightful compli- 
ments and often embraced. 

The 14th July is supposed 
to be the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille, and 
Gambetta chose it for a national 
festival for that reason. But 
its success is really due to its 
date. It marks the real advent 
of summer. The schools close 
down on the 12th or 13th, and 
the 14th July is thus the begin- 
ning of the holidays. Early 
in the morning bugles are heard 
sounding all over the town. 
At 9 A.M. @ parade is held to 
which the foreign consuls are 
invited. It is again a case for 
a tall hat and a morning coat. 
The parade is held very suit- 
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ably in the Place Napoléon, 
and on one side of it is a row 
of tents. I go to the principal 
tent, and find there not only 
all my consular colleagues, but 
also the préfet maritime in 
full naval uniform, the sous 
préfet in full civil uniform, the 
maire and deputy with their 
‘ tricolour ’ scarves of office tied 
across their chests. I note 
with interest that the scarf of 
the maire is broader than the 
deputy’s. In France His Wor- 
ship ranks above an M.P. The 
proceedings open with the dis- 
tribution of decorations. 

The préfet goes up to the 
recipients of the Legion of 
Honour, who await him drawn 
up in a line. Of this order 
there are five classes: (1) 
chevalier, (2) officier, (3) com- 
mandeur, (4) grand officier, 
(5) grande croix. The last two 
are usually given by the Presi- 
dent himself, but the other 
three I have seen distributed. 
The procedure in all cases is 
the same. The préfet an- 
nounces that the President, in 
virtue of his powers, has directed 
him to confer such and such 
a grade of the Legion of 
Honour. He takes a sword 
from his A.D.C., touches with 
it each shoulder of the re- 
cipient, fastens the cross on 
his chest, embraces him on 
both cheeks, and then shakes 
his hand and congratulates him. 

After the Legion of Honour 
the préfet distributes the 
Médailles Militaires. This is a 
less important order, and is 
awarded rather for long and 
faithful service than for any 
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brilliant action. The préfet 
fastens the medal on the re- 
cipient’s chest and, shaking his 
hand, congratulates him. He 
does not embrace the recipient, 
nor does he give him the acco- 
lade with his sword. 

Afterwards the band crashes 
out the Marseillaise, as only 
a French band can, and the 
march past begins. When we 
first went to Cherbourg, there 
was only a colonial regiment 
there, and French colonial regi- 
ments, although excellent 
fighters, refuse point-blank to 
march properly. Their appear- 
ance was very disappointing. 
After the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, the 8th Regiment 
of French Infantry was posted 
to Cherbourg. It had been in 
the occupied territories, and 
officers and men had vied with 
each other in maintaining a 
standard of drill such as would 
impress the Germans. They 
marched past splendidly, and 
every one saluted their colours 
with right goodwill. 

My jurisdiction was not con- 
fined to Cherbourg, but ex- 
tended over the whole of Lower 
Normandy and included the 
University town of Caen ; but 
before I pass on to the country- 
side, I should like to say @ 
word about the dogs of Cher- 
bourg. The French like dogs, 
but they are quite indifferent 
to their ancestry. Cherbourg 
dogs may be divided into three 
classes: ‘le petit fox’ (some- 
thing like a fox terrier), ‘le 
boule’ (something like a bull- 
dog), ‘le vieux toutou ’ (some- 
thing like nothing on earth). 
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The cross-breeding of Cher- 
bourg dogs has had a lament- 
able effect on their courage. 
In an English town when a 
dog enters a street, every cat 
in it sidles towards the nearest 
wall. When a cat enters a 
Cherbourg street all the ‘ petits 
fox’ and ‘ boules’ and ‘ vieux 
toutous,’ who till then have 
been growling and back-chat- 
ting at each other, give a short 
sharp bark of ‘safety first!’ 
and vanish into the nearest 
‘funk-hole.’ From the centre 
all round to the sea, the Cher- 
bourg cat is, even more than 
Alexander Selkirk, the lord of 
the fowl and the brute. 
Directly one goes into the 
country one sees the real Nor- 
man. He is a tremendous 
fellow of huge girth and gigan- 
tic appetite. At the Hoétel 
Moderne in the neighbouring 
town of Barfleur I have seen 
Normans spend five hours 
over their breakfast, washing 
down innumerable meat courses 
with countless bottles of cheap 
French wine. Nor do these 
Gargantuan meals do them any 
harm. In the course of a vast 
life they are seldom if ever ill 
—at most they have once or 
twice ‘une petite indigestion.’ 
Somewhere near a hundred 
they get a ‘congestion’ and 
crumple up. When one sees 
the Normans at their work and 
still more at their meals, one 
18 no longer surprised that 
Harold lost Hastings. One 
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only wonders that he put up 
any fight at all! 

Many of the great English 
families came from Lower Nor- 
mandy, and it is noteworthy 
that when Duke William built 
Battle Abbey, he dedicated it 
to St Martin, the saint of 
Lower Normandy.’ The house 
of Northumberland came from 
Villedieu les Poéles, and its 
commune is still known as La 
Commune des Percy. When the 
French Revolution broke out, 
the Comte de Percy fled to 
England, and was for long the 
guest of his kinsman at Aln- 
wick Castle. The Bruces came 
from Brix, a small town about 
seven miles from Cherbourg. 
Their original name was De 
Brius, which in England de- 
generated into Bruce and in 
France into Brix. The French 
King Philip Augustus conferred 
the family’s French estates on 
a younger branch. The latter, 
however, has never forgotten 
its connection with the royal 
house of England. When Queen 
Victoria used to pass through 
Cherbourg on her way to Cannes 
or St Rémo, the Baron de Brix 
would always appear at the 
station in a tall hat and evening 
dress. He came, he would ex- 
plain, to see off ‘sa cousine.’ 
He never asked to be presented 
to her. He was too well bred 
to intrude where he might not 
be wanted. At the same time 
he thought he would be lacking 
in courtesy to his illustrious 





1 “ Sainte Marie et Saint Martin 
: Se Partagent le Cotentin.” 
Cotentin (Terra Constantinia, or land of Constantine the Great) is the old name 


for Lower Normandy. 
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kinswoman if he was not pres- 
ent. Of such are the gentle- 
men of Normandy. 

I have mentioned that Caen 
was within my jurisdiction, 
and once I wished to call on 
the juge d’Instruction (the 
stipendiary magistrate) and 
thank him personally for his 
kindness to an unfortunate 
Englishman who had _ been 
caught travelling without a 
ticket. He was courtesy itself, 
and begged me to let him 
present me to the judges of 
the Caen Court of Civil and 
Criminal Appeal. Naturally I 
consented with eagerness, and 
the following morning I pre- 
sented myself at his court, 
dressed for the first and only 
time of my life in a ‘ bowler’ 
and a black morning coat. 
When I told my tailor what 
I had done, he muttered, 
“Orrible ! ’orrible ! ” yet there 
was no other attire that I 
could have worn. It would 
have been ridiculous to walk 
through Caen, save on @ 
national festival, in a top hat ; 
yet the judges would have been 
deeply offended had I not 
called on them in a black 
morning coat. The French 
habitually wear on semi-state 
occasions a ‘melon’ or ‘ bowler’ 
with a black tail coat, so I 
followed their example. Great 
was my reward! The whole 
body of judges received me as 
a former judge of the Bombay 
High Court, in gowns and square 
caps. The President, after a 
few amiable remarks, offered 
me a seat on the Bench. I 
asked that my wife should be 
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given one also; but the old- 
fashioned French gentleman 
thinks still that a woman’ 
seat should be in the nursery 
and not on the Bench. The 
President politely but firmly 
refused my request, but he 
gave us excellent places in the 
gallery. 

We sat through a Sessions 
case, and I listened to the trial 
with the greatest interest, 
Every English rule of pro- 
cedure was trampled underfoot, 
All the past history—good or 
bad—of the prisoner was read 
to the jury before the case 
began. There were three judges 
instead of one. The Public 
Prosecutor sat on the Bench 
with the judges, and openly 
discussed the case with the 
tribunal. Nevertheless I am 
bound to say that the work of 
the court was in the highest 
degree efficient and expeditious, 
One remarkable feature was 
the absence of cross-examina- 
tion. I, who had for thirty 
years been forced to listen to 
endless cross-examinations in 
India, was overjoyed to find 
that counsel were not allowed 
to address a single word to 
any witness either by way of 
examination in chief, cross- 
examination, or re-examination. 
The most he could do was to 
suggest a question to the Presl- 
dent. The latter could ask it 
or not, as he pleased. After 
the evidence counsel addressed 
the jury. These numbered 
twelve, and they disagreed 28 
to the prisoner’s guilt. I 
England this would have meant 
a new trial. It did not ™ 
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France. 
a majority verdict. The jury 
were divided, six and six. 
That, however, made no differ- 
ence. The judges gave a cast- 
ing vote (voix prépondérante), 
and the accused was duly con- 
victed and sentenced. 

There is an old German 
saying that better is the enemy 
of good, and the truth of it 
was shown in my case. The 
Foreign Office offered me a 
transfer to another country 
with promotion to a consulate. 
I was attracted by the offer, 
and accepted it. 

When they heard that we 
were leaving, the kindness of 
the warm-hearted Cherbour- 
geois was unbounded. ‘The 


There was not even 


National Academy begged me 
to remain a corresponding mem- 
ber all my life. 


The Rotary 
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Club made me an honorary 
member also for life, gave me 
a banquet and presented me 
with a beautiful book full of 
engravings of the beauty spots 
of Normandy. In fact, my 
four years in Cherbourg were 
a great and happy experience. 
If the work done in my office 
had no special value, I think 
that my wife and I succeeded 
in making the name of England 
a little more popular—and that, 
after all, was, I venture to 
think, no mean achievement. 
On the other hand, we were 
amply repaid by the affection 
of our French friends, and by 
the certainty that in the years 
to come we should look back 
with unmixed pleasure on the 
time spent in Lower Normandy. 
As the old Virgilian tag has it, 
** Olim Meminisse Juvabit.” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


‘ HIGHWAYS.’ 


BY PAHARI. 


PapMU made his first ac- 
quaintance with an _ ice-axe 
when he received the adze end 
of one in the pit of his stomach. 
He had got a little ahead of 
his sheep, which were bringing 
borax down from Tibet, at a 
particularly awkward part of 
the shelf track which does duty 
for the king’s highway above 
the camping ground of Dung. 
Here there is nothing but air 
between the unprotected edge 
and the raging Gori River five 
hundred feet below. The sheep, 
frightened by a stone dislodged 
by burhel feeding two thousand 
feet above them, came charging 
down the four-feet-wide stair- 
case blasted out of the living 
rock, theirsixteen-pound saddle- 
bags swinging wildly; and 
Padmu did what every sensible 
man does in these circum- 
stances, and dived for the inner 
side of the path, to flatten 
himself against the wall. Any- 
one caught on the outside 
would have his legs cut from 
under him and be hurled into 
space. The same idea occurred 
simultaneously to one of my 
Dotial porters, and in the re- 
sulting collision Padmu was 
thoroughly winded. As soon 
as he could speak, he bestowed 
a perfunctory curse on the 
porter, and another, more de- 
tailed, on his sheep, when his 


eye fell upon the immediate 
cause of his discomfiture. 

** What’s this ? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s part of the 
Deputy Commissioner Sahib’s 
luggage. I don’t know what 
it’sfor. Perhaps cutting wood.” 

“Too blunt,’ replied the 
practical Padmu. ‘“ Besides, 
he has got a kukri.”’ 

“Well, it may be a prayer- 
pole. I know he always takes 
it with him when he goes off 
into the snows and plants it 
outside his little tent at night. 
His Gurkhas tell me he has 
got a thing like a clock which 
tells him how far he has 
ascended above the Kala Pani 
Ocean towards the Middle 
Heaven, and a little charm 
box of brass in which a magic 
finger always turns towards 
holy Kailés. Perhaps he is a 
Mahatma.” 

“ Hardly that,” said Padmu. 
“For a Deputy Commissioner 
cannot remain detached from 
the affairs of this world. Be- 
sides, this one ? What 
defamatory revelations would 
have followed I do not know, 
for at this point he caught 
sight of me standing near. 
He was quite equal to the 
necessary change from specula- 
tion to affairs. Yes, it had beet 
a fair season in Tibet so far. 
Wool was abundant and cheap. 
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Borax not so good, and the 
Tibetan Jongpen had been very 
exacting. 

We tramped down to Milam 
together, and I explained the 
function and use of the ice- 
axe. The shrewd Bhotia quick- 
ly understood its value, and 
wished he had had one during 
his famous crossing of the 
Rélam Pass years ago. The 
Dotidl porter’s mystical theories 
he professed to despise, but 
admitted that gold-digging had 
occurred to him as a possible 
explanation. He insisted on 
trying the axe on the first 
steep hard bed of old avalanche 
snow we came to, persevering 
until he had, with the spike, 
inflicted on his shin as ugly a 
gash a8 you could wish to see. 
Then he cheerfully glissaded 
down to me, remarking, ‘‘ This 
dog has teeth in the back of 
his head.” 

We arrived at Milam in time 
to join a noisy conference, con- 
vened by the old headman 
Deb Singh, on the perennial 
grievance of the Untadhiura 
Pass. This is the only means 
of access for the Johar Bhotias 
to Tibet, and it involves the 
crossing of three very high 
ridges in one day for fear of 
bad weather. The consequent 
losses of sheep, and sometimes 
of men, are a severe handicap 
to trade. Ultimately a deputa- 
tion of elders put the case to 
me: “Would I, as the repre- 
sentative of the ever-solicitous 
Sirk4r, prospect for a new and 
‘afer route to Tibet? For 
their part, they would supply 
a8 Many young men as could 


-if not in the market. 
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be threatened or cajoled into 
the venture, and see to it that 
there was no shortage of provi- 
sions.” 

During the interview Padmu 
preserved an air of detachment 
suitable to a man of a different 
village; but he was fondling 
the axe, and his expressive 
face had a resolute and expec- 
tant air. I dismissed the depu- 
tation and called him. 

“Padmu, what do you 
think ? ” 

** Huzoor, we will do it. I 
myself have lost many sheep 
on the Untddhira; and be- 
sides, I have a reputation to 
maintain. Now, don’t take 
any of these Milam Rawats. 
They live nearest to the Untad- 
huira, yet in all these years 
they have done nothing but 
talk. We of Raélam village 
may be poorer, but we are 
more than a match for any 
Raéwats on the mountain-side, 
Take ~ 
your two best Gurkhas, Lalu 
and Birtwa, and your Nepalese 
Lohaér, Amru, who is a good 
boy. He has often come with 
me after musk deer. I will 
bring my two nephews, Kesar 
Singh and Nain Singh. Will 
the Memsahib come ? ” 

** Assuredly.”’ 

“Good. Then we shall have 
luck. She can climb where 
birds cannot fly. I am free 
for a week, a8 my borax cannot 
go down the valley till the 
Rémganga River subsides. I 
will go to fetch my nephews 
to-morrow. Which valley will 
you explore ? ” 

“None. Look here, Padmu, 
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are you game to try that big 
peak across the Qualganga 
ravine? It is much higher 
than the Untadhtra, and from 
the top we should be able to 
see if an alternative pass 
exists.” 

This was a facer for Padmu, 
who, like all his kind, considers 
that peaks are the abode of 
spirits; not necessarily ill- 
disposed, but liable to resent 
intrusion on their privacy. I 
watched the struggle between 
love of adventure and super- 
stition, and then struck in 
with, ‘Of course, you will 
need an ice-axe. You can 
keep that one.” 

With a look as of ‘ the soul’s 
awakening,’ Padmu gazed at 
me for a minute, then knelt 
and solemnly bumped his fore- 
head on my foot. “‘ Huzoor, 
you are my Guru.” Then, 
forgetting Hindu formule in 
his delight, he shouted, “ No, 
we are blood brethren. I’m 
off to Rélam; expect me the 
morning after next.” 

Sure enough, two mornings 
later I awaked to see a Tartarin- 
like figure in the door of my 
tent, laden and festooned with 
every kind of pack and iron- 
mongery. <A large sack of 
sattu, made from parched bar- 
ley and cane-sugar; a huge 
iron kettle, specially sent by 
Mrs Padmu; sundry pots, 
spoons and ladles; kukris; 


shawls; several large bottles ; 
and, of course, the axe. 

Behind him stood two em- 
barrassed young giants, laden 
with more sattu, a tarpaulin 
and cut wood, with further 
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bottles sticking out of every 
pocket. 

Now arose the question of 
outfit. The Bhotias were pre- 
pared to start in their old 
sambhar-leather shoes, almost 
innocent of nails; but were, 
of course, overjoyed to receive 
good COawnpore ammunition 
boots, well studded with tri- 
counis ; also a pair of puttees 
and gloves apiece, to say noth- 
ing of snow goggles. I even 
routed out an old set of rusty 
crampons for Padmu, who was 
so pleased that he wore them 
for the rest of the day, to the 
grievous injury of his neighbour 
in the dance round the fire 
that evening. 

Then came the greatest fun 
of all—a reconnaissance of the 
peak, with binoculars, com- 
pass and map. Padmu soon 
showed a natural aptitude for 
this game. The compass he 
had already heard of through 
his great-uncle, who carried 
one, concealed in a prayer- 
wheel, while working for the 
Survey of India in Tibet. In- 
terest became enthusiasm when 
I presented him with a little 
watch-chain compass. This he 
secreted, with other charms, 
in the silver box suspended 
from his neck. The map pre- 
sented few terrors to a man 
who had fought two land 
boundary cases in the courts. 
Of height, scale and distance 
his judgment was phenomenal ; 
and he at once picked out the 
only ridge by which we could 
hope to attain our summit, and 
the two most likely places for 
successive camps. Operations 
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were somewhat delayed by his 
propensity to turn the binocu- 
lars on Milam, in order to 
observe old Deb Singh being 
shaved in his courtyard a mile 
away. Over his reaction to 
my attempt to explain some 
erude calculations with an 
Abney level I prefer to draw 
a veil. 

At last, on a fine July morn- 
ing, decided upon in consulta- 
tion with the Milam astrologer- 
weather-prophet, the little ex- 
pedition set forth, accompanied 
for the first mile by sundry 
well - wishers, who, however, 
made no concealment of their 
relief at having the job done 
for them. Ten porters were 
to carry loads up the easy 
slopes to the first camp and 
return to base the same even- 
ing. Padmu’s kit, bottles and 
ironmongery I had ruthlessly 
cut down. He did not really 
mind, especially about the 
kettle, so long as his wife did 
not hear of it. 

An ‘official’ narrative of 
our adventures would be out 
of place here. I prefer to give 
something of Padmu’s version, 
which filtered down to me at 
headquarters from various 
sources months later, when 
the Bhotias were on the way 
down to the foothills with their 
wool. Realising the dramatic 
and practical possibilities of 
the situation, he had me seen 
off down the valley, and then 
arranged a setting worthy of 
himself. The Rdawats were 
given to understand that a 
revelation of supreme import- 
ance to the future of Milam 
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was at hand. A tent was 
pitched, well furnished with 
rugs, tea-table and seat of 
honour for the lecturer, and 
a good audience assured by 
beat of drum. Much impressed, 
Deb Singh and the leading 
citizens were in the front row. 
A Sanskrit hymn, knocked with 
difficulty into the heads of the 
Bhotia schoolboys by their 
Brahman master, opened the 
proceedings auspiciously. Then 
Padmu, with the air of an 
Avatar returning to earth, 
began his story: 

“ Rawats of Milam, may you 
be happy.” (Chorus: ‘“ The 
same to you.”) “ You have 
been singularly favoured, and 
your future is assured. Through 
my intercession, the Deputy 
Commissioner, and his wife, 
took pity on your misfortunes. 
Together we ventured into the 
abode of eternal snow, the play- 
ground of Titans, the sanctuary 
of demons. For your sakes we 
braved danger and suffered 
much in body and spirit. Cold, 
hunger, fatigue were as noth- 
ing could we but penetrate the 
secret of the ranges, and turn 
our enemy the Untddhtra on 
his flank. For five days we 
laboured, and our work is done. 
I am about to lay the in- 
valuable results before you, 
but would first point out that, 
although my disinterested ac- 
tion has acquired merit and, 
perchance, saved me from many 
rebirths, there are certain prac- 
tical considerations worthy of 
your distinguished notice. All 
Bhotias should be brothers, yet 
it is common knowledge that 
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there is scarcely a householder 
of Raélam that is not almost 
the slave of a Milam Rawat 
in the matter of Tibetan trade 
debts. I submit that, in con- 
sideration of the benefits about 
to be bestowed upon you, the 
cancellation of certain bonds 
would go far to restore that 
harmony upon which the Master 
so strongly insisted.” 

Here, I regret to say, the 
audience was left in the air, 
the afternoon and evening 
ber. ¢ devoted to a wrangle, 
of which the poles were mora- 
torium and cancellation. By 
nightfall everybody was both 
hoarse and drunk, but the 
favourable terms secured for 
Rélam resulted in a promise 
to resume the narrative on the 
morrow. 

“I suppose,” continued 
Padmu next day, “that in- 
experienced persons would have 
tried, one after the other, the 
various ravines which lead off 
in the direction of the border. 
Not so I and the Sahib. We 
saw at a glance that the 
Qualganga mountain must be 
ascended, in order that from 
the Middle Heaven, detached 
from mundane affairs, we might 
survey the world. Those ten 
porters carried our loads, as 
was right, up the scree to 
where that great ridge springs 
up towards the summit. They 
helped us to level a platform 
for the tents, and then re- 
turned thankfully to the base 
camp, warning us to beware 
of devils. I was running no 
risks on that score, so lit a 
large fire of juniper wood and 
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recited a ‘ gita’ before turning 
in. Even so, many stones were 
hurled down the mountain dur- 
ing the night, and I heard the 
growling of Shiva’s watch- 
dogs. 

“Early next morning the 
Sahib gave us all a wonderful 
hot drink of what he called 
‘ko-ko,’ and we packed up the 
little tents and provisions. I 
soon found that the white men 
have peculiar notions of climb- 
ing. We were divided into 
two parties, and the members 
of each were tied to each other 
with a rope, to prevent their 
running away; but I was 
given the post of honour, be- 
hind the Memsahib, in case 
she should slip. The Gurkha 
Lalu led the second rope. 
Everybody had one of those 
little axes which that stupid 
fellow Kukuria thought were 
prayer-poles. They enable you 
to cut holes in snow or ice, 
and thereby climb walls as 
steep as a house. But for 
these we could have made no 
progress, as above our camp 
was @ difficult slope. We had 
no sooner reached the top of 
this than the mountain devils 
set to work to frighten us. 
One of the ice-pinnacles on the 
glacier to our right was deliber- 
ately pushed over, and as it 
fell forward, crushing out its 
base with a noise of thunder, 
I distinctly saw the steam of 
a devil’s breath. But the Sahib 
would not stop, and said we 
should be all right so long a8 we 
did not go among the pinnacles. 
Then we kept up the ridge, 
easy climbing enough if only 
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I had been allowed to remove 


my boots. There were many 
towers, some of which we 
climbed over, while others were 
turned to right or left, along 
ledges running dizzily above 
the glaciers. I wanted to help 
the Memsahib, but was strictly 
ordered to keep the rope taut 
between us. [I did not under- 
stand this till I began to slip 
at a difficult place, and was 
helped by a pull from above. 
A clever device, my friends. 
That Memsahib climbs like a 
thar ; and she laughed at me, 
Padmu, when I slipped. Then 
I began to suffer from head- 
ache, and my nephew Kesar 
Singh wasted all that good 
‘ko-ko’ before the short halt 
at noon. Then we had a rest 
and some food, and I felt 
better. We were very high, 
and could see the great axe- 
edge of Nanda K6t flashing in 
the heavens. So we struggled 


upwards for two hours more, 


when we found, at a spot where 
the ridge broadened, room for 
the four little tents. Room, 
I say, but no more; on either 
side the slopes plunged precipi- 
tately downwards, and above 
was @ cliff which might well 
defeat us on the morrow. Here 
we could already see part of 
the route by which you will in 
fnture take your sheep. Ail 
in good time. 

“Tn this place there was no 
running water; it was all 
frozen, and no fuel of any 
kind. But the Sahib produced 
wonderful stuff looking like 
blocks of white sugar, which 
he called ‘Meta.’ €Our alu- 
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minium pots—you know those 
things made in Madras, of no 
strength and very expensive, 
but light—were filled with snow 
and the blocks lit under them. 
No blowing necessary, and no 
smoke to get into your eyes, 
but a most lovely smell. In 
no time we had boiling water, 
into which the Sahib emptied 
some mutton and vegetables 
brought all the way from Eng- 
land in a tin. Rather tasteless 
stuff, I thought, and not nearly 
so good as our mountain goat. 
Anyway, it was not beef, and 
if any gentleman would like 
to suggest that I broke caste 
laws by eating it I will debate 
the matter with him outside. 
You Rawats are becoming over- 
Hinduised. 

“It was pleasant enough on 
our perch till sunset, when the 
cold hit us like the kick of a 
yak. But we were all given 
bags lined with goose-down, 
and though I got very breath- 
less struggling into mine, I 
was perfectly warm all night. 
I was told to keep my tent 
flap open. Amru and [ feared 
that a devil might creep in 
during our sleep, so we laced 
up the front. This did not 
keep the devil out, for we both 
had the most dreadful head- 
aches next morning. 

“Your Milam Panditji is a 
sound astrologer. The weather 
was splendid, though to the 
south the monsoon clouds were 
curling round the grey shoul- 
ders of Nanda Devi. 

“A party of four only was 
to attempt the final climb, so 
of course I was selected, along 
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with Lalu. The others would 
remain at the high camp, and 
have some tea ready for us 
on our return. Little could 
be seen ahead, merely a short 
slope of ice, leading to a very 
steep little cliff. As I scanned 
this, my blood turned to water, 
for from the top there grinned 
down a devil of most evil 
countenance. TheSahib-logand 
Lalu could not, or would not, 
see it, but set to work cutting 
steps up the ice, and I had 
perforce to follow on the rope. 
The cliff was not so difficult 
as it looked. As I swarmed 
up, Lalu looked down with a 
wide smile and encouraged me 
to come and see the devil. 
He is a devil himself, for while 
we were busy cooking the even- 
ing before he had scrambled 
up here, by a different route, 
and drawn a face with char- 
coal on a big stone, capping 
it with a bit of rag. These 
Gurkhas have no sense of 
dignity in others. Still, it was 
a great relief to me. 

“ The ridge now became very 
narrow again, and there were 
many towers, some of them 
covered with thin ice, which 
broke off in flakes under the 
axe and went tinkling down 
the precipice with a sound as 
of goat-bells. Already we had 
reached the Middle Heaven, 
where the air is so thin that 
you can scarcely breathe, and 
you have to shout to make 
yourself heard. Slowly, very 
slowly, we crept upwards, stop- 
ping every twenty steps or so 
to gasp. The rope between 
me and the Memsahib kept 
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catching under stones, and the 
Sahib became very cross. He 
was much worse when at last, 
two hours after mid-day, we 
reached the base of a little cliff, 
up which he began to climb. 
Suddenly he stopped, looked 
down, and said to me a number 
of things I should like to 
remember for my next quarrel. 
I was inadvertently standing 
on a loop of the rope, and had 
nearly pulled him off. 

*“ At the top of the cliff I 
collapsed, utterly exhausted. 
The beautiful white summit 
looked very near, but between 
us and it rose a very sharp 
icy ridge, heavily corniced on 
the north side. The Sahib said 
it would take three or four 
hours to reach it, and I was 
not strong enough to continue. 
I am not so young as I was. 
So there was nothing for it 
but to turn back. 

“But our work was done. 
From this place we could see 
almost the whole world. To 
the north was holy Kailas; 
to the north-west, a huge mass 
of dark cloud which Lalu said 
was England. I can well be- 
lieve it, though the Sahib 
laughed. Southward, over the 
gap between Nanda Devi and 
Nanda K6t, the clouds were 
rising over the hot plains. 
Lastly, at our feet wound the 
valley through which I will 
lead you next week. It de- 
scends from a single ridge, 
behind which lies Hundés 
(Tibet). I remember seeing 
the other side from Cherchin, 
and its slope is easy. Snow 
there is and must always be; 
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but the distance is far less, 
and if only the crevasses are 
few we shall get our sheep over. 

“Well, after half an hour’s 
rest I felt better, and was, of 
course, given the most respon- 
sible and dangerous post for 
the descent—that of leader. 
I could not help gloating over 
this to Lalu, who came next, 
but he laughed and said he 
could hold a cow on this ridge. 
All went well till we reached 
the little cliff and the ice slope 
above the high camp. I man- 
aged the cliff all right, but the 
sun had melted the ice steps, 
and in attempting to recut 
them I slipped and, but for the 
rope, would have fallen to the 
bottom of the mountain. Lalu 
held me fast, shouting with 
laughter and encouraging me 
to fly. Almost breathless from 
the pressure of the rope, I 


My Last 


MY LAST 
BY RB. 


A MAN may spend half a 
lifetime on the West Coast of 
Africa and never set eyes on 
any wild animal. This does 
not mean that he has not many 
a time, and all unknown to 
himself, been seen and ob- 
served by them. The forests 
and the West Coast nights 
are full of wakeful and watching 
eyes. If one goes off the 
more beaten tracks deliberately 
in search of game, one may be 
tewarded by a very momentary 
glimpse of some beast as it 
‘links or as it dashes off a 
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struggled and was pulled back 
to the line of steps, and tra- 
versed to where my nephews 
could seize my hands. I regret 
to say that they were laughing 
too. There is no respect for 
age in this modern world. 
“Then we all clambered 
down to the first camp, and 
next day to the base, where 
we just got over the river 
before the snow bridge fell in.”’ 
Padmu did very well out of 
this business. Next week he 
successfully led a party of 
young Rawats, with sheep, 
over the new pass, thus evading 
the Tibetan Jongpen’s tax- 
collector, who was awaiting 
them on the other side of the 
Untadhtra, and did a roaring 
trade in the Gy4nema market 
before official interference could 
mature. But there will be a 
fine row about it next year. 


* TOUR.’ 
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few yards away through dense 
undergrowth. West Africa is 
a country where, if there are 
any open glades, the wild 
forest life quits such danger 
zones long before the dawn to 
seek the shelter and safety of 
the depths of the forest. Most 
animals live in constant fear 
of the native hunter with his 
great long Dane gun, clad in 
russet, blood-soaked, grease-sat- 
urated hose and jerkin and 
quaint hat, for all the world 
like an old man’s night-cap. 
In the dangling peak of this, 
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he carries his little bottle of 
snuff and perhaps a flint and 
steel or box of matches. These 
hunters steal ghost-like along 
the narrow game-paths, or 
stroll along the wider highways 
made by herds of elephants 
in their annual migrations and 
visitations, or they may crouch 
motionless by the hour on the 
brink of some gloomy water- 
hole, or sit, on nights of the 
full moon, hidden up trees on 
the edge of some yam or ground- 
nut patch. Or, again, they 
may squat in some little space 
which they have cleared with 
the inevitable cutlass, and 
rustle the damp leaves and 
pat the ground and call up 
some lovesick buck or doe 
by a perfect imitation of the 
nasal bleat of its mate. <A 
foot or so, or an inch or s0, 
of blurred target is all they 
expect to see at a range of a 
few yards. This target may 
even be nothing more than a 
quivering leaf or a spot from 
which a quick ear has caught 
the snap of a twig or the 
rustling of the undergrowth. 
Small wonder, indeed, that 
not infrequently after a shot 
wakes the forest’s echoes, the 
ery of the stricken animal is 
that of a man. Every Com- 
missioner in West Africa will, 
in the course of his duties, 
have had before him many 
such cases. One hunter has 
shot another in mistake for 
the animal for which he was 
lying in wait. 

My mind wanders back to 
dark tunnels in those magic 
forests—the home of Sasabon- 
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sam and Mmoatia—so low, and 
narrow, and dense, that one 
squirms along on one’s belly 
alternately pushing helmet and 
rifle ahead in a snake-like, snail- 
like progress, every few min- 
utes disentangling, with infinite 
care, some clinging creeper, 
lest it should spring back with 
@ warning smack, eyes trying 
to pierce the undergrowth for 
a glimpse of the hunted animal. 
Then a sudden movement, a 
moment’s frenzied attempt on 
the animal’s part to spring to 
its feet, and on that of the 
hunter to free arms from en- 
tangling clinging creepers and 
to disentangle liana from the 
bolt of his rifle; then—crash 
upon -crash, growing ever 
fainter, until the silence of 
the forest settles down upon 
him once more. I have spent 
days and weeks in such quests, 
out before dawn to pick up 4 
fresh spoor on some farm or 
plantation, or where the ani- 
mals had crossed a native 
path ; following up the spoor 
through comparatively open 
country where one could see 
perhaps fifteen to twenty feet 
ahead. Here the quarry had 
wandered and fed during the 
night, and on into the ever 
denser bush until we reach 
such thickets as I have de- 
scribed. Here it seems in- 
credible that any great animal 
could ever move or force its 
way. Such is a picture of 
bongo hunting in the tropical 
rain forest belt. The native 
hunters state that the great 
spiral horns of the male bongo 
are laid along its back, and 
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then the beast, with legs 
gathered beneath him, hurtles 
like a spear-head through the 
thicket, the matted under- 
growth spiralling off his cork- 
screw-like horns instead of, as 
one would expect, becoming 
entangled thereon. 

I met a great and well- 
known hunter who had come 
out to the ‘ Coast ’ just before 
the events occurred which I 
am about to relate. He had 
hunted and shot big game in 
every part of the world where 
rich men can wander in search 
of such sport. In this case 
lions were his special objective. 
He disappeared in the ‘ bush ’ 
—as our West African jungles 
are called—and was heard of 
no more until headquarters 
interviewed a weary runner. 
He carried in the customary 
cleft stick a ‘chit’ containing 
an 8.0.S., to match some col- 
oured wools. The noble lord, 
for such he was, had become 
sceptical that our land har- 
boured any wild animals, or 
if it did that they could 
ever be brought to book by 
the hunter. He had turned, 
therefore, to seek recreation 
from his knitting-needles, his 
favourite pastime when not 
killing big game. Neverthe- 
less, leopards, lions and ele- 
phants all had their homes 
Within a long night’s prowl of 
his camp. 

Upon taking up my duties 
for my last ‘tour’ of service 
in the colony from which most 
of our cocoa comes, I was 
accorded permission, a8 was 
usual, to make my headquarters 
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where I wished. My custom 
was to select a pied a terre 
where I could dump my stores, 
settle in and make myself as 
comfortable as possible. From 
this home from home I would 
then sally forth on my wander- 
ings in my Ford lorry, and to 
it I would return with relish 
and anticipation when ‘fed up ’ 
and tired out with living in 
native huts, leaky rest-houses 
and hot tents. Tumu was the 
spot I chose. My decision to 
select this out-of-the-way place 
was almost instantly arrived at 
upon being supplied by a local 
authority with the following 
data: one, there was a very 
large empty bungalow, grass 
roofed, doorless and window- 
less, but otherwise roomy and 
capable of being made quite 
comfortable ; two, this house 
was stated to be haunted by 
the ghost of my old friend, 
Captain S——, who had died 
there of yellow fever the year 
before the war, and was, 
I found later, buried in 
the mango-shaded compound ; 
three, the place had the repu- 
tation of being infested with 
lions. A former occupant of 
the bungalow was reported to 
have spent a night in the 
rafters of the roof, to which 
he had climbed in order to 
vacate his bedroom in favour 
of two lions who had wandered 
in to shelter from a tornado. 
Four, the place was completely 
isolated during the rains, and 
was not on the telegraph or 
telephone. It was to be my 


last year of service in West 
Africa—I had not in twenty- 
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two years of that fascinating 
country seen a lion. I had 
not infrequently, in the forest 
country to the southward, worn 
myself to a very haggard and 
weary shadow in my quest for 
wild animals which, although 
they were there, were so hard 
to come by; there, it seemed, 
adventure had always to be 
sought out— here from all 
accounts was a spot where, if 
local report was only half 
accurate, it came to meet one 
like an old friend with open 
arms. 

We got through to Tumu 
only in the nick of time, and 
only by passing through French 
territory to the northward 
where the motor road ran 
along a watershed, thus avoid- 
ing the flooded rivers to the 
south in British territory. 

Turning south at Leo—aus- 
picious name !—we splashed 
through swamps and eventually 
pulled up squeakily outside a 
great rambling barn-like struc- 
ture which was to be my home 
off and on for the next fifteen 
months. The bungalow was 
raised about ten feet from the 
ground, and was entered by 
two wide flights of steps—one 
at the back, the other at the 
front. It contained two large 
rooms, one at each end, while 
in the centre was the usual 
open hall. A wide verandah 
ran all round, and as this was 
closed in by ‘ chicks’ and also 
partitioned off, the accommo- 
dation was more than ample. 
There were large doorways and 
wide openings for windows, 
but neither doors nor windows 
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existed. There were no ceilings, 
and one looked up to see grass 
and beams and rafters. The 
eaves came very low, and inside 
the rooms it was rather dark, 
The house stood in a very 
large clearing with neatly laid- 
out paths bordered with the 
ubiquitous hibiscus, Barbados 
Pride, mango, orange, lime trees 
and suchlike which one finds 
on most West African stations. 
S——’s grave was about thirty 
yards from the ‘front door,’ 
marked by a granite criss, one 
of the arms of which had 
broken off. On the inscrip- 
tion cut into the stone the 
letters had once been filled in 
with lead, but this had long 
since been picked out by his 
especial friends—the  Isala 
hunters. This they had not 
done with any disrespectful in- 
tent—S—— had been beloved 
for his hunting prowess—but 
that the lead might be used as 
magic bullets which they 
thought his brave spirit would 
surely direct. 

My first encounter with wild 
nature was with the swallows. 
Never speak to me kindly of 
these sun-loving birds of pas- 
sage. Every rafter and beam 
in my great barn of a roof 
seemed to have been selected 
as the nesting-place of some 
couple ; and as the rooms were 
ceilingless, the results were con- 
stantly disastrous. Moreover, 
when carbide lamps were lit of 
an evening, late-comers would 
become dazzled by the lights 
and fall fluttering to the ground. 
Here they would instantly be 
pounced upon by my two cats 
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—Tarface and Taras. Then, be 
it noted to my eternal credit, 
I would rescue them gently 
and cast them out under the 
eaves into the tropical night, 
in the vain hope that they 
would stay there. Finally, I 
got rid of these pests by fes- 
tooning my rafters with a kind 
of vicious thorn scrub which 
was recommended by my Isala 
friends. This made dashing in 
and out under the eaves too 
perilous a venture, even for 
such stunt flyers as the swal- 
lows, and soon they all de- 
parted—all, that is, save one 
determined pair which insisted 
on remaining, and eventually 
hatched out a young brood in 
my bedroom. My other com- 
panions in my happy isolation 
in this African Mesopotamia 
were my police orderly, ‘the 
faithful Amadu,’ and Ade- 
nyinaa-wo-Nyame—Adinya for 
short—both of whom will per- 
haps be remembered by old 
readers of ‘Maga.’ The latter, 
for the benefit of new-comers 
or those who may have for- 
gotten her, was a red Pie-dog 
bitch. There were also the 
usual retinue of ‘ boys,’ cook, 
cook’s mate and my much- 
tattooed Nankanse clerk, Victor 
Aboya by name. 

The rains settled down and 
the drifts, over which in the 
dry season cars could pass, 
had long since disappeared. 
We were completely isolated. 
Our only link with the outside 
world was my hardy mail 
Tunner. He would struggle 
through with saturated post- 
bag, ferried across crocodile- 
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infested rivers in a big cala- 
bash, which while swimming 
he would push before him. 
He would explain unusual de- 
lays. One week it would be a 
herd of wild elephants; an- 
other, a pride of lions ; another, 
a koko (ghost), which had caused 
him to play the tree-squatting 
game till the danger had passed 
away. Almost every night, 
and more especially just before 
the dawn, we heard the dis- 
contented woof of some dis- 
satisfied lion or the full-throated 
reverberating roar which speaks 
of ‘good hunting.’ The snor- 
ing-like grunts of leopards and 
the wees of hyenas prowling 
round the sleeping compounds 
in search of stray dogs could 
always be heard, and their 
respective pug-marked or claw- 
marked spoor could often be 
seen in the muddy station 
compound. Once a whole troop 
of red colobus monkeys came 
dancing and swinging across 
the compound almost up to 
the bungalow, and flocks of 
wild guinea-fowls could con- 
stantly be seen mingling with 
my tame ones, tripping it with 
little quick affected struts ac- 
companied by the ear -split- 
ting, strident, irritating clamour 
peculiar to these birds. 

Twice I met large snakes 
rearing themselves step by step 
up my stairway. It became a 
weekly occurrence for me to 
be summoned by some out-of- 
breath little Isala or Fulani 
herdsman aged about eight to 
ten, who would run in to tell 
of a calf or sheep or goat 
carried off by aleopard. These 
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brutes were extraordinarily 
wary, however, and I never 
once came on one on the kill. 
This they would abandon long 
before one got near enough to 
see them. 

Once when picking cater- 
pillars off my cabbages I saw 
a beautiful great leopard lying 
along the branch of a tree 
near-by. It had no doubt 
enjoyed watching my efforts 
at market gardening for some 
considerable time, but no sooner 
did I become interested in it 
than it rose, stretched itself, 
yawned and jumped down into 
the long grass. Such were the 
alarms and excursions which, 
as they followed each other in 
rapid succession, I began to 
feel more and more convinced 
were but the prelude sooner 
or later of some yet more 
exciting adventure. For this 
there was still ample time 
before the rainy season ended 
and civilisation and the outside 
world invaded us once more. 

Adinya had taken to lying 
on @ spare camp-bed, which, 
draped with a native woven 
silk cloth and bestrewn with 
cushions, served her as @ couch 
in what I called my ‘ drawing- 
room.’ I always slept with a 
little automatic pistol—a relic 
of 1914—and an electric torch 
under my pillow, while my 
°404 rifle leaned against the 
bed with its barrel supported 
behind the rods of the mos- 
quito net. On the night of the 
tragedy I was awakened in- 
stantly by a pandemonium of 
sounds from the next room. 
There was a moon low down in 
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the sky which threw the bun- 
galow verandah into lights and 
shadows, and made objects 
faintly visible, even in the 
darker rooms. In the corner 
of the ‘drawing-room’ where 
the noise came from I could 
just discern from the doorway 
a heaving mass which seemed 
composed of flying newspapers, 
cushions, coverlets, cats, and, 
dominating all, a great black 
form with hindquarters reared 
high and head buried viciously 
low. From behind the door- 
way I pulled the trigger of the 
little automatic thrice, each 
time being rewarded by noth- 
ing louder than a dull click, 
each ‘dud’ cartridge being in 
turn ejected by a quick pull 
back of the breach. I then 
turned and picked up the more 
serviceable rifle, but in the 
seconds of time required for 
so doing, the leopard had gath- 
ered up the dog, disentangled 
itself, dashed through the op- 
posite doorway, through the 
open centre room, avoiding 4 
table covered with glassware, 
through the next room, across 
the far end verandah which had 
an open sitting-out place with 
alow wall. Over this it leaped 
to the ground some ten feet 
below and was gone. I ripped 
three or four shots after it in 
the direction of the faint yells 
of my dog and then ran back 
to my room, pulled on mosquito 
boots and was down the steps 
and out in the compound all, 
Isuppose, within fifteen seconds 
after being awakened from 
sleep. Outside I was met by 
cook and boy and Amadu, 
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and thus reinforced we ran in 
the direction in which the 
marauder had fled. Some fifty 
yards away we came across a 
little dark figure swaying and 
lurching towards us. It was 
Adinya, whom the leopard had 
dropped. Amadu picked her 
up, and the cook ran to pre- 
pare warm water, the boy to 
fetch ‘ permang,’ while we set 
her at the foot of the steps on 
a thick grass mat to make a 
hasty examination of her 
wounds. Suddenly she col- 
lapsed and toppled over, and 
I, thinking she was dead, turned 
abruptly away and was almost 
up to the steps when Amadu 
shouted, and I turned to see 
Adinya trying to follow me. 
This was her last effort, how- 
ever. She died the following 
afternoon, apparently quite 
content as long as I just sat 
beside her, her paw in my 
hand. The broken end of the 
cross off S——’s grave marks 
her resting-place beneath a 
tree in the station compound. 
I need not try to explain to 
anyone who has ever lived much 
alone in Africa what the com- 
panionship of a dog is to his 
master and what Adinya’s loss 
therefore meant to me. 

Not long after these events 
I decided that a change would 
do us all good. Amadu and 
the rest of the staff were given 
notice to pack up stores and 
other necessities for a two 
weeks’ trek. Salafu, my tracker, 
was unable to accompany me, 
as he was involved in a mother- 
in-law’s funeral custom—a most 
important rite. He had intro- 
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duced me, however, to a sub- 
stitute, one Kawai, a tall, very 
good-looking man, minus most 
of the fingers of one hand, which 
had been blown off by the 
bursting of his Dane gun. 

I never quite discovered how 
we all managed to pack our- 
selves away on the Ford lorry. 
Including tents, camp equip- 
ment, stores, &c., there were, 
besides myself, Amadu, plus 
his youngest son, who was 
called ‘Prince of Wales,’ a 
solemn big-eyed child of about 
four years, without whom 
Amadu never moved. The 
father declared, and firmly be- 
lieved, that his child was his 
‘grandfather come back.’ He 
therefore accorded the infant 
all the deference and respect 
due to the aged and very wise. 
There was Mumuni, my boy ; 
there was my clerk, Aboya ; 
there was Braima, an Isala, 
who usually accompanied me 
in connection with my official 
duties ; and finally, there was 
John Kanjaga, my Builsa cook. 
He had fought at Verdun on 
the side of the French and 
possessed six war medals and 
decorations. Local tradition 
credited him with having once 
boxed a previous master’s ears. 
It had happened thus. His 
master had applied the in- 
dignity of a foot to the seat 
of his (John’s) trousers. John 
had promptly slapped the said 
master’s ears, then smartly 
stood to attention. saluted and 
laconically informed him, “‘ You 
no fit kick my arse; I kill 
twenty Germans.” 

Ascore of well-wishers pushed 
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our party off, and we swung 
down the drive and out on 
the mango-bordered highway. 
About mid-day we got as far as 
we dared go in the car, collected 
carriers and set off on foot, 
arriving at Asantegyan, not far 
from the Sisili river, before 
sundown. The rest-house here 
was cool and airy, but certainly 
neither lion nor leopard proof, 
for the walls of the rooms were 
only about four feet high. 

The country in these parts 
was comparatively open. It 
was dotted at intervals of 
about a bow shot’s range with 
the round flat-roofed huts of 
the Isala. Cattle, sheep and 
goats grazed around the com- 
pounds, either in charge of 
Fulani, who gave their services 
in return for the milk, or of 
little Isala youths armed with 
toy-like bows and toy-like but 
deadly poisoned arrows. The 
heads of ‘sections’ who came 
to pay me a visit and bring the 
customary ‘ dashes’ (presents) 
reported constant losses of 
cattle and constant encounters 
with lions, with whom, as the 
reader may have already 
guessed, this trip was not 
wholly unconcerned. 

My original plan, and one 
which I followed for nearly a 
week, was to start out with 
Kawai at dawn and wander 
all day along the banks of the 
Sisili or through the orchard 
country. Lion spoor, and fresh 
at that, we came across in 
plenty. Once, in returning on 
our own tracks, we found that 
lions had sniffed along our 
spoor and followed us some 
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little way. On several occa- 
sions, on arriving home weary 
and disappointed at the end 
of a fruitless day’s hunting, 
we would find a runner 
patiently awaiting our retum 
to report that the lions had 
killed that morning. Then we 
would set off again, but always 
we arrived too late. The lions 
had been driven off the kill 
hours before, and the kill itself 
or what was left of it had been 
removed by the owner, who 
could hardly bear to contem- 
plate the loss of so much good 
meat. 

One evening on returning to 
the rest-house just after sunset, 
Amadu reported that the lions 
had in our absence attacked 
some cattle grazing only a few 
hundred yards from our camp. 
He had prevented the kill 
being removed. Off we set 
armed with an electric torch. 
The lions had killed three cows, 
and in each case had dragged 
the carcass through the grass 
and into the bush, depositing 
it in the densest thicket they 
could find. Two of the smaller 


-beasts had been completely 


eaten, but a third we found 
almost untouched. We did 
not see. or hear a lion, and I 
have sometimes wondered what 
I would have done had the 
torch revealed them. I sat up 
in a branch of a tree all night 
over the sound carcass, but 
the night passed without the 
hoped-for visitation. After this 
last disappointment I decided 
that my keenness had been 
my undoing, and determined to 
stay quietly at home and await 
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the news, ready to sally forth 
at @ Moment’s notice. A few 
days later I was sitting in the 
rest-house writing when I saw 
a Fulani walk across the com- 
pound and go up to Amadu, 
who was polishing boots at the 
end of the verandah. The 
Fulani had came to report 
that he had left seven lions 
watching his herd of cattle. 
It was then about 2 P.M. 
Within a minute Kawai and 
I. were following our guide 
through the orchard bush, with 
every landmark of which I 
was by now familiar as the 
result of previous expeditions. 
We stepped at length out of 
the bush on to a wide open 
glade, in the middle of which 
grazed about a hundred head 
of cattle guarded by a solitary 
figure leaning on his long spear. 
We walked across to him, and 
he pointed towards the edge of 
the ‘bush’ about a hundred 
yards away, where the clearing 
ended and the forest began. 
There, in an archway formed 
by the overhanging foliage of 
two trees which formed a green 
portal, as it were, to the jungle- 
bush behind, sat a very large 
lion with two lesser ones, one 
on each side, lying on the 
grass beside him. As we 
watched, a fourth lion passed 
slowly across their front and 
walked into the bush. The 
whole picture, I _ recollect 
thinking at the time, was 
almost too artistically perfect 
to seem natural. The Fulani 
told us he had counted seven 
lions and lionesses. They were 
waiting, he said, until it grew 
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cooler or until the cattle strung 
out and entered the bush on 
their return home in the even- 
ing. It was decided to drive 
the cattle down on the lions 
in the hope that they would 
attack and give me a certain 
chance of bagging several of 
them while so distracted. The 
two Fulani proceeded to do 
so, while Kawai and I moved 
in to where I could get a clear 
shot. Suddenly the cattle 
seemed to become aware of 
the presence of the lions, and 
the herd broke and swung away 
from the fringe of the bush 
towards which they were being 
driven. The lions became much 
more active, even agitated, and 
began running about in the 
grass at the edge of the clear- 
ing. Beyond this, however, 
they would not venture. Kawai 
and myself now made a detour 
in order to come up behind 
where we had seen the lions. 
The country was fairly open, 
scrub, small stumpy trees which 
the annual forest fires had never 
allowed to grow, and patches 
of grass which had burned 
badly during the last dry 
season. As we approached 
from the rear, I told Kawai 
to direct me from a small tree, 
and advanced carefully to see 
if I could get a clear view of 
the lions and a clear shot. I 
worked my way forward, occa- 
sionally glancing back to take 
my direction from Kawai. He 
evidently could see lions which 
were invisible to me, for he 
kept pointing here and there 
and thus indicating their pres- 
ence. Now I began to make 
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out heads, and ears with little 
black tufts, popping up here 
and there in the grass. None 
of these afforded a shot which 
I cared to risk. At last a big 
fellow moved out on to a fairly 
open patch. I sat down to 
get a perfectly steady aim. 
Almost immediately the lion, 
too, sat down facing me. A 
second lion walked out of the 
grass and squatted beside the 
first. I cast an eye for a 
fraction of a second back at 
Kawai; he was pointing in 
the grass about twenty yards 
to my right rear. I looked at 
the two lions again. The tail 
of one was swinging with a 
jerky rhythm right round his 
flanks. I suddenly remem- 
bered a picture which I had 
once seen in ‘Punch’ of a 
little terrified man, gun in 
hand, helmet well off his fore- 
head, whence it was pushed 
back by his erected hairs, while 
underneath was the inscription, 
‘When you go out to look for 
lions, are you sure it’s lions 
you wish to meet?” I 
was scared stiff, and nothing 
would have induced me just 
then to open the ball. I 
wriggled backignominiously out 
of this arena, and presently 
clutched the foot of the friendly 
sapling, up which Kawai was 
leaning, with a feeling of tre- 
mendous relief. I put a foot 
upon a low branch and Kawai 
held me up by one hand; 
from my increased elevation I 
could now see seven lions spread 
out fan-wise and watching us 
with calm interest. Kawai did 
not do much to encourage me 
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by remarking that if I shot a 
lion, the lionesses would attack 
us, and therefore it would be 
advisable to shoot a lioness 
first. I had perforce presently 
to act on this advice, so have 
never been able to put his 
theory to the test. 

The whole situation was 
rapidly becoming ridiculous. 
Here were, at last, after years 
of waiting, seven lions all sit- 
ting about without the least 
intention of running away— 
in fact, apparently undecided 
whether they would sup off 
cow or hunter. Here also was 
a little man very determined 
to bag if possible three or four 
of the lions, but looking for 
conditions infinitely more in 
his favour and to his liking 
before he could screw up 
courage to open the attack. 
The swishing tail had made a 
very strong impression on my 
mind. It was indeed well 
that I did not know I was yet 
to have still a greater scare, 
or I would certainly have 
risked a long safe shot. Kawai 
and I now circled about man- 
g@uvring and changing our posi- 
tions in the hopes of getting 
a clear shot at anything over, 
say, fifty yards’ range. The 
lions, too, kept altering their 
positions from time to time. 
The cattle could be seen through 
the trees, grazing quietly in 
the open, at times only 4 
score of yards from the edge 
of the bush where the lions 
sprawled about. The sun beat 
down with terrific heat. We 
crawled into the shade of & 
small tree, from where when I 
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stood up I could just see some 


of the lions. For about thirty 
feet all around our tree it was 
quite open. I was watching 
to see how many pairs of ears 
I could distinguish in the grass, 
when Kawai touched me 
sharply on the arm. I turned 
round to see a large lioness, 
looking almost white in the 
blazing sunlight—about ten feet 
away—and walking towards us 
with head slightly averted. In- 
stantaneously she gave a queer 
sort of ‘woof!’ and a tre- 
mendous sideways spring, and 
then stood stock-still broad- 
side on in the open. I am con- 
vinced now she had been com- 
ing to lie down in the shade of 
our bush, and that she was 
more scared of us than we of 
her, and that is saying a very 
great deal as far as I am con- 
cerned. I fired at her, and 
she gave another mighty leap 
and came sprawling down on 
her face, only to pick herself 
up and dash off into the grass. 
For a second lions seemed to 
be popping up all about us, 
and then all was complete 
silence and loneliness. My 
dream of a good bag was 
gone, and the horrid thought 
of fhaving to go after a 
wounded lioness in the long 
grass made me feel I had made 
a@ sorry mess of things. The 
two Fulani left the cattle and 
joined us. We walked over to 
where the lioness had stood, 
then to where she had landed 
after being shot. We could 
not find a trace of blood. We 
followed her tracks into the 
grass. Here we found a spot 
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of blood, not quite so much as 
one would expect from a pin- 
prick on the finger. The spoor 
led into longish grass. One of 
the Fulani clambered up a 
tree and looked all about. Sud- 
denly he pointed below, jumped 
down and ran ahead into the 
grass. There lay the lioness 
dead, with a hole behind the 
shoulder and a thin trickle of 
blood coming from her mouth. 
Her skin lies on my carpet in 
the room where I write; a 
portable wireless set covers 
the patch made by the taxider- 
mist to cover up the bullet- 
hole in her side; like all 
trophies transplanted from an 
African setting, she looks, I 
think, a little out of place. I 
now hardly bother to correct 
a neighbour when he or she 
says, “What a fine tiger.” 
But at least I have not done 
her, who was once one of 
seven, that last customary in- 
dignity of having her tawny 
hide mounted with a coloured 
scalloped frilling. 

About a week later, and 
after we had all returned home, 
I was shaving one chilly damp 
morning about 6 A.M., when 
I was startled by a sound 
which once heard in its natural 
surroundings can never be for- 
gotten—the trumpeting of an 
angry elephant. This blare 
seemed to come from only a 
few feet away, and hastily 
glancing through the ‘ chicks’ 
I found myself looking down 
on the back of an elephant 
standing in my flower-bed. The 
magazine of my °404 rifle was 
loaded with soft-nosed bullets ; 
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the ‘solids ’ required for such 
occasions were in the store- 
room. I did not even wait to 
have a look at his tusks, but 
proceeded to open a tin of 
the necessary cartridges with 
all possible haste. To be able 
to drop a large bull elephant 
at one’s front door was such 
hunting de luze as I had 
never dreamed of. My move- 
ments to attain this happy 
ambition were further expe- 
dited by hearing a rending 
crash and shouts and yells 
from without. When I arrived 
outside it was just in time to 
see the elephant’s broad behind 
disappearing into the bush. 
There was now no immediate 
hurry. A few minutes’ old 
spoor picked up at one’s door 
is good enough for any old 
elephant hunter, so I turned to 
take stock of the damage. An 
excited station staff reported 
that the elephant after uproot- 
ing a mango tree had skirted the 
old court-house, walked right 
through an empty hut, which 
it had flattened out, and finally 
scared the wits out of Aboya’s 
wife as she was coming from 
the well. 

I returned to the house and 
completed my toilet, getting 
into shorts and bush-shirt and 
rope-soled shoes, slipped some 
biscuits and a few tins of 
sardines into my haversack, 
filled a water-bottle with tea and 
a handkerchief with cold wood 
ash, and awaited Salafu, who 
had been hastily summoned from 
the town. Salafu was a great 
big stout-hearted Isala hunter, a 
chance acquaintance with whom 
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had speedily ripened into a4 
deep friendship which lasted 
up to the time of his tragic 
death. Salafu and I set off, 
I had little doubt but that we 
were in for a long chase, as 
the elephant would not be 
likely to stand again after his 
surprise and whiff of human 
beings. 

There is a thrill that repeti- 
tion never seems to dull about 
following the red-hot spoor of 
a bull elephant. It waxes and 
wanes according to the country 
through which the hunter 
passes. In open spaces he 
breathes freely, looks ahead 
and feels that all is well, 
that the fates are kindly dis- 
posed. In the dense twelve to 
fifteen feet grass, the hunter 
never knows that a sudden 
turn will not land him between 
the elephant’s feet. Sometimes, 
as he strides on, a novice at the 
game could not miss the tracks ; 
at others, where the spoor 
leads across rocky or hard 
ground, only the trained eye 
can detect where the great 
beast has trod. In swampy 
ground the hunter tries to 
avoid stepping where the ele- 
phant has placed its feet, for 
if he does so he will stumble 
waist-deep into the pot-holes 
which the beast makes with 
every stride. The greatest 
chance of missing the spoor 
comes when the elephant crosses 
or follows other elephants’ 
tracks. If the novice becomes 
sceptical that he is following 
the right spoor and calls for 
proof from his tracker, the 
latter will stoop for a second, 
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put without halting, and pick 
up perhaps a blade of grass, 
from which he will show him 
the dewdrops have been shaken 
off, or he may reach up over- 
head and point out a broken 
twig still showing green and 
fresh at the fracture. Eyes 
are eagerly alert, ears are 
strained to catch a sound. The 
difficulties are much simplified 
when one is following a single 
old bull; with a herd it is 
another matter. Tracks branch 
off constantly in all directions. 
To follow one may be giving 
our wind to the rest of the 
herd which have taken another. 
It is here that the handkerchief 
containing the ashes or flour 
comes in so useful—it is shaken 
to find out how the wind 
blows. 

Such is a picture of almost 
every elephant hunt. On this 
occasion Salafu and I, after 
about two hours’ good going, 


encountered our first check.. 


The spoor led through high 
teeds, ending in a swirling 
river about fifty feet wide. 
Helped by Salafu, who first 
ferried the heavy rifle across 
without once letting it touch 
the water, this obstacle was 
negotiated, and we scrambled 
up the bank on the opposite 
side, I for one with toes tingling 
at the thought of crocodiles. 
By this time I had begun to 
lament my omission to have 
‘solids’ handy. Soon there were 
further complications. The lone 
bull had fallen in with his 
companions. Great wide tracks 
led everywhere, little steaming 
heaps of dung proclaimed the 
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presence of females and young. 
The herd was wandering and 
feeding. Suddenly we came 
across them, broad backs all 
that were visible, and now and 
then a snake-like trunk raised 
aloft to pick off perhaps a 
single leaf. 

Stomachic rumblings, a tree 
suddenly dipping its top fol- 
lowed by a rending tearing 
crash ; this is where the excite- 
ment of elephant hunting 
reaches its climax. The 
tracker’s work is done; the 
hunter motions him to sit 
down, and crawls forward alone 
to select his elephant. He 
may have to approach within 
a few yards, often it is a few 
feet, before he can see the 
tusks and make sure of the 
sex. Drawing a blank, he must 
crawl back and repeat the 
operation. A momentary 
glimpse of a tusk will tell an 
experienced hunter the sex of 
the elephant and the weight: 
of the tusks to within a few 
pounds. 

With a bullet between the 
eye and ear, my favourite shot, 
I dropped the last elephant I 
shall ever shoot. Down he 
sank, so instantly dead that 
he did not have time to topple 
over. A whoop of joy from 
Salafu, a wild stampede of the 
rest of the herd, and we ran in 
and climbed triumphantly on 
top of this mountain of still 
twitching flesh. 

As I write these last lines, I 
can turn my head and see two 
yellow tusks leaning against a 
trim glass-fronted cabinet. Out- 
side the window, the sunlight. 
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dances on the English Channel ; 
an aeroplane has just droned 
overhead; below lies the ‘Old 
Town,’ with its red roofs and its 
grey house-tops. Beachy Head 
stands out clearly, seemingly 
just beyond a green strip 
whereon old Hastings Castle 
appears to cling lest it topple 
over into the sea. It is a 
perfect day in early summer in 
as perfect a spot as Eng- 
land can offer to the returned 
wanderer. 

Why is it, then, that the 
home-comer is not content ? 
In the answer to this question 


lies the secret of Africa's 
upon all who have ever 
come to grips with her, 
have ever come under her 
who have ever duped them 
into imagining that they 
eluded her. In the me 
of self-congratulation at 
escape, which is epitomised 
the word ‘retirement,’ 
suddenly comes to realise 
Africa was, after all, the vie 
She will always hold you 
memories or with quiet ¢ 
fidences which, like those of 
bride, only she and you ¢ 
ever share in common. 
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